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*  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  people,  without  dis- 
-*■  ‘guising^  the  errors  of  Athenian  institutions,’  is  the  declared 
purpose  of  Mr.  Bulwer  in  the  volumes  now  before  us ;  as  well  as 
m  two  more,  which  are  shortly  to  appear  on  the  same  subject. 
He  has  endeavoured  also  to  combine  an  elaborate  view  of  litera¬ 
ture  with  tUe  account  of  political  and  military  transactions.  That 
portion  of  the  work,  at  present  on  our  table,  brings  the  reader 
<iown  to  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The  unpublished  remainder  ls  to  reach 
the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  and  complete  the  history  of  the 
<lrama ;  besides  including  a  survey  of  philosophy  and  manners. 
We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
events  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  wur,  narrated  by  our  .author, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Athens :  and  in  doing  so, 
it  will  be  our  duty  freely  to  point  out  both  the  beauties  and 
blemishes  of  his  very  valuable  labours.  Our  criticisms  on  the 
Poetry,  General  Literature,  and  Social  Life  of  Athens,  we  shall 
reserv^e  for  the  future  opportunity,  which  will  no  doubt  be  soon 
afforded  as. 

All  may  remember  the  emotions  described  by  Cicero,  when'  he 
once  looked  from  afar  upon  Attica  ;  and  since  so  much  of  mere 
human  happiness  seems  to  originate  in  association,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  iraperisliable  interest  attached  to  the  city  of 
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Minerva, — to  the  country  of  Solon  and  Themistocles, — to  the 
marble  miracles  of  the  Acropolis,— to  the  recollections  of  Salamis 
and  Marathon.  Memory  is  the  magic  mirror  with  which  history 
enchants  mankind ;  and  what  Doctor  Johnson  said  as  to  the  site 
of  Iona,  was  nothing  more  than  the  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
poeticjilly,  and  solemidy  expressed ;  acknowledged,  or  at  least 
experienced,  by  the  thoughtful  in  every  age.  Ilence  pictures, 
or  narratives,  or  disquisitions,  relating  to  such  topics  as  Athens 
and  the  Athenians,  rarely  grow  wearisome.  They  belong  to  that 
which  has  become  part  of  ourselves ;  and  it  is  only  another  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,  to  linger  among  the  shadows  of  antiquity. 

The  first  book  of  Mr.  Bidwer’s  five,  already  edited,  touches 
upon  the  situation  and  soil  of  Attica ;  and  upon  the  Pelasgians, 
as  its  earliest  inhabitants,  who  exercised  a  predominant  power  in 
Greece.  Their  vestiges  have  puzzled  the  most  learned  heads  in 
Europe:  but  waiving  the  thousand  dreams  of  antiquaries  and 
etymologists,  it  is  rightly  observed,  that  the  grandchildren  of 
Pelasgus  were  great  builders  of  cities ;  and  that  their  architec¬ 
ture  sTiould  no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  Cyclopean.  Of 
the  former,  which  is  by  several  centuries  the  oldest,  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  remain,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonry  ;  each  stone  fitting 
into  another,  without  cement.  Sir  William  Cell  maintains  the 
possibility  of  tracing  the  walls  of  Lycosura,  described  by 
Pausanias  ‘as  the  first  which  the  sun  ever  beheld,*  near  the  foun¬ 
tain  and  oaks  of  the  modern  Diaphorte.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
in  their  buildings  that  the  Pelasgians  have  left  the  most  substan¬ 
tial,  if  not  the  most  indisputable  record  of  their  fame.  They 
overran  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  still 
more  illustrious  Hellenes.  In  Attica,  however,  at  all  events, 
they  had  sunk  into  barbarism,  when  Cecrops  is  siqiposed  by  so 
many  to  have  introduced  his  colony  from  Egypt.  Whether  this 
mythic  personage  had  ever  any  real  existence,  or  whether  his 
origin  were  Grecian  or  foreign,  let  speculators  determine  if  they 
can.  It  is  far  more  important  to  remark  that  neither  himself, 
said  to  be  from  Sais,  nor  Cadmus  from  Phenicia,  nor  the  Phry¬ 
gian  Pelops,  imposed  iin  alien  language  upon  the  savages  amongst 
whom  they  settled.  Marriage,  and  the  otlier  elements  of  social 
institutions,  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  took  root 
between  the  llyssus  and  the  Cephisus.  A  craggy  rock  overlook¬ 
ing  these  streams,  about  800  feet  in  length,  and  400  in  breath, 
bore  the  first  fortress  immortalized  in  later  times  by  the  Parthe¬ 
non.  Eleven  hamlets  rose  around  it,  constituting  together  with 
the  Acropolis  the  twelve  tribes  of  Cecropean  Athens.  They  wor¬ 
shipped*  false  gcnls  under  various  titles,  some  indigenous,  and 
others  Iwrowcd  from  the  east,  the  north,  and  from  the  Nile. 
Although  there  never  perhaps  wiis,  at  any  known  historical 
period,  a  distinct  caste  ot  priests,  a  perverted  imiigination  easily 
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supplied  all  deficiencies.  Diluvian  traditions,  the  adoration  of 
departed  heroes,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  ^rave,  im¬ 
parted  a  dynasty  of  fancied  deities  to  Olympus  and  Erebus. 
Woods,  waters,  and  mountains  became  peopled  with  mythological 
creations.  The  more  fantastic  their  forms  or  attributes,  the  more 
prevalent  was  their  worship.  Dodona,  with  its  oracle  and 
gloomy  groves,  as  well  its  its  curious  fountain,  dry  at  noon  and 
full  at  midnight,  went  but  little  way  towards  satisfying  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  superstition,  even  before  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  prophetic 
frenzies  of  Delphi.  Devoutly  believing  that  each  divinity  often  • 
visited  the  world,  Grecian  polytheists  nevertheless  entertained 
two  distinct  systems  of  idolatry, — one  belonguig  to  poetry,  the 
other  to  actual  life.  This  is  a  circumstance  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  since  it  explains  many  anomalies  in  their  history.  Yet 
whilst  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  mysteries,  might  iiiford  some  slight 
support  or  sanction  to  moral  excellence,  futurity  presented  next 
to  notliing  f)eyond  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt.  Bounded, 
therefore,  by  impenetrable  shadows  to  tlie  visible  world,  it  is  only 
wonderful,  that  matters  were  not  worse  than  we  find  them  to  have 
been.  The  Homeric  descriptions  of  heaven  convey  to  us  the 
best  possible  ideas,  we  can  obtain,  as  to  what  passed  in  every- 
day-life  upon  earth,  during  the  heroic  ages ;  and  here  it  is,  that 
an  intellectual  paradise  at  length  greets  our  giize:  for  though  the 
philosophy,  so  called,  of  those  times,  was  only  a  wandering 
meteor,  at  once  transient  and  delusive,  the  national  genius  of 
Hellas  expatiated  in  rhapsodies,  in  sculpture,  and  in  painting ; 
and  unveiled,  with  all  but  an  inspired  apocalypse,  the  glories  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  ! 

Passing  forward  from  these  bewitching  subjects,  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  two  features  fearfully  prominent  in  Grecian  annah>, 
— the  existence  of  slavery,  and  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  ^All 
^  ancient  nations  seem  to  have  considered  tliat  the  right  of  con- 
‘  quest  gave  a  right  to  tlie  lands  of  the  conquered  country.’  The 
more  formidable  among  the  native  warriors  being  killed,  exiled, 
or  conciliated,  a  vanquished  multitude  would  remain  to  become 
serfs  or  bondsmen.  Their  subsistence  was  the  price  of  their 
agricultural  labour ;  and  we  may  see  pretty  clearly  that  similar 
results  would  ensue  in  the  case  of  successful  colonizers,  overawing 
tlie  country  into  which  they  might  emigrate,  by  arts  rather  than 
arms.  In  such  a  case  indeed  the  change  would  be  produced  very 
gradually :  the  process  might  be  almost  imperceptible,  yet  with 
consequences  not  the  less  certain.  Crime,  debt,  and  captives 
taken  in  war,  must  have  augmented  the  numbers  thas  degraded. 
Here  then  was  one  source  of  peril  to  society,  which  affected  more 
or  less  all  Greece ;  although  Sparta,  rather  than  Athens,  drank 
the  deepest  into  its  horrors.  Her  Helots  avenged  their  wrongs 
upon  the  feiirs  of  their  masters.  They  were  descended,  as 
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Muller  conjectures,  from  the  originally  enslaved  population  of  the 
Achaeans;  before  these  had  been  subdued  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  their  parentage,  they  were  the 
Parialis  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  or  like  the  negroes  of  the  southern 
states  in  America,  bowed  down  under  an  iron  yoke ;  and  yet 
planting  with  daggers  the  pillows  of  their  oppressors.  Protracted 
injuries  lay  an  egg  in  the  soul  of  aggression,  which  cruelty  and 
suspicion,  between  them,  hatch  into  a  scorpion.  It  was  not  al¬ 
ways  so  bad  in  Attica,  or  even  elsewhere ;  for  Herodotus  men¬ 
tions  a  remote  era,  when  slavery  was  said  to  be  unknown.  But 
the  cancer  too  soon  appeared ;  and  luxury  increased  it.  ‘  The 
‘introduction  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  into  a  particular 
‘  country,  as  Vet  uncivilized,  is  often  simultaneous  with  that  of 
‘  slavery. '  They  are,  in  ifact,  twin-born  evils,  the  double 
offspring  of  prosperous  violence ;  possessing  many  sympathies  in 
common ;  and  equally  difficult  to  extirpate.  No  alleviation  oc¬ 
curred  in  either,  through  tlie  ascendancy  of  the  Hellenes,  termed 
by  our  author  the  Normans  of  antiquity.  They  seem  to  have 
been  that  portion  of  the  Pelasgian  race,  which  the  longest  retained 
their  fierce  and  vigorous  character,  as  mountaineers,  and  spread 
from  Phocis,  over  all  the  peninsula  of  Greece  (except  Arcadia) 
the  greater  part  of  Thessaly,  Dodona,  and  Attica.  The  lletuni 
of  the  Heraclidae  was  a  consummation  of  this  revolution.  Through 
it,  the  Hellenic  Dorians  obtained  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
whilst  the  Pelasgic  lonians,  their  principal  rivals,  became  settled 
in  the. narrow  territories,  from  Sunium  to  Boeotia.  Colonies,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  also  at  a  later  period,  were  planted  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Euxiiie,.  the  Palus  Mseotis,  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  the  shores  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  Africa,  and  among 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Opposing  families,  then,  {is 
now,  represented  opposing  principles.  Athens  and  the  lonians 
estjiblished  republics ;  Sparta  and  the  Dorians  oligarchies.  They 
were  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  of  their  day.  Abroad 
they  diffused  civilization  and  commerce ;  whilst  at  home,  the 
*  Amphictyonic  confederacy  attempted  to  blend  the  interests  of  all 
into  an  important  league,  of  whicli  the  specific  purposes,  although 
apparently  rather  religious  than  political,  cannot  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained  with  precision. 

The  Return  of  the  Heraclidae  took  place  about  eleven  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  not  more  than  eighty  after 
the  Trojan  war ;  previous  to  which  event,  by  at  least  a  genera¬ 
tion,  Theseus  had  consolidated  the  Athenians  into  a  powerful 
state.  He  founded  a  Prytaneum  or  council-hall,  for  the  common 
use  of  their  twelve  tribes,  dissolving  the  separate  corporation  of 
each,  and  so  amalgamating  into  one  community  the  scattered 
streets,  villages,  and  houses,  with  their  various  inhabitants 
around  the  citadel.  The  festival  of  the  l^anathenspii  was  then 
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instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  union. 
At  this  time,  the  government  appears  to  have  been  a  patriarchal 
monarchy  vested  in  his  own  person;  but  retaining  only  the  com¬ 
mand  in  war,  he  surrendered,  or  at  least  greatly  restricted  his 
other  prerogatives,  and  by  creating,  under  the  name  of  Eupatrids, 
an  hereditary  nobility,  as  well  as  by  dividing  those  below  them 
into  the  two  orders  of  husbandmen  and  mechanics,  he  formed  a 
constitution  indeed, — yet  one  that  was  most  faulty,  because 
grossly  aristocratic.  His  nobles  monopolized  the  care  of  religion, 
all  expositions  of  the  laws,  and  every  magisterial  office.  Strangers 
without  distinction  were  invited  to  tl^e  capital,  that  they  might 
fmternize  upon  these  terms.  Local  boundaries  were  also  accu¬ 
rately  defined.  Ionia  was  separated  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  a 
j)illar  erected  in  the  Isthmus ;  of  which  the  ancient  games,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Neptune,  recorded  the  date,  and  illustrated  both  the 
idolatry  and  manners.  Such  are  declared  to  have  been  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Theseus,  whose  individuality  we  may  consider  about  as 
real,  as  Niebuhr  estimated  that  of  Romulus  or  Numa  Pompilius. 
That  he  was  the  historical  representative  of  a  certain  period,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  That  regal  power  for  ages,  before  and  after 
the  Trojan  war,  must  have  depended  for  its  extent  and  vigour, 
upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  sovereign,  is  equally 
clear ;  as  it  is  also,  that  an  oligarchy,  basing  its  pretensions  upon 
birth,  ruled  for  many  centuries  at  Athens.  T  he  humbler  classes 
possessed  little  share,  direct  or,  indirect,  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs ;  although  the  seeds  of  liberty,  sown  by  the  Creator 
himself  in  the  very  existence  of  society,  had  fallen  into  gp'ound 
far  too  favourable  to  smother  their  future  germination.  ‘  The 
‘  democracy  of  Athens  was  not  an  ancient,  yet  not  a  sudden  con- 
‘stitution.  It  developed  itself  slowly,  unconsciously,  continu- 
‘  ously, — passing  through  the  allotted  orbit  of  royalty,  oligarcliy, 
‘  aristocracy,  timocracy,  tyranny, — till  at  length  it  arrivea  at  its 
‘  dazzling  zenith,  blazed, — waned, — and  disappeared.’  Thymoetes, 
great  grandson  to  Theseus,  having  obtained  his  throne  by  the 
murder  of  a  bastard-brother,  lost  it  through  his  cowardice  in  de¬ 
clining  a  single  combat  with  the  chief  of  Boeotia.  Melanthus,  a 
Messenian  exile,  succeeded  him  by  election,  and  was  the  father 
of  Codrus ;  on  whose  patriotic  and  well-known  self-sacrifice,  the 
royal  title  of  king  became  changed  into  that  of  archon ;  the  office 
being  still  hereditary,  although  with  fresh  limitations  to  its  au¬ 
thority  imposed  by  tlie  nobles.  Medon,  son  to  the  last  monarch, 
was  the  first  of  the  thirteen  perpetual  archons  occupying  the 
next  three  hundred  years  in  Athenian  annals.  In  those  days, 
tliere  occurred  an  important  emigration  of  his  younger  collateral 
relatives  to  the  Asiatic  Ionia.  His  twelve  successors,  overawed 
each  in  turn  by  the  domineering  Eupatrids,  belonged  to  the  re- 
«pective  houses  of  either  Codrus  or  Alcmseon ;  the  latter  being 
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another  potent  family,  introduced  into  Attica,  on  the  deposition 
of  Thymoetes.  But  new  changes  were  now  demanded.  The 
archonship,  confined  to  ten  years,  invited  the  competition  of  all 
the  distinguished  magnates ;  until  on  the  death  of  Eryxias,  the 
lineal  race  of  the  Medontidae  terminated,  and  instead  of  one 
supreme  magistrate,  no  less  than  nine  shared  his  functions  be¬ 
tween  tliem.  The  official  term  also  was  shortened  to  a  twelve- 
month.  At  length,  in  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  and  in  the  year 
B.C.  621,  Draco,  being  chief  archon,  was  deputed  to  institute 
fresh  laws.  He  wrote  them  in  blood ;  and  they  have  perished. 
Our  historian  then  presents  us  with  a  panoramic  view  of  Greece 
and  the  Oriental  world,  previous  to  the  time  of  Solon.  He  re¬ 
minds  us,  that  the  Greek  cities  had  the  advantage  of  a  continuous 
collision  of  mind ;  whereby  e^eriment  knew  no  rest,  and  stag¬ 
nation  became  impossible.  Their  narrow  confines  concentrated 
genius  into  a  focus ;  whilst  sufficient  similarity  of  manners  and 
language  remained,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Olympic 
games,  to  give  them  a  distinct  character  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
I'll  us  were  they  prepared  for  their  struggle  with  Persia.  With 
all  the  disposition  to  follow  him  through  his  sketch  of  Sparta  and 
the  Messenian  wars,  we  have  no  space  for  the  investigation. 
Lycurgus  had  left  an  impress  of  stern  and  rigid  majesty  upon  a 
race  of  heroes,  without  nerves,  or  sympathies,  or  refinement. 
They  were,  as  compared  with  the  Athenians,  what  the  metal  of 
the  furnace  is  to  the  productions  of  the  Parian  or  Pentclican 
quarries.  They  w^ere  cast  rather  than  moulded.  Their  features 
were  duration  and  inflexibility,  rather  than  expression  and  beauty. 
ITieir  government,  regal  in  name,  presented  perhaps  the  firmest 
aristocracy  that  ever  tyrannized.  Whatever  might  be  democratic 
by  law  was  counteracted  by  custom.  I’heir  manners  were  a 
violation  of  nature.  Even  their  liberty,  such  as  it  was,  had  no 
other  charms  than  the  hairshirt  of  the  ascetic,  with  which  he  flays 
his  flesh,  but  soothes  his  soul.  Their  valour  bore  the  brunt  indeed 
of  a  thousand  storms :  yet  it  seemed  generally  based  more  upon 
physical  than  mental  qualifications.  The  horizon  of  tlieir  wishes 
and  affections  was  the  Peloponnesus  alone ;  whilst  Athens  looked 
out  of  herself,  over  sea  and  land,  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Hellas,  upon  every  known  nation.  Sparta  indulged  habits  of 
contemplating  the  past,  and  conserving  the  present  order  of 
things :  Athens  was  for  the  movement.  She  glowed  for  action, 
ex])atiated  in  the  fields  of  imagination,  and  threw  forwiu*d  her 
very  soul  into  the  future  ! 

Governments,  throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece,  had 
been  oligcU*chics  with  a  prince  at  tlieir  head ;  in  other  words, — 
Imnds  of  robbers  with  a  capUiin  over  them.  Transplantation  as¬ 
sisted  to  popularize  and  improve  these  anomalies.  Authority 
gradually  came  to  be  transmuted  from  a  birth-right  into  a  trust ; 
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it  withdrew  from  tlie  shelter  of  ancient  custom ;  and  was  made  a 
loan  from  the  living  rather  than  an  inheritance  from  the  dead. 
Political  struggles  performed  to  freedom  the  kindly  offices  of  in¬ 
cubation,  and  warmed  into  development  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man.  Notions  began  to  establisli  themselves,  at  a  very  early 
period,  that  it  w'as  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  all  power 
must  be  exercised.  The  terms.  State  and  City,  grew  to  be 
synonymous.  Civilization  and  commerce  introduced  a  medium 
between  the  populace  and  nobles.  •  Middle  classes  slowly  sprang 
up ;  and  wdth  them,  the  desire  for  extended  privileges  and  equal 
laws.  At  Athens,  the  very  year  after  Draco  had  promulgated 
his  new  code,  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon  agitated  her  to  the  core ; 
and  the  loss  of  Salamis,  in  the  contest  with  Megara,  led  to  the 
primary  appearance  in  public  of  Solon.  We  pass  over  the  story 
of  Epimenides,  to  notice  the  three  parties  of  the  mountaineers, 
the  lowlanders,  and  the  coastmen,  into  which  the  Athenians  di¬ 
vided.  They  were  the  respective  advocates  of  the  democratic, 
aristocratic,  and  mixed  constitutions.  Confusion  was  getting 
nimpant  amongst  the  poor,  the  respectable,  and  the  opulent. 

.  Some  master-mind  to  compose  the  elements  seemed  unanimously 
called  for;  and  wdiat  Socrates  was  to  the  philosophy  of  reflection, 
Solon  was  to  the  philosophy  of  action.  Wisest  among  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  he  was  the  statesman  for  that  crisis.  He  had 
travelled,  and  thought,  and  studied.  He  had  mingled  with  all 
sorts  of  men.  With  a  cool  head,  affable  manners,  an  unblemished 
fame,  some  genius,  and  an  expansive  range  of  observation,  he 
aimed  at  no  impracticable  theories,  but  only  at  realizing  amongst 
his  countrymen  the  best  they  were  capable  of  bearing.  As  to 
mere  forms,  he  innovated  as  little  as  possible ;  rather  adding  to 
those  of  the  old  constitution,  than  annihilating  ancient  prece¬ 
dents.  Thus  he  revived  or  maintained  the  senate ;  yet,  to  regu¬ 
late  it,  he  created  a  people.  He  founded  a  timocracy,  or  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  property ;  based,  however,  not  upon  birth,  but  on  the 
republican  principles  of  popular  Jurisdiction,  election,  and  ap- 
peah  The  free  population,  including  strangers,  made  the  consti¬ 
tuent  body.  Offices  could  only  be  occupied  by  the  possessors  of 
a  certain  estate ;  and  he  arranged  proprietors  into  four  ranks, — 
namely,  the  Penfcicosiomedimnians,  or  those  whose  annual  income 
yielded  500  measures  of  any  commodity,  dry  or  liquid;  the 
Hippeis,  or  horsemen,  whose  estates  returned  300 ;  the  Zeugitse, 
worth  200 ;  and  the  Thetes,  comprehending  the  multitude  below 
that  amount.  The  value  of  a  measure  was  estimated  at  a  drachma, 
or  the  price  of  a  sheep.  From  the  first  order  alone  the  archons 
could  be  chosen  ;  and  from  the  three  first,  the  senators  and 
minor  magistrates  were  selected.  The  fourth  retained  little  more 
than  the  elective  franchise ;  except  that  any  member  of  it  had 
only  to  acquire  the  necessary  fortune,  when  he  ascended,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  in  the  graduated  scale.  Such  a  four-fold 
classification  appears  strikingly  similar  to  the  corresponding  de¬ 
marcations  of  society  in  feudal  Europe ;  in  the  nobles,  knights, 
burgesses,  .and  peasantry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Solon  appor¬ 
tioned  his  taxation  according  to  property;  and  he  established 
three  great  councils,  or  branches  of  the  legislature.  These  were 
the  Areopagus, — the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred, — and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  People.  The  Areopagus  had  once  embraced 
ail  the  Eupatrids;  Solon  limited  it  to  those  who  had  been 
archons.  Every  crime  might  be  arraigned  before  their  tribu¬ 
nal,  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  to  the  negative  offence  of  idle¬ 
ness.  They  sat  with  primeval  simplicity  in  the  open  air,  upon 
the  Hill  of  Mars.  In  subsequent  times,  they  decided  by  ballot, 
after  an  impartial  audience  granted  both  to  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  The  Senate,  consisting  of  four  and  afterwards  of  five 
hundred,  was  clumsily  elected  by  a  mode  dependent  upon  luizard 
rather  than  system ;  except  that  none  were  eligible  under  thirty. 
Its  functions  seem  to  have  been  those  of  universal  superin¬ 
tendance  over  the  fleets,  the  prisons,  and  even  offences  of  a 
nature  unspecified  by  law ;  w^ith  the  duty  moreover  of  preparing 
th<)se  measures,  wdiich  w^ere  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  as  the  last  great  court  of  appeal.  It  is  justly  remarked, 
that  the  grand  moaern  improvement  in  legislation  has  been  the 
union  of  these  two  latter  courts  into  one  ;  thus  blending  in  a 
representative  senate  the  sagacity  of  deliberation  with  tlie  free¬ 
dom  of  a  popular  conclave.  The  penal  code  underwent  a  molli¬ 
fying  and  most  beneficial  process.  Dread  of  shame,  and  love  of 
glory,  rendered  vice  hateful,  and  virtue  attractive,  so  far  as  hu¬ 
man  enactments  could  do;  although  moderate  fines,  banishments, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  capital  punishment,  awaited  the  condemned 
transgressor.  Upon  such  principles,  whilst  Lycurgus  had  con¬ 
structed  mere  machines,  Solon  educated  men.  ‘  In  Athens,  the 
‘  true  blessing  of  freedom  was  w  ell  placed  in  the  opinions,  and  in 
‘  the  soul.  Thought  w^as  the  common  heritage,  which  every 
‘  man  might  cultivate  at  his  will.  This  unshackled  liberty  had 
‘  its  convulsions  and  its  excesses,  but  producing  unbounded  emu- 
‘  lation,  an  incentive  to  every  efi’ort,  a  tribunal  to  every  claim,  it 
*  broke  into  philosophy  with  the  one — into  poetry  with  the  other 
‘  — into  the  energy  and  splendor  of  unexampled  intelligence  wdth 
‘  all.*  Six  of  the  nine  archons,  allied  ThesmotheUe,  liad  annu- 
jilly  the  charge  of  revision  and  reform.  Aliens  met  with  consi¬ 
derable  encounigement,  although  prohibited  from  purchasing 
lands,  and  subjected  to  a  small  impost  They  W’ere  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  nominate  some  citizen  to  plead  any  cause  they  might 
iuive  before  the  judges.  Slavery,  unhappily,  stood  out  as  before 
ill  luimitigated  atrocity. 

It  is  with  reason  supposed,  that  the  main  outlines  of  his  plan 
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beings  carried  into  effect  by  Solon  during  his  archonship,  their 
details  might  have  been  the  labour  of  several  years.  Conceiv¬ 
ing,  however,  that  after  a  certain  point  had  been  attained,  his 
absence  might  be  advantageous  to  a  city  soon  weary  of  its  wisest 
advisers,  he  solicited  from  the  people  permission  to  travel;  and 
exacted  from  them  a  promise  that  they  would  preserve  his  ordi¬ 
nances  inviolate  at  least  until  he  returned.  He  then  repaired  to 
Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Cyprus;  where,  after  assisting  in 
the  foundation  of  a  new  town,  under  the  sovereign  of  the 
island,  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  tlie  court  of 
Croesus.  Meanwhile,  Pisistratus,  bold,  brilliant,  opulent,  ambiti¬ 
ous,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  ^reat  legislator,  was  already  at  the 
head  of  the  democrats  or  highlanders.  When  Solon  revisited 
his  country,  matters  had  ripened  for  fresh  changes;  and  the 
account  of  a  revolution  widen  ensued,  w’ill  afford  our  readers,  we 
think,  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  best  style  and 
manner : 

*  The  customary  crowd  was  swarming  in  the  market-place,  when 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  appeared  the  chariot/  of 
Pisistratus.  The  mules  were  bleeding — Pisistratus  himself  was 
wounded.  In  this  condition  the  denuigogue  harangued  the  people.  lie 
declared  that  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  enemies  of  himself  and  the 
tM)j)ular  party,  who  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Alcmaconidm)  had  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  a  country  excursion.  lie  reminded  the  crowd  of  his 
services  in  war — his  valour  against  the  IMegarians — his  conquest  of 
Nisaca.  He  implored  their  protection.  Indignant  and  inflamed,  the 
favouring  audience  shouted  their  sympathy  with  his  wrongs.  *  Son 
of  Hippocrates,*  said  Solon,  advancing  to  the  spot,  and  with  bitter 
wit,  ‘  you  are  but  a  bad  imitator  of  Ulysses.  He  wounded  himself  to 
delude  his  enemies — you,  to  deceive  your  countrymen  !*  The  sagacity 
of  the  reproach  was  unheeded  by  the  crowd.  A  special  assembly  of 
the  people  was  convened,  and  a  partisan  of  the  demagogue  moved  that 
a  body-guard  of  fifty-men,  armed  but  with  clubs,  should  be  assigned 
to  his  protection.  Despite  the  infirmities  of  his  iige,  and  the  decrease 
of  his  popular  authority,  Solon  had  the  energy  to  op{)ose  the  motion, 
and  predict  its  results.  The  credulous  love  of  the  people  swept  away 
all  precaution — the  guard  was  granted.  Its  numl)er  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  stationary;  Pisistratus  artfully  increased  the  amount,  till  it* 
swelled  to  the  force  required  by  his  designs.  He  then  seized  the  cita¬ 
del — the  antagonist  faction  of  IMegacles  fled — and  Pisistratus  was 
master  of  Athens.  Amidst  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  the  city, 
Solon  retained  his  native  courage.  He  appeared  in  public — harangued 
the  citizens — upbraided  their  blindness — invoked  their  courage.  In 
his  speeches  he  bade  them  remember  that  if  it  be  the  more  easy  task  to 
prevent  tyranny,  it  is  the  more  glorious  achievement  to  destroy  it.  In 
his  verses  he  poured  forth  the  indignant  sentiment,  which  a  thousand 
later  bards  have  borrowed  and  enlarged : — *  Blame  not  heaven  for  your 
tyrants,  blame  yourselves.*  The  fears  of  some,  the  indifference  of 
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otherH,  rendered  his  exhortations  fruitless !  The  brave  old  man  sor¬ 
rowfully  retreated  to  his  house,  hung  up  his  weapons  without  his  door, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  melancholy  boast,  that  ^  he  had  done 
all  to  save  his  country,  and  its  laws/  This  was  his  last  public  effort 
against  the  usurjHjr.  He  disdained  flight ;  and,  asked  by  his  friends 
to  what  he  trusted  for  safety  against  the  wrath  of  the  victor,  replied, 

*  To  old  age,’ — a  sad  reflection,  that  so  great  a  man  should  find  in  in¬ 
firmity  that  shelter  which  he  claimed  from  glory/ — Vol.  I.,  pp,  3/0 — 

372. 

Pisistratus  conducted  himself  with  such  admirable  modera¬ 
tion,  as  to  deserve  the  eulogium  of  his  wise  relative,  that  ‘  but 
‘for  his  ambition  he  would  have  been  the  worthiest  citizen  of 
‘Athens/  Reenforced  the  laws  of  Solon;  so  that  his  usurpa¬ 
tion  rather  confirmed  than  supplanted  the  former  order  of 
affairs.  For  five  or  six  years  he  retained  his  power  unimpaired; 
until  the  lowlanders  and  coastmen,  having  united,  soon  succeeded 
in  expelling  him  from  the  capital.  The  political  wave  brought 
him  back  by  the  vehemence  of  its  recoil.  A  theatrical  pageant 
reconciled  the  people  to  his  return.  Once  more,  however,  he 
was  exiled ;  and  yet  finally  he  fought  his  way  home  again,  after 
the  interval  of  eleven  years.  Experience  had  matured  his  talents, 
without  hardening  his  heart.  A  passion  for  letters  in  general, 
and  for  the  poems  of  Homer  in  particular,  softened  his  sway,  or 
at  least  gilded  over  the  iron  of  liis  sceptre.  He  founded  a  pub¬ 
lic  library,  erected  magnificent  temples,  laid  out  the  gardens  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  fostered  intellectual  habits  amongst  his  sub¬ 
jects.  The  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  concentrated  and  embodied 
tlie  elements  of  that  democracy,  which  like  Cromwell  in  England, 
or  Napoleon  in  France,  he  rather  wielded  than  overthrew.  He 
introduced,  or  more  probably  strengthened,  the  already  existing 
agricultural  interest  as  a  counter-oalance  against  the  commer¬ 
cial  classes;  conceiving,  with  the  sagacity  so  common  to  all 
usurpers,  that  large  landed  proprietors  form  a  better  basis  for  an 
order  of  nobility,  with  its  natural  consequences,  than  the  ex¬ 
pansive  opulence  of  trade,  with  so  many  popidar  associations. 
The  capture  of  JSigeum,  mid  the  colonization  of  the  Chersone- 
sus  by  the  first  ^iiltiades,  were  the  chief  features  of  Athenian 
achievement  in  foreign  countries.  The  usurper  closed  a  long, 
chequered,  but  on  the  whole,  most  prosperous  career,  in  the  year 
527  oefore  the  Christian  era. 

Three  sons  survived  him, — Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thcssalus. 
The  administration  of  tlie  eldest  worked  out  the  ambitious 
views  of  his  father.  The  second  proved  himself  an  elegant 
sensualist,  as  the  companion  of  Anacreon  and  Simonides.  Hav¬ 
ing  insulted  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  that  citizen,  with  his  friend 
and  preceptor  Aristogeiton,  conspired  against  the  Pisistratidspj 
and  murdered  Hipparchus.  Hippias  soon  degenerated  into  a 
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sullen,  cruel,  and  suspicious  despot  The  Alcmaeonidse,  who  had 
been  biinished  from  Athens  as  irreconcileable  enemies  to  his 
family,  combined  with  Sparta  for  his  overthrow ;  and,  after  two 
fruitless  efforts,  at  length  accomplished  their  object.  Headed  by 
Clistlienes,  they  allowed  their  leader  to  effect  some  important 
changes;  which,  whilst  they  wore  the  appearance  of  a  party- 
triumph,  in  reality  emancipated  the  country.  It  was  his  plan  to 
scatter  the  power  of  the  great  proprietors,  not  altogetner  as 
traitors  to  the  commonwealth,  so  much  as  opponents  to  his  own 
faction.  Yet,  under  the  old  Ionic  division  of  four  tribes,  many 
ancient  ties  and  sympathies  had  subsisted  between  tlie  nobler  and 
poorer  classes.  Clisthenes  multiplied  the  four  into  ten ;  subdi¬ 
viding  them  moreover  into  still  smaller  denominations,  each  with 
its  local  magistrate,  and  local  assemblies.  To  prevent  the  un¬ 
due  predominance  of  any  individual,  he  Introduced  the  Ostra¬ 
cism,  to  which  he  was  himself  an  early  victim.  His  expulsion 
occurred  through  an  intrigue,  patronized  like  former  ones,  by 
Sparta.  Not  that  liberty  could  be  thus  annihilated ;  for  Cleo- 
menes,  the  Lacedaemonian,  withdrew  from  Athens,  both  baffled 
and  scorned,  amidst  the  indignation  of  those,  whom  his  success 
would  have  again  enslaved.  The  breathing-time,  afforded  by  his 
retreat,  restored  Clisthenes  to  his  station.  But,  perceiving  that 
Sparta  was  meditating  deep  revenge  for  her  recent  failure,  some 
foreign  alliance  he  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
republic ;  and  a  formal  embassy  set  out  to  engage  the  succour  of 
Darius. 

That  prince  had  succeeded  in  gracing  an  enormous  dominion. 
The  Grecian  colonies  of  Asia,  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Croesus, 
the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  the  possessions  of  Cyrus,  Egypt  as 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  the  Median  provinces  of  Deioces,  to¬ 
gether  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  Europe,  were  the  members 
of  his  mighty  monarchy.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus ;  on 
the  north,  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  as  well  as  by  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  the  rivers  Oxus  and  laxartes ;  on  the. 
south,  by  the  Arabian  deserts ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean — to  Cyrene  and  the  Therraaic  gulf ; — it  com¬ 
prehended  millions  of  men  spread  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
globe.  Artaphernes,  brother  to  the  Persian  sovereign,  held  the 
satrapy  of  Sardis ;  and  before  him  the  Athenian  ambassadors  re¬ 
spectfully  appeared:  ‘Send  Darius,’  said  he,  ‘earth  and  water, 
tfie  accustomed  symbols  of  homage,  ‘and  he  will  accept  your 
‘alliance;’  and  to  this,  after  considerable  deliberation,  the  Gre¬ 
cian  strangers  assented.  On  their  return  home,  a  storm  of  indig¬ 
nation  fell  upon  them,  as  might  have  been'  expected.  Athens 
repudiated  their  baseness,  and  gathered  up  her  strength  for  the 
struggle.  The  Chalcidian  war,  which  ensued,  augmented  her 
confidence  in  herself.  ‘  Not  from  the  example  of  the  Athenians 
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•  only,’  observes  Herodotus,  ‘  but  from  universal  experience,  we 
‘  may  learn  that  an  equal  form  of  government  is  the  nest  Whilst 
‘  in  subjection  to  tyrants,  the  Athenians  excelled  none  of  their 
‘  neighbours  in  war ; — delivered  from  the  oppressor,  they  excelled 
‘  them  all an  evident  proof  that,  controlled  by  one  man,  they 
‘  exerted  themselves  feenly,  because  exertion  was  for  a  master ; 

‘  but  regauiing  liberty,  each  was  made  zealous,  because  his  zeal 
‘  was  for  himself, — and  his  individual  interest  was  the  common 
‘  welfare.*  It  must  be  admitted,  that  truth  sat  upon  his  style,  wdien 
tlie  venerable  father  of  profane  history  indited  these  immortal 
words;  and  the  force  of  their  simplicity  seems  irresistible. 
Hippias,  who  had  resided  at  Sigeum,  after  his  flight  from  Athens, 
paid  a  visit  to  Sparta ;  and  now  finally  passed  over  to  Sardis. 
There  he  bowed  before  the  representative  of  the  great  king;  and 
surrendered  both  his  own  independence,  and  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  that  of  Clrecce  herself,  to  the  yoke  of  a  master  and  an 
alien  ! 

Meanwhile,  there  had  occurred  a  prologue  to  the  vast  Persian 
tragedy.  Darius  had  rewarded  with  satrapies  the  services  of 
several  Grecian  nobles,  during  his  recent  Scythian  expedition. 
Amongst  tliese,  Aristagoras,  the  deputy-governor  of  Aliletus, 
became  remarkable  through  an  invasion  of  Naxos,  the  largest 
and  most  w'ealthy  of  the  Cyclades,  in  conjunction  with  Mega- 
bates,  one  of  the  generals  under  the  great  king.  The  two  com¬ 
manders,  however,  having  quarrelled,  the  expedition  failed ;  and 
Aristagoras,  foreseeing  that  his  ill  success  w^ould  tell  against  him 
at  Susa,  anticipated  its  consequences  by  a  revolt,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  republican  institutions  not  merely  in  his  own  city, 
but  in  the  other  states  of  Ionia.  To  stand  alone  against  such 
forces  as  must  inevitably  descend  upon  him,  impossible ;  and 
lie  therefore  set  out  in  person  to  implore  aid  froin  Lacedaemon  and 
Athens.  At  the  first  he  could  do  nothing;  but  at  the  last  he  ar¬ 
rived,  Just  wdien  the  ambassadors  had  returned  from  Sardis, 
charged  w’ith  the  haughty  reply  of  Artaphernes.  It  proved  a 
crisis  the  most  favourable  for  his  purpose  that  could  have  been 
imagined.  Twenty  vessels  of  war  were  decreed  for  the  assistance 
of  Ionia.  Five  more  were  manned  by  the  Eretrians  of  Eubsea, 
and  sailed  w  ith  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  There,  the  Greeks  disem- 
biirking,  marched  up  the  country  along  the  winding  banks  of  the 
Cayster,  and  over  the  mountains  of  Tmolus,  and  surprised  Arta¬ 
phernes  at  Sardis.  The  city  slightly  built,  although  sufficiently 
populous,  was  soon  set  on  fire.  Thousands  of  Persians  rushed 
into  the  market-place,  and  gallantly  encountered  their  assailants. 
These,  alarmed  as  mucli  at  their  own  conflagration,  as  at  the  un¬ 
expected  resistjuice  of  the  citizens,  retreated  under  the  influence 
ot  panic ;  and  suffered  heavy  losses  before  tliey  could  reach  their 
.  ships.  T  hen  followed  the  usual  alternations  of  prosperity  and 
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adversity, — of  hope  and  fear, — which  convulse  almost  every  revo* 
lution.  Cyprus  acceded  to  tlie  cause  of  liberty  for  a  brief  twelve- 
month;  at  tne  close  of  wliich  she  was  compelled  to  re-assume  her 
dependence.  Aristagoras  perished  in  Thrace,  a  martyr  to  his 
magnanimous  projects.  Ionia  herself  was  reconquered,  after  the 
bloody  combat  at  Lade,  opposite  Miletus.  The  cloud  of  war 
swept  onward  over  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  not  sparing 
eitlier  the  towns  or  territories  to  the  left  of  the  Hellespont. 
Miltiades,  chief  of  the  Chersonesus,  abandoned  his  possessions, 
and  set  sail  for  Plialerum.  Mardonius,  son-in-law  to  Darius, 
superseded  Artaphernes,  and  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  an 
unwieldly  armament.  He  was  bent  upon  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  or  at  least  the  chastisement  of  Athens : 

'From  the  time  that  the  Athenians  had  assisted  the  forces  of  Mile- 
tus  and  Ionia  in  the  destruction  of  Sardis,  their  offence  had  rankled 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  Darius.  Like  most  monarchs,  he  viewed  as 
more  heinous  offenders  the  foreign  abettors  of  rebellion,  than  the 
rebels  themselves.  Religion  no  doubt  conspired  to  augment  his  in¬ 
dignation.  In  the  conflagration  of  Sardis  the  temple  of  the  great 
Persian*  deity  had  perished ;  and  the  inexpiated  sacrilege  made  a  duty 
of  revenge.  So  keenly  indeed  did  Darius  resent  the  share  that  the  re¬ 
mote  Athenians  had  taken  in  the  destruction  of  his  Lydian  capital,  that 
on  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  is  said  to  have  called  for  his  bow, 
and  shooting  an  arrow  in  the  air,  to  have  prayed  for  vengeance  against 
the  offenders ;  and  three  times  every  day,  as  he  sate  at  table,  his  at¬ 
tendants  were  commanded  to  repeat  to  him,  'Sir,  remember  the 
Athenians.’  ’ — ib.  p.  457. 

We  pass  by  the  intermediate  dispute  between  Athens  and 
Egina,  as  well  as  certain  political  changes  at  Sparta,  to  survey  for 
a  moment  (and  it  can  be  no  more)  the  memorable  plains  of 
Marathon  !  The  march  of  Mardonius,  accompanied  by  Hippias, 
was  marked  by  ravages  the  most  barbarous.  It  terminated  in  that 
long  expanse,  which  skirts  the  sea-coast  of  Attica,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  Athens,  looking  towards  the  shores  of  Euboea. 
It  is  now  a  dreary  waste  to  every  eye,  but  that  of  tlie  mind,  en¬ 
kindled  with  a  love  of  liberty,  and  the  inextinguishable  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  brave.  From  the  tumulus,  thrown  up  after  the  buttle 
over  tlie  corpses  of  the  dead,  may  be  seen  ‘  the  grazing  buffalo,  or 
*  peasant  bending  at  his  plough.’  Yet  how  different  a  spectacle 
H'as  expanded  under  the  sky  three  and  twenty  centuries  ago. 


*  There  is  a  sliglit  niisUikc  here.  Tlie  temple  really  destroyed  was  that 
of  the  goddess  Cybele,  and  not  that  of  the  Sun,  as  many  readers  of  this 
pJimgrapli  might  suppose.  The  Persians  no  doubt  lionourcd  her,  as  the 
Lydians  also  did. 
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Gigantic  hosts,  in  all  the  splendor  of  oriental  pageantry,  covered 
the  ground  for  miles;  phalanxes  of  cavalry,  with  steeds  and 
riders  both  sheathed  in  mail ; — deep  masses  of  turbaned  infantry, 
drawn  up  in  files  seeming  numberless,  and  beneath  banners  bhiz- 
ing  and  gorgeous :  whilst  between  them  and  the  city  of  Minerva, 
lay  a  comparative  handful  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand 
Greeks,  with  a  low  chain  of  wooded  hills  on  their  left,  a  torrent 
on  their  right,  and  strengthened  by  very  few,  if  any,  horsemen  or 
archers.  We  may  imagine  their  armour  bright  and  well-tempered; 
their  helmets  wrought  and  crested  with  cones  of  many  glowing 
colours,  ‘  and  the  plumage  of  feathers  or  horse-hair  rich  and  wav- 
‘  ing  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  W'earer.'  We  may  fancy 
their  vows,  and  sacrifices,  and  prayers :  we  may  feel  the  genend 
homage  conceded  to  the  genius  of  Miltiades ;  we  may  conceive 
the  stern  determination  of  freemen  recoiling  from  slavery,  in 
readiness  for  death  with  honour,  rather  than  life  with  disgrace ; 
we  may  hear  the  trumpet  invented  by  Pallas  for  the  peculiar  use 
of  her  favoured  votaries ; — and  then,  lo  !  the  uplifting  of  the 
standards, — the  rush  of  battle, — the  fierce  charge  so  unexpected 
by  Persia, — the  barbarians  breaking  away  towards  the  waves, — 
the  triumph  of  civilization  and  liberty  over  despotism  and  dark¬ 
ness, — the  curtain  of  night  descending  upon  the  confounded  aiul 
slaughtered  combatants ; — until  the  whole  scene  of  ocean  and  laud, 
through  the  light  of  burning  vessels,  became  still  more  luridly 
and  awfully  visible,  to  the  exulting  though  wearied  conquerors ! 
The  man  who  can  remain  unmoved  amidst  such  associations,  is 
welcome  to  our  sincerest  pity.  He  would  smile  at  our  having 
liad  a  hazel  cut  upon  the  spo^  and  brought  home  amongst  our 
choicest  treasures,  to  make  the  hearts  of  listening  children  thrill 
and  throb  at  its  exhibition  on  a  holiday.  But  we  are  reminded 
that  Themistocles  and  Aristides  had  both  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  conflict.  The  latter  watched  over  the  prisoners  and  booty ; 
whilst  Miltiades  conducted  back  his  satiated  troops  to  the  town ; 
lest  a  portion  of  the  still  formidable  enemy,  doubling  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Sunium,  might  fall  upon  unprotected  Athens. 

The  course  of  eleven  eventful  years,  intervening  between  this 
victory  and  those  of  Plataea’  and  Mycale,  was  illustrated  by  the 
character  and  popularity  of  Miltiades;  his  annexation  of  Lemnos 
and  Imbrus  to  the  Athenian  sway ;  his  subsequent  failure  before 
Ptiros ;  his  trial  on  account  of  that  disaster ;  the  commutation  of 
his  capital  sentence  into  a  pecuniary  fine  of  fifty  talents ;  and  his 
death  soon  afterv^Tirds,  in  prison.  Our  author  has  unanswerably 
prostrated  the  absurd  assertions  of  Mitford  and  his  copyists,  as  to 
tlie  trial  of  the  great  general  being  an  instance  of  popular  ingra¬ 
titude.  It  happens  that  his  accuser  was  a  noble  ;  that  his  defence 
not  being  satisfactorily  supported,  the  aristocracy  demanded  his 
death; — when  the  favour  of  the  people,  not  unniindfiil  of  his 
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priory,  preserved,  so  fur  as  they  were  able,  tlie  life  of  tlieir  ‘  hero  ! 
For  all  these  statements,  iistonishing  as  they  must  appear  to  party 
writers,  and  conservative  historians,  there  have  ever  existed  both 
chapter  and  verse  in  the  original  documents  of  the  times :  yet 
what  are  they  deemed  worth,  when  a  prejudice  against  freedom 
is  to  be  fostered  at  our  public  schools  and  universities?  Aristides 
and  Themistocles  had  now  become  the  prominent  actors  at  Athens ; 
and  we  extract  with  pleasure  their  portraits  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bulwer : 

^  Before  the  battle  of  IMarathon,  Aristides  had  attained  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  Athens.  Ilis  birth  was  noble — his  connexions 
wealthy — his  own  fortune  moderate.  He  had  been  au  early  follower 
and  admirer  of  Clisthenes,  the  establisher  of  |)opular  institutions,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratida* ;  but  he  shared  the  predilections  of 
many  jwpular  chieftains,  and  while  opposing  the  encroachments  of  a 
tyranny,  supported  the  power  of  an  aristocracy.  The  system  of 
Lycurgus  was  agreeable  to  his  stern  and  inflexible  temper.  His  in¬ 
tegrity  was  republican — his  loftiness  of  spirit  was  patrician.  He 
had  all  the  purity,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the  fervour  of  a  patriot ; 
— he  had  none  of  the  suppleness  or  the  passion  of  a  demagogue  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  felt  much  of  that  high-spirited  disdain 
of  vianaging  a  people,  which  is  common  to  great  minds  conscious  that 
they  are  serving  a  people.  His  manners  were  austere ;  and  he  rather 
advised  than  persuaded  men  to  his  purj>oses.  He  pursued  no  tortuous 
j>olicy  ;  but  marched  direct  to  his  object,  fronting,  and  not  undermin¬ 
ing,  the  difhculties  or  obstacles  in  his  path.  His  reputation  for  truth 
and  uprightness  was  proverbial ;  and  when  some  lines  in  ^schylus 
were  recited  on  the  stage,  implying  that  *  to  and  not  to  seem,  his 
wisdom  was,’  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  fixed  at  once  u|K)n 
Aristides.  His  sternness  was  only  for  principles — he  had  no  harshness 
for  men.  Priding  himself  on  impartiality  between  friends  and  foes, 
he  pleaded  for  the  very  person,  whom  the  laws  obliged  him  to  prose¬ 
cute  ;  and  when  once,  in  his  capacity  of  arbiter  between  two  private 
persons,  one  of  the  parties  said  that  his  opponent  had  committed  many 
injuries  against  Aristides,  he  rebuked  him  nobly :  ^  Tell  me  not,*  he 
said,  *  of  injuries  against  my^lf,  but  against  thee.  It  is  thy  cause  I 
am  adjudging,  and  not  my  own.'  It  may  be  presumed  that,  with  these 
singular  and  exalted  virtues,  he  did  not  seek  to  prevent  the  wounds 
they  inflicted  upon  the  self-love  of  others,  and  that  the  qualities  of  a 
superior  mind  were  displayed  with  the  bearing  of  a  haughty  spirit. 
He  beciime  the  champion  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Alarathon,  held  the  office  of  public  treasurer.’ — Vol.  II.,  pp. 

bl— 00. 

Tliemistocles,  however,  was  the  genius  of  his  age;  made  up 
of  extremes ;  without  virtue,  but  without  fear.  The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  had  deprived  him  of  sleep ;  not  so  the  far  nobler  ones 
of  Aristides.  His  powers  ex|)anded  with  his  years. 
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*  Once  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  whicli  was  ilUHriti. 
nrite,  according  to  Athenian  prejudice,  since  his  motlier  was  a  foreigner, 
his  success  was  rapid,  for  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  the  |hh». 
pie  demand  in  a  leader — not  only  the  talents  and  the  courage,  but  the 
affability  and  the  address.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  boon  companion 
— he  committed  to  memory  the  names  of  the  humblest  citizens — his 
versatility  enabled  him  to  be  all  things  to  all  meh.  Without  the  lofty 
spirit  and  beautiful  mind  of  Pericles,  without  the  prodigal  but  effemi¬ 
nate  graces  of  Alcibiades — without  indeed  any  of  their  Athenian 
poetry  in  his  intellectual  composition,  he  yet  possessed  much  of  their 
lowers  of  persuasion,  their  ready  talent  for  business,  and  their  genius 
of  intrigue.  But  his  mind,  if  coarser  than  that  of  either  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  was  yet  perhaps  more  masculine  and  determined;  nothing  di¬ 
verted  him  from  his  purpose — nothing  arrested  his  ambition.  Ilis 
ends  were  great,  and  he  associated  the  rise  of  his  country  with  his 
more  selfish  objects ;  but  he  was  unscrupulous  as  to  his  means.  Avid 
of  glory,  he  was  not  keenly  susceptible  to  honour.  He  seems  rather 
not  to  have  comprehended,  than,  comprehending,  to  have  disdained,  the 
limits  which  principle  sets  to  action.  Remarkably  far-sighted,  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  prophetic  science  of 
affairs :  patient,  vigilant,  and  profound,  he  was  always  energetic,  be¬ 
cause  always  well  prepared.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  69,  70. 

\ 

In  the  lapse  of  a  comparatively  brief  interval,  Aristides  lost 
ground  at  Athens,  partly  through  jealousy  at  his  unimpeachable 
fame ;  and  in  part,  through  that  strict  impartiality  between 
friends  and  foes,  in  appointments  to  offices,  which  disgusted  his 
tvarmest  adherents.  Such  a  policy,  startling  as  the  assertion  may 
appear,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bulwer  in  affirming  to  be  neither 
wise  nor  just;  for,  leaving  selfishness  for  an  instant  out  of  the 
uuestion,  w’e  either  act  upon  principle,  or  from  party  motives.  If 
the  former, — ‘  we  weaken  public  virtue,  when  we  give  equal  re- 

*  wards  to  the  principles  we  condemn  as  to  those  which  w’c  ap- 
^  prove.  We  make  it  seem  jis  though  the  contest  had  been  but  a 

*  war  of  names,  and  w'e  disregard  the  harmony?  which  ought  im- 

*  perishably  to  subsist  betw^een  the  opinions  which  the  state  should 
‘approve,  and  the  honours  which  the  state  can  confer.*  Even 
where  mere  partizanship  is  the  spring  of  action,  we  maintain  that 
the  spirit  of  the  original  compact,  through  which  all  political 
unions  hold  together,  is  violated,  wffien  opponents  are  sunered  to 
gather  the  harvest,  and  followers  go  unrewarded.  That  there  are 
certain  obvious  limits  to  this,  as  well  as  every  other  course  of  con¬ 
duct,  we  admit ;  yet,  as  history  ought  to  be  ‘  philosophy  tcach- 
‘ingby  examples,'  we  recommend  these  passing  remarks,  w  ith  all 
seriousness,  to  our  present  rulers,  for  their  consideration.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  either  harshness  or  laxity  ;  only  let  prizes  fall 
into  right  hands,  instead  of  being  whirled  round  in  the  w'heel  of 
a  lottery ;  or  still  more  vexatiously  retained  by  tliose,  w'ho  eat  the 
bread  but  curse  the  beards  of  their  employers.  Themistocles 
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was  the  more  practical  man.  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his, — 
/  The  gods  foroid  tliat  I  should  be  in  power,  and  my  friends  no 
‘partakers  of  my  success.’  His  influence,  therefore,  soon 
eclipsed  that  of  his  rival,  who  was  banished  by  the  Ostracism  from 
Athens.  Meanwhile,  the  silver  mines  of  I«aurion  having  become 
very  productive,  Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  propose,  that 
their  revenues,  instead  of  being  divided  as  heretofore  between  all 
the  free  citizens,  should  in  future  be  appropriated  to  the  national 
object  of  enlarging  the  navy.  The  people  consented  to  this 
sacrifice,  although  falling  immediately  upon  themselves,  and 
|)ressed  upon  them  by  their  own  leader ; — a  sacrifice,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  which  no  aristocracy  would  have  endured,  nor  a  single 
aristocrat  have  ever  dreamed  of  supporting,  in  any  other  flush  ion, 
than  as  when  Sancho  Panza  undertook  to  lay  a  diurnal  comple¬ 
ment  of  stripes  upon  his  owm  precious  person.  Generosity,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  popular 
bodies.  The  money  thus  obtained,  augmented  the  maritime 
forces  of  Athens  to  200.  triremes.  Twenty  new  ones  were  to  he 
built  annually.  A  new  and  nobler  direction  was  given  to  the 
public  mind.  Themistocles,  when  reproached  with  having  taken 
his  countrymen  ‘from  the  spear  and  shield,  and  sent  them  to 
‘  the  bench  and  oar,’  gloried  in  it,  as  the  main  point  of  his  policy. 
He  discerned  from  afar  the  mighty  preparations  wdiich  Persia  was 
making  to  avenge  her  disgraces. 

Darius  having  died,  his  second  son  Xerxes,  by  Atossa,  tlie 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  ascended  the  throne.  A  revolt  of  nearly  all 
Egypt  had  first  to  be  quelled,  before  he  could  let  loose  the  full 
flood  of  war  agmnst  Europe.  But  after  he  returned,  as  the  new' 
lord  of  the  East,  triumphant  from  the  Nile,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  Mardonius  governed  his  councils.  That  general  had 
not  forgotten  Marathon ;  nor  did  his  master  need  to  be  reminded 
of  it.  The  splendours  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  and 
Susa,  together  with  his  recent  successes,  inflated  his  imagination 
and  pride.  To  an  astonished  divan  he  laid  open  schemes, 
w'hich  regarded  Greece  but  as  the  threshold  of  the  conquest  of 
the  West ; — •  until  heaven  itself  should  be  the  only  boundary  to 
‘  the  Persian  realms,  and  the  sun  shine  on  no  country  contiguous 
‘  to  his  ow'ii.’  Artabanus  alone  remonstrated,  and  predicted  the 
consequences.  For  an  interval  his  remonstrances  seemed,  and 
only  seemed,  to  have  prevailed ;  for  wisdom  could  never  dwell 
permanently  with  courtiers  and  eunuchs.  The  expedition  against 
Greece  became  a  favorite  project,  with  the  great  king,  as  well  as 
his  besotted  subjects.  Tour  years  were  not  deemed  an  idle 
<lelay  in  collecting  fleets  and  armies  destined  to  overrun  the 
occidental  world.  ‘  Never,’  says  Herodotus,  wdiose  expressions 
we  borrow,  ‘  was  there  such  an  armament  before.  Hard  would 
‘  it  be  to  specify  one  nation  of  Asia,  which  did  not  accompany 
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‘  the  king,  or  any  waters,  save  the  great  rivers,  which  were  not 
‘  exhausted  by  his  troops/  Nothing  that  skill  could  accomplish, 
or  foresight  devise,  was  left  unatteinpted  or  unarranged.  The 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos  wjts  severed  from  tlie  Thracian  con¬ 
tinent  by  an  enormous  canal.  Bridges  were  thrown  across  the 
Strymon  and  Hellespont ;  and  in  the  year  B.C.  480,  Xerxes  set 
out  from  Sardis  for  Abydos.  There  he  reviewed  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  forces;  andw^ept  at  the  solemn  reflection,  that  within  less  than 
a  century  each  living  soul  before  him  would  be  numbered,  like 
himself,  with  the  dead  !  He  poured  a  libation  into  the  sea  at 
sun-rise ;  had  perfumes  burnt  upon  the  bridge  which  history  has 
immortalized ;  and  then,  imploring  the  orb  of  dav  to  crown  his 
arms  with  prosperity,  he  cast  the  cup  with  a  scimiUir  into  the 
waves, — the  signal  lor  his  battalions  to  move.  Seven  days,  and 
as  many  nights,  WTre  consumed  in  their  mere  transit  out  of  Asia 
into  Europe.  The  Hellespont,  crowded  with  masts  and  sails, 
beheld  1,700,000  men  reflected  in  its  waters, — as  Assyrians, 
Indians,  Parthians,  Nubians,  Ethiopians,  Syrians,  and  Colchians, 
poured  into  the  plains  of  Doriscus,  followed  by  suttlers,  slaves, 
courtezans,  camels,  and  horses,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
and  baggage  of  so  vast  a  multitude.  Twelve  hundred 
and  seven  triremes  skirted  the  shore,  as  infantry  and  cavalry 
advanced  to  Thermo  and  Mygdonia,  out-spreading  their 
multitudinous  array  to  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon. 
Greece,  instead  of  instantly  uniting  against  the  invaders, 
still  seemed  a  prey  to  local  jealousies.  Several  of  her  states 
anticipated  the  storm,  and  sent  the  symbols  of  their  allegi¬ 
ance  forthwith  to  the  barbarian.  Herodotus  declares  that,  had 
Athens  followed  their  example,  Hellas  must  have  submitted  to 
the  yoke.  For  no  resistance  could  then  have  occurred  by  sea: 
the  Lacedjemonians  could  not  have  persevered  by  land,  deserted 
as  they  would  have  been  l)y  their  allies ;  so  that  the  honour  of 
rescuing  civilization  from  an  oriental  deluge,  which  might  have 
affected  every  land  in  every  age,  down  to  our  own  times,  is  due, 
and  due  alone,  under  divine  Providence,  to  the  invincible 
Athenians.  T"he  oracles,  pre-engaged  no  doubt  by  Persian  emis¬ 
saries,  afforded  small  encounagement.  A  congress  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  met  at  Corinth,  in  wdiich,  happily  for  all,  Themisto- 
cles  acquired  the  most  important  influence.  He  allayed  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  wove  into  one  w^eb  of  policy  the  various  dispositions 
and  passions  there  convened.  Ambassadors  were  sent  for  suc¬ 
cours  to  Argos,  Crete,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse, — in  vain.  The 
Thessjilians  dispatched  envoys  to  the  Isthmus,  although  their 
chiefs  had  joined,  and  even  invited,  Xerxes  into  their  country. 
But  both  people  and  princes,  as  the  storm  came  on,  yielded  to  its 
fury ;  when  it  was  at  length  determined  by  the  Grecian  con¬ 
federates  to  defend  the  Pass  of  Thermopylse. 
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The  result  of  that  determination  is  too  well  known  to  allow  ns 
to  dwell  upon  an  oasis  in '  the  annals  of  mankind,  which  makes 
the  blood  leap  quicker  in  our  veins.  The  allied  squadron  from 
Corinth,  Megara,  Egina,  Sicyon,  Sparta,  Epidaurus,  Eretria, 
TriBzen,  Ityraea,  Ceos,  and  the  Opuntian  Locris,  amounted  to 
124*  vessels;  which  were  more  than  doubled  by  the  complement 
from  Athens,  with  Themistocles  for  its  admiral.  Artemisium, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Thermopylae,  in  the  narrow  sea  along 
the  projecting  shores  of  Eubaea,  was  selected  as  a  naval  station, 
offering  great  advantages  in  encountering  superior  numbers,  as 
well  as  affording  facilities  for  retreat,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  EuryWdes,  a  Spartan,  had  the  nominal  command  in 
chief  over  the  entire  fleet ;  but  Themistocles  was  the  soul  of  every 
design,  and  possessed  the  real  control.  In  fact,  the  Euripns 
proved  the  Thermopylae  of  the  ocean.  Several  severe  actions 
exercised  the  strength  and  valour  of  both  parties,  without  any 
decisive  consequences  to  either.  Athens  signalized  herself  in 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  courage  of  her  sons,  and  fresh  succours  has¬ 
tened  to  the  aid  of  Themistocles.  The  Persians  lying  off  Aphetae, 
under  Mount  Pelion,  after  having  been  rather  disheartened  than 
encouraged  in  the  late  engagements,  receiv^ed  further  damage 
from  a  dreadful  storm  like  those  so  frequent  in  Grecian  summers. 
‘The  bodies  of  the  dead,- and  the  wrecks  of  ships  floating  around 
‘  the  prows,  entangled  their  oars  amidst  a  tempestuous  and  heavy 
‘  sea.*  Yet  the  death  of  Leonidas  left  them  presently  sole  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  whole  coast  to  Sunium  and  Salamis,  where  the  Greeks 
had  anchored  after  retiring  from  Artemisium.  The  selfish  war¬ 
riors  of  the  Peloponnesus  occupied  themselves  in  fortifying  the 
Isthmus;  thus  leaving  Attica  without  protection  to  brave  the 
Median  invasion.  Upon  the  talents  of  an  individual  the  awful 
catastrophe  was  to  turn.  Themistocles  well  knew'  that  for  liis 
countrymen  to  coop  themselves  in  their  capitiil,  would  be  to  in¬ 
vite  utter  destruction.  He  therefore  harangued  them  from  day 
to  day ;  he  appealed  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  his  subtlety 
and  bribery  had  warped  to  his  own  views ;  he  contrived  that  the 
sacred  serpent,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  should  suddenly 
disappear ; — until  finally  having  convinced  them  that  their  real 
defence  must  be  in  w'ooden  walls,  their  families  were  sent  aw'ay 
to  cities  of  refuge,  whilst  he  embarked  those,  who  could  bear 
arms,  in  the  navy  of  378  large  triremes.  The  same  sagacious 
commander  brought  about  the  subsequent  battle  of  Salamis: 
‘  High  on  a  throne  of  precious  metals,  placed  on  one  of  the  emi- 
‘  nences  of  Mount  ^Egaleos,  sate,  to  survey  the  contest,  the  royal 
‘  Xerxes.  The  rising  sun  beheld  the  shores  of  the  Eleusinian 
‘  gulf  lined  with  his  troops  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  and  with  a 
‘  miscellaneous  and  motley  crowd  of  such  as  were  rather  specta- 
‘  tors  than  sharers  of  the  conflict.*  The  Persian  gal  lies  are  com- 
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puted  to  have  been  a  tlioimnd  in  number  upon  the  lowest  cal¬ 
culation.  As  the  fatal  morning  broke,  loud  paeans  among  the 
rocks  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  sailors  and  the  clang  of 
trumpets : 

‘  The  admiral  of  the  great  king  directed  his  manoeuvres  chiefly 
against  Themistocles,  for  on  him,  as  the  most  reno\vne(l  and  exp- 
rienced  of  the  Grecian  leaders,  the 'eyes  of  the  enemy  were  turned. 
From  his  ship,  which  was  unusually  lofty,  as  from  a  castle,  he  sent 
forth  darts  and  arrows,  until  one  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  commanded 
by  Aminias,  shot  from  the  rest,  and  bore  down  upon  him,  with  the 
prow.  The  ships  met,  and  fastened  together  by  their  brazen  beaks, 
which  served  as  grappling  irons,  Ariabignes,  as  Herodotus  calls  him, 
or  Ariamenes,  according  to  Plutarch,  gallantly  boarded  the  Grecian 
vessel,  and  was  instantly  slain  by  the  hostile  pikes,  and  hurled  into 
the  sea.  The  first  who  took  a  ship  was  an  Athenian  named  Lycomedes. 
The  Grecians  keeping  to  the  straits,  the  Persians  were  unable  to  bring 
their  whole  armament  to  bear  at  once,  and  could  only  enter  the  narrow 
pass  by  detachments  ; — the  heaviness  of  the  sea,  and  the  cumbrous  size 
of  their  tall  vessels,  frequently  occasioned  more  embarrassment  to 
themselves  than  the  foe, — driven  and  hustling  the  one  against  the 
other.  The  Athenians  maintaining  the  right  wing,  were  opposed  by 
the  Phof nicians ;  the  Spartans  on  the  left  by  the  lonians.  The  first 
were  gallantly  supported  by  the  ^ginetans,  who,  long  skilled  in 
maritime  warfare,  eclipsed  even  their  new  rivals,  the  Athenians.  The 
Phoenician  line  was  broken.  The  Greeks  pursued  their  victory,  still 
preserving  the  steadiest  discipline,  and  the  most  perfect  order.  The 
sea  became  strewn  and  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels,  and  the 
IxMlies  of  the  dead ;  while,  to  the  left,  the  lonians  gave  way  before 
that  part  of  the  allied  force  commanded  by  the  Spartans,  some  fighting 
with  great  valour,  some  favouring  the  Grecian  confederates.  !Mean- 
while,  as  the  Persians  gave  way,  and  the  sea  became  more  clear,  Aris¬ 
tides,  who  had  hitherto  remained  on  shore,  landed  a  body  of  Atheni¬ 
ans  on  the  isle  of  Psyttaleia,  and  put  the  Persian  guard,  there  sta¬ 
tioned,  to  the  sword. 

‘  Xerxes  from  the  mountain,  his  countless  thousands  from  the  shore, 
beheld  afar  and  impotent,  the  confusion,  the  slaughter,  the  defeat  of 
the  forces  on  the  sea.  Anxious  now  only  for  retreat,  the  barbarians 
fell  back  upon  Phalerum  ;  and  there  intercepted  by  the  Ailginetans, 
were  pressed  by  them  in  the  rear  ;  by  the  Athenians,  led  by  Themis- 
tocles,  ill  front.’ — ib.,  pp.  I7I  — IBl. 

‘  Leaving  IVIardonius  in  Thessaly,  where  he  proposed  to  winter, 
Xerxes  now  hastened  home.  Sixty  thousand  Persians,  under  Arta- 
bazus,  accompanied  the  king  only  as  far  as  the  passage  into  Asia  ;  and 
it  was  with  an  inconsiderable  force,  which  pressed  by  famine,  devas¬ 
tated  the  very  herbage  on  their  way,  and  wliich  a  pestilence  and  the 
dysentery  diminished  as  it  passed,  that  the  great  king  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  on  which  the  bridge  of  boats  had  already  been  broken  by 
wind  and  storm.  A  more  abundant  supply  of  provisions  than  they 
had  yet  experienced,  tempted  the  army  to  excesses,  to  which  many  fell 
victims.  The  rest  arrived  at  Sardis  with  Xerxes.* — ib,,  pp.  196,  191. 
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Mardonius,  through  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  vain  attempted 
to  detach  the  Athenians  from  tlie  confederacy ;  imagining,  upon 
good  grounds,  that  if  he  could  but  do  so,  all  Greece  would  fall  an 
easy  prey.  Frustrated,  however,  in  this  and  similar  efforts,  he 
laid  Attica  waste,  and  seized  upon  its  deserted  metropolis ;  for 
tlie  Athenians  had  returned  to  it,  after  their  late  victory,  for  a 
mere  brief  interval,  until  the  purposes  of  Persia  should  be  ap¬ 
parent  When  the  forces  of  the  great  king  once  more  advanced, 
the  citizens  retired  to  arouse  Sparta  from  her  lethargy.  That 
state  at  length  re-awakened  her  energies;  and  40,000  men,  under 
the  regent  Pausanias,  set  out  for  action.  No  sooner  did  Mardo¬ 
nius  hear  of  their  march,  than  he  committed  what  remained  of 
Athens  to  the  flames,  and  pitched  his  tents  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus,  extending  them  from  Erythrae  to  Plataea.  There,  over¬ 
taken  by  the  Grecian  allies,  after  several  days  in  the  month  of 
September  being  spent  about  manoeuvres,  single  combats,  and 
conflicting  councils  on  both  sides,  an  engagement,  second  to  few 
in  its  character  and  results,  prostrated  and  scattered  the  oriental 
armies.  Mardonius  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  upon  the 
field.  With  him  expired  the  last  dream  of  barbaric  conquest. 
The  Athenians  tlien  rushed  upon  his  camp,  and  carried  it  by 
storm.  So  complete  was  the  panic,  and  so  tremendous  the 
slaughter,  that  a  few  thousands  barely  escaped.  Such  plunder 
and  treasures  awaited  the  victors,  as  ultimately  demoralized 
Lacedaemon; — tents  and  couches  flaming  with  gold,  cups,  vessels, 
and  sacks  full  of  the  precious  metals, — cnains,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  dead, — besides  horses,  sumpter-mules,  female 
captives,  and  all  the  trappings  and  appliances,  by  which  despotism 
made  a  luxury  of  war  !  On  the  self-same  day,  a  no  less  remark¬ 
able  triumph  was  achieved  at  Mycale,  in  Ionia,  where  Athens 
again  led  the  way  in  annihilating  the  fleets  of  her  enemy.  The 
trophies  of  Salamis  were  almost  rivalled  in  Asia,  and  upon  the 
very  coasts  of  the  now  humbled  autocrat  Sestos  was  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  besieged  ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  returned  to  Phalerum 
laden  with  enormous  booty,  and  bearing  the  cables  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  to  be  suspended  in  the  Del¬ 
phian  temple.  Still  lingering  in  Lydia,  Xerxes  beheld  the  scanty 
and  exhausted  remnants  of  that  prodigious  armament,  over  which 
he  had  condescended  to  weep  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  It 
had  fulfilled,  and  more  than  fulfilled,  the  prediction  of  his  tears ; 
whilst  Athens,  the  object  of  its  vengeance,  was  destined  for  a 
career  of  glory.  Greece  rose  visibly  and  majestically  above  tlie 
rest  of  the  civilized  earth ;  and  the  acropolis  of  Minerva  was  the 
radiant  day-stir  upon  her  brow.  Neither  Rome,  nor  Gaul,  nor 
Germany,  had  been  as  yet  redeemed  from  barbarism.  In  Italy 
indeed,  Etruria,  with  its  uncertain  illumination,  was  waning  fast 
from  the  scene ;  while  in  the  south  alone,  those  colonies  which 
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were  planted  by  Hellenic  or  Pelas^c  emigrants,  shed  light  upon 
their  adopted  shores.  The  pride  of  Carthage  had  been  broken  bv 
a  signal  defeat  in  Sicily;  and  Persia,  although  still  the  grand 
monarchy  of  the  Eiist,  succumbed  under  that  stroke  of  paralysis, 
from  which  she  never  perfectly  recovered. 

Themistocles  hastened  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  his  native  city, 
and  to  form  the  new  harbour  of  the  Piraeus.  Both  these  affairs 
demanded  an  astonishing  share  of  address ;  in  which  accomplish¬ 
ment,  however,  their  promoter  happened  to  be  without  a  parallel. 
He  was  a  wonderful  and  fortunate  politician  ;  but,  like  too  many 
others  of  his  class,  he  confounded  external  greatness  with  sub¬ 
stantial  prosperity.  He  resolved  to  unite  the  various  insular 
states  in  one  vast  confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  foresaw 
that  his  own  country  must  be  placed,  through  her  navy  and  com¬ 
merce.  In  this  way,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  by  land  became 
sapped  and  undermined  by  the  maritime  prowess  of  her  rival. 
Pausanias  grew  rich,  haughty,  and  corrupted,  Aristides,  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  command,  remained  simple  and  sagacious. 
His  moderation  extinguished  opposition,  and  enabled  him  to 
consolidate  the  Ionic  league.  Its  treasury  being  fixed  first  at 
Delos,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Athens,  placed  the  golden  key 
of  all  Greece  in  her  luuid.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  now 
emerged  into  unclouded  eminence.  Cyprus,  Byzantium,  Eion, 
Scyros,  Thasos,  and  Naxos,  the  Grecian  cities  of  Caria  and 
Lycia,  as  well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  w^ere  rendered  more 
or  less  subject  to  Athens.  From  the  Chelidonian  isles  on  the 
Pamphylian  coast  to  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine,  every  hostile  streamer  had  vanished.  No  troops  could 
approach  w  ithin  a  day  ^s  journey  on  horseback  of  the  Grecian  seas. 
The  affair  of  Tanagra  brought  all  Bocotia,  except  Thebes  herself, 
into  the  Atlienian  alliance.  In  Egypt  alone,  failure  toUil  and 
merited,  awaited  its  interference.  True  also  it  is,  that  the 
grandeur  of  Athens  w^as  not  supported  by  natural  strength ; 
her  soil  being  sterile,  her  territory  limited,  her  population  small. 
It  depended  for  its  very  existence  upon  advance  and  excitement, 
accompanied,  as  these  must  necessarily  be,  in  such  circumsUinces, 
by  correspondent  ultimate  exhaustion.  From  being  the  consti¬ 
tuted  guardian  of  Grecian  revenues,  luxury,  and  refinement,  led 
her  gradmdly  to  look  upon  herself  Jis  little  else  than  their  trustee 
tor  her  own  benefit  iteliance  upon  that,  which  degenenitcd  into 
foreign  tribute,  rotted  away  tlie  spirit  of  industry  in  her  people. 
Self-aggrandizement  became  the  idol  of  the  Athenians.  They 
domineered  over  others,  without  governing  themselves.  They 
were  the  lords  rather  than  the  labourers  of  the  common  hive ;  and 
hence  the  character  attached  to  them  was  tliat  of  hornets  rather 
than  protectors.  A  further  source?  of  deterioration  lay  in  the  alms 
and  public  tables  (or  poor-laws  Jis  w'c  should  call  them),  instituted 
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by  Cimon,  which  offered  encouragement  to  idleness,  instead  of 
imposing  penalties  upon  it,  as  Pisistratus  had  done.  Nor  was  the 
administration  of  justice  free  from  tlie  grossest  defects ;  so  that 
the  heart  of  society  got  diseased  at  home,  rendering  it  callous  as 
to  what  went  on  abroad.  Muller  observes  that  the  means,  whereby 
multitudes  were  attracted  to  Attica,  were  an  equality  without 
bounds,  and  an  excessive  licentiousness.  An  admiral  from  the 
Phalerum  sailed  annually  round  the  Archipelago,  like  the  Capu- 
daii  Piisha  of  Turkish  times,  to  collect  the  imposts,  and  watch  the 
posture  of  affairs.  His  vigilance,  however,  was  that  of  the  vul¬ 
ture !  Power  begat  oppression;  and  opulence  corruption.  Yet 
for  seventy  years  the  supremacy  of  Athens  lasted.  Aristides  and 
Themistocles,  followed  by  the  son  of  the  hero  of  Marathon,  illus-- 
trated  the  age  which  produced,  adored,  and  then  neglected  them. 
Nowhere,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  could  be  seen  festivals 
and  theatrical  entertainments  so  magnificent  and  various;  or 
manners  so  polished,  or  social  enjoyments  so  multiplied  and 
refined.  Athens  was  to  the  ancient  world  what  Paris  was  to  the 
modern  one  in  the  eighteenth  century — the  seat  of  fashion,  taste, 
philosophy,  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  general  science.  The  vic¬ 
tory  at  Salamis  had  led  to  several  democratic  consequences. 
Obtained  by  seamen,  mostly  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  these 
began  to  claim,  in  political  privileges,  the  rewards  of  military 
service.  The  destruction  of  houses  and  property  by  Mardonius, 
and  the  temporary  but  national  abandonment  ot  the  city,  broke 
down  many  ancient  distinctions.  After  the  battle  of  Platjea, 
Aristides,  himself  an  aristocrat,  proposed  and  carried  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  proprietary  qualifications  for  civil  offices.  The  career  of 
Pausanias  warned  Hellas  in  general,  and  the  adventures  of  The¬ 
mistocles  Attica  in  particular,  that  the  standard  of  public  virtue  in 
public  men  was  fast  declining.  Yet  common  spectators,  perhaps, 
saw  no  shadows  amidst  the  dazzling  lights  of  that  picture,  which 
Mr.  Bulwer  has  eloquently  described,  and  which  is  the  last  extract 
w^e  can  afford  room  for  on  the  present  occasion. 

‘  A  rapid  glance  over  the  events  of  the  few  years,  commemorated 
in  the  last  book  of  this  history,  will  suffice  to  show  the  eminence 
which  Athens  had  attained  over  the  other  states  of  Greece.  Slie  was 
the  liead  the  Ionian  league — the  mistress  of  the  Grecian  seas  ;  with 
Sparta,  the  sole  rival  that  could  coj^e  with  her  armies,  and  arrest  her 
ambition,  she  had  obtained  a  peace ;  Corinth  was  humbled — iEpna 
ruined — Megara  had  shrunk  into  her  dcpendancy  and  garrison.  The 
states  of  Boeotia  had  received  their  very  constitution  from  the  hands 
of  an  Athenian  general — the  democracies,  planted  by  Athens,  served 
to  make  liberty  itself  subservient  to  her  w’ill,  and  involved  in  her 
safety.  She  had  remedied  the  sterility  of  her  own  soil  by  securing 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  neighbouring  Eulxsa.  She  had  addcnl  the 
gold  of  Thasos  to  the  silver  of  Laurion,  and  established  a  footing  in 
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Thessiily  which  was  at  once  a  fortress  against  the  Asiatic  arms,  and  a 
mart  for  Asiatic  commerce.  The  fairest  lands  of  tlie  opposite  coast, — 
the  most  powerful  islands  of  the  Grecian  seas, — contributed  to  her 
treasury,  or  were  almost  legally  subjected  to  her  revenge.  Her  navy 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  skill,  in  number,  and  renown  ;  at  home  the 
recal  of  Cimon  had  conciliated  domestic  contentions,  and  the  death  of 
Cimon  dispirited  for  awhile  the  foes  to  the  established  constitution.  In 
all  Greece  the  Athenian  Myronides  was  perhaps  the  ablest  general — 
Pericles  (now  rapidly  rising  to  the  sole  administration  of  affairs)  wiis 
undoubtedly  the  most  highly  educated,  cautious,  and  commanding 
statesman.* — ib.,  pp.  382 — 1^4. 

It  was  about  five  years  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  that  Pericles 
obtained  that  supreme  power  which  resembled  a  tyranny,  but  was 
only  the  expression  and  concentration  of  the  democratic  will. 
This  celebrated  politician  is  found  in  the  midst  of  immortal 
names,  at  the  close  of  an  heroic,  yet  in  the  meridian  of  a  civilized 
age.  His  birth,  services,  and  genius,  have  attracted  the  greatest 
attention  in  almost  all  times,  and  in  every  country.  It  may  have 
escaped  our  author,  that  several  years  since,  in  the  heat  of  the 
delates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  an  elaborate  parallel  w^as  drawn  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  between  Earl  Grey  and  Pericles  the 
Alcmooonid.  The  latter  it  was  ‘‘  wdio  overthrew  the  fabric  of 
^  Athenian  grandeur ;  who  neutralized  the  conservative  power  of  the 
Areofjogusy  and  transferred  the  supreme  authority  to  an  uncombed 
democracy.  By  releasing  the  deliberatipns  of  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly  from  tlie  control  of  tlie  Areopagus,  he  deprived  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  all  stability,  and  exposed  it  to  every  blast  of  caprice.  It 
wus  no  longer  a  machine  regulated  upon  know  n  principles,  but 
subjected  to  the  wmiton  management  of  influential  demiigogues.” 
The  angry  critic  then  proceeds  to  w^irp  the  records  of  history  to 
his  ow  n  view,  and  shower  charges  of  ambition,  as  well  as  selfish¬ 
ness,  upon  a  liberal  Premier,  from  the  exclusive  shelves  of  some 
college-library.  Precious  in  the  eyes  of  Toryism  wull  ever  be 
the  most  remote  image  of  a  House  of  Lords,  lowering  througli 
the  mists  of  anti(piity.  Undoubtedly  the  great  Athenian 
enthroned  himself  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen ;  but  we 
have  tlie  testimony  of  Thucydides,  that  it  was  through  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  manners,  his  personal  uprightness,  and  the  dignity 
W’ith  wdiich  he  addressed  the  people.  Not  therefore  indebted  to 
any  unw’orthy  conduct  for  the  pow’er  he  possessed,  neither  flattery 
nor  cajolery  was  necessary  for  its  exercise.  He  inspired  an  entire 
population  which  loved  him,  w'itli  confidence  in  misfortune;  with¬ 
out  sparing  to  rebuke  its  insolence,  or  contradict  its  wushes  in 
prosperity.  He  humbled,  indeed,  the  aristocracy,  although  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  privileged  class  himself ;  most  justly  judging,  that  the 
retention  of  w’hat  ought  not  to  be  retained,  involves  folly  as  w’ell 
as  crime ;  in  other  words  that  it  is  the  devil  in  a  cap  and  bells  ! 
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The  Aristotelian  description,  with  the  ttXovtoi  icai  jStot 

(fw^QOvi  8ia^€povT€c,  may  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  our  own 
Upper  House,  as  well, as  to  the  Areopagus  of  Athens:  but  the 
simple  point  at  issue  is,  whether  irrespotisihle  power^  however 
good  in  the  estimation  of  w^ak  minds  for  the  few  possessing  it, 
works  beneficially  or  otherwise  for  the  public  at  large.  Pericles 
acted  upon  his  own  opinion  touching  such  matters,  and  made 
many  a  noble  monopolist  of  his  times  turn  pale  at  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  his  libenilism.  This  we  can  readily  conceive.  He 
governed  the  masses  wdtli  prodigious  talent  most  assuredly ;  yet  it 
is  not  the  less  certain,  that  it  wiis  by  and  through  themselves.  His 
financial  abilities  none  could  deny.  He  raised  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  confederate  cities,  then  about  six  hundred  in  number,  to  the 
avenige  of  a  talent  each,  or  the  gross  annual  sum  of  £144,000 
sterling  altogether ;  instead  of  receiving  only  four  hundred  and 
sixty  talents  for  the  whole,  as  had  been  settled  by  Aristides.  He 
made,  Athens,  moreover,  tlie  centre  of  judicial  authority,  by  allow¬ 
ing  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  tribunals  in  the  inferior  states. 
Hence  arose  an  augmentation  to  her  revenues,  besides  her  being 
rendered  the  civil  and  forensic  metropolis  of  all  Greece.  The  rents 
for  her  corporate  properties,  such  as  pastures,  forests,  salt-works, 
rivers,  houses,  theatres,  and  mines,  were  let  for  terms  of  years,  or 
on  heritable  leases.  Tolls,  customs  and  excise,  titlies,  a  poll-tax 
|)aid  by  strangers  for  protection,  and  upon  slaves,  at  the  rate  of 
three  obols  per  head,  formed  the  minor  sources  of  income.  They 
were  probably  farmed  out  among  speculators,  together  with  the 
fines  levied  upon  persons  convicted  of  petty  misdemeanours, 
l^ericles  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  record,  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  upon 
any  thing  like  scientific  principles ;  whilst,  as  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  in  modern  parlance,  he  left  Athens  herself  to  be  the 
memorial  of  his  magnificence  and  profuseness.  His  foreign 
policy  was  at  its  commencement  essentially  pacific.  Not  that  he 
bowed  down  to  ambition  less  than  others  who  caught  popular 
attention  ;  but  he  understood  better  than  they  did,  on  what  foun¬ 
dations  the  real  grandeur  of  their  country  could  be  reared — 
namely,  a  maritime  force,  strengthening  those  possessions  already 
acquired,  and  exercising  “that  inert  and  silent  power,  which 
springs,  as  it  were,  from  moral  dignity  and  national  renown : — 
whatever  in  this  latter  respect  might  make  Athens  illustrious, 
made  her  formidable.”  Under  his  auspices,  the  Acropolis  became 
so  covered  with  splendid  edifices,  that  it  w^as  called  by  its  admirers 
‘a  city  of  the  gods;*  whilst  others,  envious  of  its  fame,  insinuated 
that  the  Empress  of  the  seas  had  degenerated  into  ‘  a  vain  woman 
decked  out  with  her  jewels.  *  The  master-pieces  of  Phidias 
C'allicratcs,  and  Mnesicles  the  architect  of  the  Propylcea,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  never  surpassed ;  nor  can  a  more  felicitous  combination 
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of  genius,  taste,  materials,  and  climate,  be  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man.  The  matchless  marbles  of  Paros  received  from  the 
hands  of  skilful  artists  such  symmetry  of  proportion,  as  well  as 
such  elaboration  of  workmanship,  combined  with  durability,  its 
might  have  defied  the  fingers  of  time,  had  not  barbarism  and  war 
volunteered  their  atrocious  itssistance.  Tombs  and  tripods  ab¬ 
sorbed  sums  almost  without  limit  in  their  embellishment.  Ivory  and 
gold  were  lavished  in  the  most  tasteful  ornament ;  realizing  alike 
the  sublime  Superb,  and  avoiding  the  vulgarity  of  ostentation. 
Even  the  interior  of  the  temples  glowed  with  the  richest  harmony 
of  colours,  vidth  each  lineament  and  hue  perfect  in  its  style  and 
polish.  The  Elgin  and  other  existing  fragments,  mutilated  as 
they  are,  still  proclaim  that  the  fine  arts  at  Athens  were  Passions 
rather  than  Tastes ;  so  that  with  the  Odeon  and  Parthenon,  she 
might  well  be  denominated  the  'EXXac  'EXXaSoc^  ‘‘  the  Greece  of 
Greece!**  But  alas!  alas!  fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  Gloria,  is  the 
affecting  motto  upon  all ;  and  amidst  the  approaching  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war,  her  political  ascendancy  at  least  was  to  be  l)rought  down 
to  the  ground.  Having  tasted  the  earlier  miseries  of  that  cup  of 
bitterness,  Pericles  departed. 

We  thank  our  author  cordially  for  the  entertainment  and  deliglit 
aflorded  in  these  volumes.  They  possess  the  rare  merit  of  being 
written  for  all  classes,  and  for  all  ages.  The  most  imaginative  and 
refined  will  find  nothing  beneath  their  notice  ;  nor  the  less 
instructed,  anything  above  their  comprehension.  The  ardour  of 
youth  may  take  fire  from  their  perusal;  and  the  wisdom  of  age 
expatiate  in  the  more  pensive  pleasures  of  memory.  This  feature 
of  universality  strikes  us  as  marking  first-rate  genius.  Mr.  Bul- 
wer’s  reputation  has  now  extended  wherever  our  literature  is 
known,  or  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Athens  and  the 
Athenians  will  cover  him  with  fresh  garlands ;  for  his  translations 
and  criticisms  on  the  tragedians  and  other  poets,  which  we  reserve 
for  a  future  occasion,  will  not  detract  from,  but  enhance  his  fame 
as  a  gifted  favourite  with  the  muses.  His  erudition  appears  just 
where  it  ought ;  in  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  and  mastership 
over  the  subject  before  him,  rather  than  in  learned  notes,  or  mul¬ 
tiplied  references.  The  page  is  replete  with  information  conveyed 
in  a  manner  at  once  animated,  and  generally  graceful.  But  there 
is  no  fiourish  of  trumpets,  no  })arade  of  superiority,  nor  the  conse- 
(piential  airs  of  a  mere  man  of  letters.  The  work  is  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be — a  history ;  with  each  narrative  given  as  an  ancient 
Greek  of  the  lower  age  might  have  done  it,  had  he  been  now 
alive — throwing  all  his  soul  into  tlie  annals  of  his  own 
country — aiming  to  be  perspicuous  as  well  as  to  be  ad¬ 
mired — tenacious  of  truth  for  its  own  sake — stored  with  authentic 
^  knowledge — in  love  with  liberty — and  full  of  natural  talent. 
As  on  the  pinions  of  an  eagle,  he  often  soars  into  the  sunlight 
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of  iinagiiiatioii ;  yot  without  losing  sight  of  the  earth.  His  facts 
stand  out,  much  more  than  his  style,  in  native  and  forcible  sim¬ 
plicity — whilst  the  coruscation  and  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings  are 
only  caught  by  the  proper  projections;  thus  making  the  entire  work, 
like  a  series  of  intellectual  architecture  under  a  warmly  illumined 
sky,  full  of  brilliant  sights  and  scenes,  and  peopled  with  living 
sUituary.  We  will  also  redeem  our  pledge  in  noticing  his  ble¬ 
mishes.  In  the  completeness  of  our  admiration  for  classical  lore, 
we  trust  never  to  lose  our  love  for  the  ‘  pure  w'ells  of  English 
undefiled.’  Our  own  language,  derived  to  most  of  us  through  the 
lips  of  a  mother,  flows  from  its  very  origin  in  connexion  wdtli 
many  sjicred  reminiscences.  But  independent  of  this,  there  is  an 
intrinsic  richness,  strength,  and  music  in  its  soul  and  sounds, 
which  to  trifle  with  or  violate,  strikes  us  as  the  extreme  of  literary 
sacrilege.  We  glory  also  in  its  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  character; 
while  thankful  for  tne  admixture  of  Greek  and  Roman  words, 
which  have  so  augmented  its  flexibility  and  copiousness.  Let  not, 
however,  the  ornamental  usurp  upon  the  substantial ;  yet  unhap- 
pilv  this  is  what  occurs  every  day  amongst  witlings  and  scribblers, 
iiiding  their  peccadilloes  under  the  sanction  of  such  a  name  as 
Mr.  Bulwer’s.  We  protest,  therefore,  against  all  phraseology 
like  the  following  :  ‘  Cecrops  reclaimed  his  subjects  from  an  w»- 
providential  life;*  vol.  i.  p.  21 :  ‘in  which  after-times  imagined 
to  trace;*  p.  24:  ‘the  Persian  creed  resembled  the  most  to  that 
of  Christianity p.  52 :  ‘  the  more  we  can  approach  the  Deity 
to  ourselves p.  72:  ‘the  Dorians  neighboured  by  warlike 
hordes;*  p.  105,  and  p.  165:  besides  twice,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
the  second  volume,  pp.  136,  209.  Boyle  and  Shakspeare,  we 
w'cll  know,  use  approach  and  neighbour  as  active  verbs,  and 
the  former  wdth  the  sign  prefixed  to  the  dative  case  of  tlie 
second  noun ;  yet  it  appears  to  us  as  having  been  long  aban¬ 
doned.  So  also  ‘to  progress  to  a  point;’  page  160;  and 
vol.  ii.,  page  468 ;  ‘  Croesus  prodigalized  fresh  presents 

‘on  the  Delphians;’  vol.  i.  p.  418:  ^conditioned*  as  used  for 
agreed^  upon  the  authority  of  Raleigh,  Donne,  and  L*Estrange ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  364  ;  or  ‘  boarding  plunder,*  in  the  sense  of  carrying  it 
on  board  a  vessel ;  vol.  i.  p.  480 ;  as  well  as  ‘  heavenlier,’  p.  323 ; 
avid  of  glory’  instead  of  greedy;  p.  70,  vol.  ii ;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  terms,  stvcep,  ensconce^  immemorial,  and  a  few  others 
sometimes  occur.  We  are  no  admirers,  either,  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  applied  to  pagan  objects,  as  the  ‘  Holy  city  of  Eleusis;* 
vol.  i.  p.  425;  the  ‘mystic  Egypt;’  the  ‘divine  Spirit  of  the 
drama;*  vol.  ii.  516;  the  stuuied  substitution  of  Fate  for  an 
Almighty  Providence ;  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  or  the  reverse  in  p.  268, 
wdiere  our  author  am  talk  very  w’ell  about  ‘  the  results  uncontem¬ 
plated  by  the  Providence  of  stitesmen  !  * 

Wc  shall  be  borne  out  by  the  majority  of  our  readers,  w'c  feel 
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persuaded,  in  being  jealous  on  these  points.  It  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  us,  moreover,  to  deprecate  an  insinuation,  (arising  from 
mere  carelessness,)  in  vol.  i.  p.  333,  that  ‘craft  and  the  spirit  of 
‘  artifice,'  are  countenanced  in  the  sacred  writings ;  as  also  the 
preposterous  praise  awarded  to  the  ‘  French  philosophers  of  the 
‘  last  century,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  238 — 9,  as  having  performed  what 
Christianity  alone  can  acliieve ; — nor  do  w’e  agree  in  his  opinions 
as  to  the  advantages  of  war.  Correct  views  on  these  subjects  are 
only  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  !  Let  us 
add,  too,  that  w^e  hope,  on  the  ground  of  good  taste,  to  see  the 
next  edition  delivered  from  such  dowsers  or  rather  weeds  of 
rhetoric,  as  callinj^  Naxos  ‘the  gem  of  the  Cyclades and  Delos 
‘the  navel  of  Ionian  commerce  or  ‘  Artabanus  being  sacrificed 
‘to  the  manes  of  his  victims;'  or  the  ‘wdld  recesses  which  gloomed 
^the  antique  grove  of  Telephus;’  vol.  i.,  p.  470;  as  well  as  ‘the 
‘  voluptuous  city  of  Sardis,’  described  in  the  same  pjige  as  ‘  being 
‘chiefly  built  with  reeds;*  p.  445.  The  personification  of  the 
victory  at  Marathon  as  ‘  being  a  second  Solon  to  Athens,’  p. 
484,  appears  absurd,  in  our  humble  judgment;  and  so  does  the 
ensuing  passage  from  p.  3.55:  in  SparUieach  man,  as  a  ‘m«achine, 
‘  wjis  to  be  wound  up  by  the  tyranny  of  a  fixed  principle ;  it 
‘  could  not  dine  as  it  plejised — it  could  not  walk  as  it  pleased — it 
‘  w’as  not  permitted  to  seek  its  she  machine^  save  by  stealth,  and 
‘  in  the  dark ;  its  children  w'cre  not  its  ow  n ;  even  itself  had  no 
‘  property  in  self.'  Now'  and  then  there  occurs  a  most  laborious 
and  affected  collocation  of  words,  accompanied  w  ith  occasional 
ambiguity,  and  confusion  of  figures :  nor  is  the  account  of  the 
celebnited  eartlupiake  at  SparUi,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  317 — 318,  free  from 
considerable  bombast  and  fustian ;  all  arising  from  Mr.  Buhver’s 
forgetting  his  noble  vocation,  and  turning  out  of  the  paths  of 
simplicity  after  some  gaudy  butterfly,  not  w’orth  exhibition,  when 
he  luis  caught  it.  These,  how  ever,  are  mere  insects  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  of  a  most  ingenious  and  gifted  apothecary,  very  seldom 
annoying  us  through  the  extent  of  1,100  pjiges;  and  only  men¬ 
tioned,  that  so  great  an  enchanter  may  be  rendered  as  delightlul 
as  jiossible  to  the  myriads  of  his  admiring  countrymen. 


Art.  11.  Leciures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
Catholic  Churchy  delivered  at  St,  Mary's,  Moorjields,  during  the 
Lent  of  By  Nicholas  Wiskman,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the 

University  of  Rome ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
In  2  vols.  12mo.  London:  Booker.  1830. 

The  same  in  1  vol.  12mo.  Hodson.  1830. 


^HE  questions  are  frequently  asked,  even  by  persons  who, 
from  their  position  in  society,  might  be  supposed  to  be  able, 
without  much  eifort  to  ascertain  the  fact :  Is  Komanism  on  the 
increase,  or  is  it  on  the  decline  in  the  United  kingdom  ?  Have 
its  principles  changed  with  the  times ;  or  are  they  still  radically 
and  essentially  the  same,  however  much  they  may  be  controlled 
by  circumstiinces,  or  temporarily  neutralized  by  the  operation  of 
causes  powerfully  antagonist  in  their  character  ? — questions  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  to  treat  with  indifference  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  the  pages  of  ecclesiiistical  history,  and  more 
especially'  wdth  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  they  refer. 
The  influence  exerted  on  its  afl’airs  by  the  see  of  Rome  from  the 
time  when  Augustine  and  his  forty  Benedictine  associates  landed 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Anglo- SiLXons,  till  the  period  at  which  the  Rector  of  Lut¬ 
terworth  ciime  forth  and  assailed  its  legitimacy,  was  of  the  most 
marked  and  determinate  kind ;  and  though  it  was  increitsingly 
thwarted  and  checked  by  the  exertions  of  the  Wicklittites,  it 
nevertheless  continued  to  foster  the  widely-extended  and  firmly- 
rooted  system  of  hierarchical  power,  which  had  moulded  all  the 
various  forms  of  social  life.  Even  after  the  tenets  advanced  anti 
advocated  by  Luther  had  made  considerable  progress  in  this 
country,  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  held  in  great 
veneration ;  and  nothing  but  his  excessive  cupidity  and  an  act  of 
gross  imprudence  could  have  precipitated  him  from  the  place  to 
which  his  ghostly  emissiiries  and  advocates  had  elevated  him  in  the 
estimation  both  of  the  head  and  the  body  of  the  English  people. 
The  efforts,  however,  wdiich  were  incessantly  made  to  repress 
truth,  and  sustain  the  dominant  superstition  ;  the  anxiety  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith ;  the 
maintenance  of  the  right  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in  things  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  spiritual ;  the  prerogative  of  granting  disjiensa- 
tions ;  the  scheme  of  selling  indulgences ;  the  bare-faced 
impostures  and  lying  miracles;  the  abominations  committed  in  the 
monasteries  ;  the  cruelties  which  were  practised  in  the  punishment 
of  heretics ;  and  the  abject  slavery  in  which  people  of  all  ranks 
were  retained  to  an  ignorant  and  vicious  priesthood,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  an  ardent  longing  for  emancipation  ;  so  that  the  breach  of 
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the  eighth  Henry  with  Clement,  was  hailed  as  a  most  auspicious 
event  oy  numbers  \vho  cordially  reprobated  the  royal  conduct 
which  occasioned  it  The  ponderous  incubus  which  oppressed 
the  body  politic,  now  bejj^n  to  be  removed  ;  the  bible  was  circu¬ 
lated,  and  eagerly  read ;  the  nation  became  sensible  of  a  freer 
respiration ;  and  a  spirit  of  libend  inquiry  spread  more  and  more 
widely,  than  which  nothing  could  have  proved  more  detrimental 
to  a  system  like  that  of  Rome.  Matters  speedily  ripened,  and 
prepared  for  the  sanction  given  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  under  following  reigns ;  and  by  a  succession  of  events,  partly 
political  and  partly  ecclesiastical,  a  complete  escape  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Pope  was  ultimately  effected.  And  whatever  manifesUi- 
tions  there  may  have  been  of  the  spirit  of  Popery  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  monarch,  or  in  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  declared  head, 
an  insuperable  barrier  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  its  aggressive 
operations  by  the  increasing  flood  of  light  which  has  been  poured 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  civil  and  religious  rights ;  while 
the  intellect,  zeal,  and  efficient  politiad  influence  which  are  now 
made  to  bear  upon  the  adjudication  of  every  ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  universal  extension  of  the  means  of  education  ;  and  the 
amount  of  pure  biblical  information  which  is  imparted  throughout 
the  land,  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  (humanly  speaking)  that 
papal  ascendancy  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  and  that  the 
idea  of  the  re-kindling  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  is  purely  a  poli¬ 
tical  bugbear,  or  the  chimera  of  a  heated  imagination. 

With  respect  to  the  sister-island,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  issue  of  the  present  hot  and  all-absorbing  contest.  If  the 
leaders  of  a  self-interested  and  raj)acious  party  should  succeed  in 
dashing  the  cup  of  expectation  from  the  lips  of  the  Irish  popula¬ 
tion  ;  if  justice  long  withheld,  though  long  implored  by  her, 
should  be  obstinately  and  disdainfully  refused ;  and  if  still  more 
atrocious  attempts  should  be  made  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor¬ 
est  of  her  poor,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  a  tax  in  support  of 
a  religious  system,  which  they  hold  in  utter  abomination,  could  it 
be  matter  of  wonder  if  the  human  spirit  were  at  once  to  break 
the  fetters  by  which  it  is  bound,  and,  reckless  of  consequences, 
cover  the  face  of  that  fair,  but  cruelly-dealt-with  country,  with  a 
revolting  scene  of  carnage  and  blood  ?  If  the  political  power  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  luis  recently  been  augmented,  and  is  daily 
and  hourly  augmenting,  to  what  cause  is  it  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
except  the  unreasonable  and  intolerant  conduct  of  those  in  whose 
creed  Protestantism  is  synonymous  with  secular  influence,  and 
whose  tender  mercies  riot  in  the  anticipation  of  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  ?  If  Protestantism  is  in  danger  any  where,  it  is  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  it  is  a  Protestantism  of  which  every  true-hearted 
enlightened  Protestant  must  be  ashamed — a  ProtesUintism  ol 
loaves  and  Ashes,  and  not  that  of  a  pure  and  Scriptural  opposition 
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to  the  damnable  errors  of  Popery>  combined  with  a  sincere  con¬ 
cern  for  those  who  are  the  dupes  of  a  crafty  and  interested  priest¬ 
hood,  and  w’itli  well-armn^ed  and  zealously  prosecuted  measures 
for  effectinj^  their  spiritual  deliverance.  Had  the  Protestant 
clerj^y  in  that  country  been  powerfully  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  or  had  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Irish 
Church  been  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  missionaries  and 
schoolmasters,  instead  of  its  having  been  lavished  upon  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  patrician  families,  and  the  pampering  of  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  how  different  the  scene  which  Ireland  would 
now  have  presented  !  But  the  hour  of  retribution  is  near.  The 
temporalities  are  gone  for  ever.  The  mortal  hatred  of  secularised 
Protestantism,  which  has  been  roused  in  the  bosom  of  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  Ireland’s  population,  has  sealed  its  doom,  and  all  hopes  of 
rescuing  them  from  the  fangs  of  spiritual  despotism  by  any  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  are  futile  and  preposterous. 
Tliey  are  identified  with  the  party  which  proudly  regards  the 
Irish  as  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  religion ;  and  it  is 
not  in  human  nature,  under  such  circumstances,  to  repress  the 
feelings  of  counter-alienation  and  determined  hostility. 

Still,  gloomy  as  is  the  present  aspect  of  things  in  the  sister- 
island,  and  awfully  portentous  as  are  the  signs  which  appear  in 
her  political  horizon,  especially  the  agitation  which  is  ready  to 
convulse  her  to  the  very  centre,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ulti¬ 
mately,  and  it  may  be  speedily,  a  reaction  will  take  place.  Free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  expression  in  polities  will  lead  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  in  religion.  The  priests  who  are  now 
lending  their  efficient  aid  in  support  of  measures  which  have  for 
their  object  entire  emancij)ation  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  one 
system  of  religious  intolerance,  are  unconsciously  rousing  a  spirit 
wliicli  wiW  not  be  held  in  bondage  by  any  such  system,  nor  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  trampled  upon  even  by  those  who  vouch  as  their  war- 
nmty  the  supreme  and  indisputable  authority  of  St.  Peter. 
Abhorrence  of  j)olitieal  despotism  will  engender  abhorrence  of 
religious  despotism ;  and  when  once  the  asperities  produced  by 
the  present  struggle  have  been  worn  off,  little  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  presenting  the  simple  truths  of  Scripture  to  the  minds  of 
the  Catholics  by  those  w  ho  arc  connected  with  no  secular  esUib- 
lishment,  and  wdiose  whole  demeanour  renders  it  evident  that  they 
have  no  object  in  view  but  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  interests  of  mankind. 

Owing  partly  to  the  decidedly  hostile  attitude  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  increiised  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  together  with  the 
zealous  evangelism  of  a  host  of  pious  ministers,  it  is  not  supposa- 
ble  that  inroads  to  any  extent  have  been  made  ujion  the  religious 
ground  oeeujiiod  by  tlie  Protestant  population.  Isolated  cases  of 
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conversion  to  Popery  are  no  doubt  takinj^  place  by  means  of 
family  connexions,  or  the  Jesuitical  arts  employed  by  the  priests ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  their  number  is  very 
inconsiderable,  and  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  those 
to  Protestantism  which  have  been  effected,  notwithstandintr  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  their  way. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  tiling  on  this  side  the  channel,  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  discovering  unequivocal  indications  of  a  growth  of 
l^pery.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  annual  influx  of 
Irish  labourers  on  the  approach  of  harvest,  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  whom  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  increased  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  representatives,  resident  for  a  great  |)art  of 
the  year,  in  the  metropolis,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  systematic  efforts  for  the  spread  of  Popish  principles 
ju-e  being  made  by  the  Romish  Priesthood,  munificently  supported 
by  wealthy  laymen,  and  by  funds  remitted  from  the  continent,  far 
beyond  what  are  required  for  supplying  the  religious  wants  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  community.  About  fifty  years  ago 
Catholic  cliapels  in  this  country  were  comparatively  few,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding,  w’e  believe,  Jiftij  or  sixty ;  but,  according  to  the  most 
recent  j  estimate,  the  number  now  amounts  to  Jive  hundred  and 
scrente^^  tu  while  forty-three  additional  edifices  are  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion.  lUpwards  of  seven  hundred  priests  and  missionaries  are 
distribi^ted  over  the  country,  and  not  fewer  than  eleven  institutions 
more  ojr  less  monastic  in  their  character  have  lately  sprung  into 
existence.  In  consequence  of  exertions  made  to  obtain  lands, 
especially  in  Lancashire,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  influence 
lias  been  acquired  over  a  portion  of  our  rural  population ;  and  in 
our  cities,  and  manufacturing  towns,  a  system  of  domiciliary  visit¬ 
ing,  tnict  distribution,  and  family  influence,  is  being  carried  on, 
which  cannot  fail,  more  or  less,  to  tell  on  the  ignorant  and  the 
unstable.  Nor  are  efforts  w^anting  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
attention  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life :  the  results  of 
which  are  occasionally  developed  in  an  open  renunciation  of  the 
l^rotestant  faith. 

Among  other  methods  of  notoriety  to  which  recourse  has  been 
had  by  the  Priests,  that  of  instituting  cerUiin  courses  of  Lectures 
on  controversial  subjects  is  specially  deserving  of  notice.  Till  very 
recently  their  policy  seemed  to  lie  in  avoiding  controversy ;  but 
whether  it  be  that  they  have  all  at  once  risen  into  a  consciousness 
of  their  powers  of  ratiocination,  or  whether  they  have  been  forced 
into  tlie  employment  of  them  by  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  times,  so 
it  is,  that  such  courses  luive  been  got  up ;  lists  of  the  subjects  have 
been  extensively  placarded,  and  the  discussions  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  local  influence 
could  command.  Of  the  different  sets  of  lectures  which  have  been 
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delivered,  none  have  acquired  so  much  celebrity  as  that  noticed  at 
the  head  of  this  article :  a  circumstance  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  author,  both  as  an 
eminent  Oriental  scholar,  and  as  profoundly  versed  in  general 
literature.  The  announcement,  too,  that  the  Lecturer'was  ^^from 
Rome^^*  tended  to  give  considerable  6clat  to  his  exhibitions;  but 
though  every  thing  was  done  that  could  in  any  way  contribute  to 
render  the  attempt  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral  imposing  and 
efficient,  and  the  attendance  was  highly  flattering  and  full  of  pro¬ 
mise,  we  have  heard  of  no  imporUmt  results ;  the  impression,  if 
any  was  made,  was  purely  momentiiry ;  and  if  the  discourses  had 
not  appeared  in  print,  the  remembrance  of  them  w^ould  speedily 
have  perished  for  ever.  Whether  the  publication  of  the  Lectures 
was  originally  contemplated,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ; 
but  during  their  delivery,  an  edition,  unsanctioned  by  the  author, 
began  to  appear,  which  was  made  the  ostensible  ground  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  one  of  his  own.  From  the  comparison,  howTver,  which 
we  have  instituted  between  the  two,  we  should  decidedly  say,  that 
the  First  Lecture  in  the  surreptitious  edition  was  taken  from  the 
author’s  manuscript — so  exact  is  the  agreement  in  regard  to  capi- 
tids,  italics,  punctuation,  breaks,  &c. ;  but  the  rest  are  evidently 
printed  as  tliey  were  taken  down  by  the  short-hand  writer,  at  the 
moment  of  delivery. 

The  discourses  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  embrace  the  leading 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  distinguish  the  Church  of 
Rome,  such  as  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Penance,  Purgatory,  Indulgences,  Saint 
and  Image  VV^orship,  and  Transidistantiation.  On  all  these  subjects 
statements  are  advanced,  which  in  little  or  nothing  vary  from  those 
which  have  been  made  by  preceding  writers  on  the  same  side. 
For  though  Dr.  Wiseman  professes  in  his  introductory  Lecture; 
‘  We  will  open  the  word  of  God ;  we  will  examine  it  by  such 
‘  principles  as  all  will  admit ;  we  will  discover  what  are  the  only 
^consequences  that  can  be  drawn  from  it;  and  for  wliom  the  con- 
‘  sequence  shall  be,  his  doctrine  w^e  w  ill  embrace  :*  though  he  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  church  pretends  to  no  authority  or  power  save  what 
she  conceives  herself  to  derive  from  ‘the  clear,  express,  and 
‘  explicit  words  of  Scripture though  he  would  have  his  readers 
believe  that  he  concedes  to  them  the  right  of  forming  their  own 
judgment  on  the  topics  which  he  brings  before  them  :  though  he 
takes  for  one  of  his  texts,  ‘  IVy  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good and  though  he  repeatedly  avers  that  there  is  no  point  on 
which  the  Catholics  do  not  court  inquiry — it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  a  few’  pages  any  where  in  the  volumes,  to  discover  assertions 
and  modes  of  argumentiition  which  practically  contradict  every 
declanition  of  the  kind. 

In  proceeding  to  dispose  of  wdiat  must  ever  be  the  great  previ- 
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ous  question  in  the  controversy  between  Protestants  and  Roman¬ 
ists — THE  RULE  OF  FAITH,  our  author  starts  the  usual  doubts 
respectiiifif  what  is  meant  by  the  Scriptures  being  such  a  rule,  and 
proposes  tlie  following  queries,  which  may  perplex  the  ignorant, 
but  which  every  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  must 
perceive  are  totally  irrelevant :  ‘  Does  it  mean,  that  the  public 
‘  instrument,  or  symbols  of  the  faith  are  based  upon  the  word  of 
‘  God ;  or,  as  ancient  philosophers  used  to  say,  that  each  man  is  a 
‘  microcosm  of  a  little  world,  that  so,  likewise,  he  is  a  little  church, 

‘  with  the  power  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  matters  of  reli- 
‘  gion  ?  Does  it  mean,  that  in  order  to  apply  this  rule,  there  is  an 
‘  individual  light  promised  or  granted  by  God,  so  that  he  is  under 
‘  tlie  guidance  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or 
‘  that  abandoned  to  those  lights  which  he  may  possess,  from  his 
‘  own  learning  or  acquirements,  his  peculiar  measure  of  mind  and 
‘  understanding  is  to  be  his  rule  and  guide  in  the  word  of  God  ?’ 
He  then,  with  some  reason,  though  obviously  ad  captandiim,  ad¬ 
duces  passages  from  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
prove  that  the  rule  of  judgment  is  placed,  not  in  private  hands, 
but  in  the  Church,  w  hich  is  expressly  declared  to  have  ‘  power  to 
‘ordain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
‘  faith,’  though  the  same  pretensions  to  infallible  freedom  from 
error  are  not  claimed  wliich  are  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  questions  relating  to  the  Canon 
and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  are  represented  as  clogged 
wdth  insuperable  difficulties.  Jeremitili  Jones  and  Richard  BiLxter 
are  adduced  as  witnesses  to  attest  that  these  are  matters  which 
cannot  be  determined  by  private  or  individual  Christians ;  and 
because  W'e  may  not  be  in  possession  of  any  direct  positive  histo¬ 
rical  statements  respecting  ‘  the  internal,  secret,  mysterious  com- 
‘munication  thiit  passed  betw^een  the  innermOvSt  soul  of*  cert«iin  ot 
the  writers  ‘and  the  Holy  Ghost,*  it  is  Jisserted  that  we  want  the 
last  link  of  evidence  wdiich  completes  the  chain,  and  wdiich  can 
alone  establish  the  fact  of  insjiiration,  that  is,  upon  I’rotesUint 
principles;  for  according  to  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  the  point 
is  determined  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  Roman  Catholic, 
by  the  authoriUitive  declaration  of  his  church,  under  the  immediate 
and  injallilde  ijuidance  of  the  Uohj  Ghost.  Supposing,  however, 
the  rule  to  be  ascerUiined,  the  next  question  is,  How'  is  it  to  be 
applied  ?  Here  all  imaginable  difficulties  are  conjured  up — the 
largeness  ot  tl:e  volume;  the  countless  obscurities  and  ambiguities 
which  attacii  to  the  Hebrew  tongue;  the  original  languages  being 
known  only  by  a  few;  the  impel fections  of  translations;  the  ob- 
sUieles  in  the  way  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible;  and 
most  of  all,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  understood  by 
ordinary  rentiers,  though  they  may  possess  it  in  their  own  lan- 
guagt'. 
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Did  our  limits  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  evince  the  futility  of 
one  and  all  of  these  factitious  objections,  but  they  will  not  allow 
of  our  so  much  as  specify! njif  the  works  in  which,  as  previously 
broached,  they  have  met  with  ample  and  triumphant  refutations. 
We  must  be  content  to  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Biblical 
I'heolo^y,’  with  the  separate  title  of  ‘  The  Rule  of  Faith,’  by  the 
Rev.  N.  Moreen,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  North  Parish,  Greenock, 
in  which  our  readers  will  find  the  siiid  Rule  firmly  and  immovably 
established  in  a  series  of  propositions,  supported  by  proofs  in  the 
words  of  the  Original  Scriptures  and  in  an  English  translation, 
and  illustrated  by  notes  replete  with  references  and  biblical  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  most  profound  and  varied  description.  It  is  truly  aston¬ 
ishing  how  any  person  can  have  the  effrontery  to  re-produce  the 
same  stale  and  hackneyed  arguments  which  have  been  refuted  over 
and  over  a^ain,  and  many  of  which  are  subverted  by  admissions 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  ablest  Roman  commeii- 
titors  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  Lecture,  a  bold  appeal  is  made 
to  the  estimation  in  which  the  Romanists  hold  the  word  of  God. 
‘We  are  told  that  the  Catholic  loves  not  the  Scriptures;  that  his 
‘  Church  esteems  not  the  word  of  God :  that  it  wishes  to  suppress 
‘  it,  to  put  the  light  of  God  under  a  bushel,  and  so  extinguish  it. 

‘  The  Catholic  church  not  love  and  esteem  the  word  of  God  !  Is 
‘  there  any  other  church  that  [)laces  a  heavier  stake  on  the  autho- 
‘  rity  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  Catholic  ?  Is  there  any  other 
‘  church  that  pretends  to  base  so  much  of  rule  over  men  on  the 
‘  wwds  of  that  book  ?  Is  there  any  one,  consequently,  that  has  a 
‘  greater  interest  in  maintaining,  preserving,  and  exhibiting  that 
‘  word  ?  For  those  who  have  been  educated  in  that  religion 
‘  know,  that  when  the  church  claims  authority,  it  is  on  the  holy 
‘  Scriptures  that  she  grounds  it ;  and  is  not  this  giving  it  a  weighty 
‘  importance,  beyond  what  any  other  church  will  attempt.  And 
•  not  only  has  she  ever  h)ved  and  cherished  it,  but  she  lias  been 
‘  jealous  of  its  honour  and  preservation,  so  as  no  other  religion 
‘  can  pretend  to  boast.  Will  you  sjiy  that  a  mother  hath  not 
‘  loved  her  child,  who  has  warmed  and  nursed  it  in  her  bosom  for 
^  years,  when  nothing  else  would  have  saved  it  from  perishing — 
‘  who  has  spent  her  blood  and  her  strength  in  defending  and 
‘  rescuing  it  from  the  attempts  of  foes  and  rivals  on  its  life;  who 
‘  has  doated  on  it  till  scoffe(l  at  by  others;  lavished  treasures  on 
‘  its  embellishment;  and  done  wdiateverher  means  would  allow  to 
‘  make  it  seem  beautiful,  and  lovelv,  and  estimable  in  the  eyes  of 
‘  men  i—and  if  you  would  sjiy  this,  then  may  you  also  say,  that 
‘  the  church  hath  not  cherished  and  esteemed  the  w’ord  of  God.' 
The  I  ^ecturer  then  claims  for  his  Catholic  Church  the  honour  of 
first  collecting  and  uniting  the  siicred  books;  of  keeping  men  ‘  by 
‘  hundreds  and  thousands,  enijiloyed  in  nothing  else  than  in  tran- 
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‘scribing  the  Holy  Word  of  God;  aye,  m  letters  of  gold 
‘  upon  parchment  of  purple.^  to  show  her  respect  and  veneration 
‘  for  it ;  of  having  been  always  the  foremost  in  the  task  of  trans- 
‘  lating  the  Scriptures,  and  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.*  The  idea  of  the  Catholic  church  settling  the  canon  is  a 
mere  sophistical  stratagem,  of  which  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  is  almost 
ashamed,  and  which  he  very  clumsily  attempts  to  hide  by  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  ‘  the  Catholic  principle  of  unity ^  which  alone  could  have 
‘  enabled  churches  to  communicate  to  one  another  the  respective 
‘  books  and  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  apostles.*  To  prove 
that  the  Romish  church  provided  translations  and  printed  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  before  the  time  of  Luther,  a  list  of  such  versions 
and  editions  with  their  dates  is  given  ;  but  no  proof  is  attempted 
that  they  originated  in  public  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  that  they 
were  placed  by  any  such  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 
For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  they  resulted  from  the 
zealous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  individuals,  and  not  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  promote  the  spread  of  Scriptu¬ 
ral  or  saving  knowledge. 

To  the  objection  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  disseminated  in 
those  early  days,  Dr.  Wiseman  replies  that  it  was  ‘  because  the 
‘  want  of  printing,  and  of  a  general  education,  prevented  it’ — a 
singular  reason  to  be  assigned  by  the  member  of  a  church  which 
prohibits  their  free  circulation,  now  that  these  deficiencies  have 
been  supplied  ;  and  which  inainUiins,  that  they  can  only  be  sjifely 
disseminated  and  read  under  the  supervision  of  her  priests,  with¬ 
out  whose  living  decision,  as  the  organs  of  her  continued  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  rule  would  be  incomplete. 

'I'he  error  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Romish  au- 
ihority,  and  that  of  priests  in  other  churches,  is  the  assumption, 
that  the  powers  which  Christ  delegated  to  his  Apostles,  and  the 
promises  which  he  gave  them,  were  by  them  transferred  to  the 
teachers  who  succeeded  them.  Once  establish  the  belief  that 
‘  Christ  has  appointed  a  succession  of  men  whose  province  it  is, 
*  by  aid  of  a  supernatural  influence^  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
‘  doctrines  which  Ctod  has  delivered,’  and  the  conclusion  is  un¬ 
avoidable  : — ‘  from  that  moment,  whatever  these  men  teach  is  in- 
‘  vested  with  that  divine  authority  w^hich  w'e  find  in  Christ  through 
‘the  evidence  of  his  miracles.’  ‘  The  successors  of  the  Apostles 
‘  in  the  church  of  Christ,  have  received  the  security  of  his  ow’ii 
‘  words,  and  his  promise  of  a  perpetual  teaching^  is,  that  they  shall 
‘  not  be  allow'ed  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  this  promise  wdiich  as- 
‘  sures  her.  She  is  the  depositorv  of  all  truth,  and  is  gifted  with 
‘an  exemption  from  all  liability  lo  err,  and  has  authority  to  claim 
‘  from  all  ineii,  and  from  all  nations,  submission  to  her  guidance 
‘and  instruction.’  Vol.  i.,  pp.  (>t,  109.  This  infallibility  of  the 
church  is  iterated  in  passages  without  number ;  and  it  is  inferred 
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by  necessary  consequence,  that  all  are  required  ‘  to  ^ive  up  their 
‘belief  in  their  own  individual  judj^inent,  and  adopt  the  principle, 
that  whatever  the  Catholic  church  shall  teach  them  must  be  true,* 
p.  133.  Nor  is  this  all.  Assuming  it  .to  be  made  jjood  that 
Christ  has  instituted  such  an  authority  in  his  church,  it  is  further 
inferred,  ‘  we  must  believe,  that  wlhatever  that  church,  followinjB^ 

‘  it  down  the  stream  of  time,  has  taught,  must  be  received  as 
‘  truth ;  and  consequently,  no  ground  can  be  given  on  which  a 
‘separation  from  her  communion  can  be  justified.’  ‘The  Catho- 
‘  lie  church  lays  it  down  as  its  principle  and  ground  of  faith,  that 
‘  all  mankind  must  believe  whatever  she  decides  and  sanctions, 

‘  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  is  a  principle 
‘necessary  to  bring  all  men’s  minds  into  oneness  of  thought.* 
pp.  144,  816. 

A  very* slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Romish 
church — the  various  and  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been 
avouched  as  Divine  truths  by  her  dilferent  fathers,  and  even  by 
the  same  fathers  at  different  times, — the  divisions  which  have 
ever  obtained,  and  still  obtain,  as  to  the  seat  of  infallibility —  the 
contentions  of  popes  and  councils,  &c.,  must  convince  every  im¬ 
partial  person,  that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  rational  confidence 
111  such  an  authority,  is  at  once  hopeless  and  absurd.  According, 
indeed,  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  the  unerring  power 
of  decision  is  lodged  in  every  priest ;  so  that,  if  my  mind  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  doubts,  if  I  want  infallible  information  on  any  point 
of  doctrine  or  practice,  I  have  only  to  consult  the  ghostly  adviser 
who  happens  to  live  in  my  neighbourhood ;  and  whether  he  may 
have  occupied  the  lowest  form  at  Maynooth,  or  whether  he  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  aqua-vital  inspiration,  I  am  bound  to 
abide  by  the  rule  which  he  shall  lay  down,  regarding  every  sus¬ 
picion  respecting  its  divine  sanction  as  a  suggestion  of  the  devil, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  heretical  pravity.  It  cer- 
tiii Illy  must  require  an  entire  prostration  ot  the  understanding  to 
the  unblushing  pretensions  of  papal  domination,  to  prepare  the 
mind  to  be  satisfied  with  such  an  issue.  Nothing  but  the  unhesi¬ 
tating  belief  that  the  faithful  are  in  actual  communion  with  an  in¬ 
fallible  head,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  pastors,  who 
form  an  unbroken  chain  of  connexion,  from  the  lowest  member 
of  the  flock  to  Him  who  assumes  to  have  been  constituted  its 
universal  Shepherd,  can  possibly  induce  a  blind  submission  to  any 
and  every  dictum  which  these  under-shepherds  may  be  pleased  to 
deliver. 

In  order  to  make  good  the  claim  of  the  pope  to  be  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  possessed  of  the  same  plenitude  of 
infallible  authority.  Dr.  Wiseman  devotes  his  eighth  lecture  to 
the  subject  of  the  Supremacy  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
defences  of  imprescriptible  right,  or  sole  power  and  jurisdiction. 
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‘scribing  the  Holy  Word  of  God;  aye,,  in  letters  of  and 
‘  upon  parchment  of  purple^  to  show  her  respect  and  veneration 
‘  for  it ;  of  having  been  always  the  foremost  in  the  task  of  trans- 
‘  lating  the  Scriptures,  and  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  faith- 

*  fuL*  The  idea  of  the  Catholic  church  settling  the  canon  is  a 
mere  sophistical  stratagem,  of  which  Dr.  Wiseman  himself  is  almost 
ashamed,  and  which  he  very  clumsily  attempts  to  hide  by  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  ‘  the  Catholic  principle  of  unity ^  which  alone  could  have 
‘  enabled  churches  to  communicate  to  one  another  the  respective 
‘  books  and  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  apostles.*  To  prove 
tliat  the  Uomish  church  provided  translations  and  printed  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  before  the  time  of  Luther,  a  list  of  such  versions 
and  editions  with  their  dates  is  given ;  but  no  proof  is  attempted 
that  they  originated  in  public  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  that  they 
were  placed  by  any  such  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 
For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  they  resulted  from  the 
zealous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  individuals,  and  not  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  clergy  to  promote  the  spread  of  Scriptu¬ 
ral  or  saving  knowledge. 

To  the  objection  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  disseminated  in 
those  early  days,  Dr.  Wiseman  replies  that  it  was  ‘  because  the 
‘  want  of  printing,  and  of  a  general  education,  prevented  it’ — a 
singular  reason  to  be  assigned  by  the  member  of  a  church  which 
prohibits  their  free  circulation,  now  that  these  deficiencies  have 
been  supplied  ;  and  which  mainUiins,  that  they  can  only  be  safely 
disseminated  and  read  under  the  supervision  of  her  priests,  with¬ 
out  w'hose  living  decision,  as  the  organs  of  her  continued  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  rule  would  be  incomplete. 

The  error  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Romish  au- 
ihority,  and  that  of  priests  in  other  churches,  is  the  assumption, 
that  the  powers  w’hich  Christ  delegated  to  his  Apostles,  and  the 
promises  which  he  gave  them,  w’ere  by  them  transferred  to  the 
teachers  who  succeeded  them.  Once  establish  the  belief  that 
‘  Christ  has  appointed  a  succession  of  men  whose  province  it  is, 

*  hy  aid  of  a  supertiatural  influence^  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
‘  doctrines  w  hich  Ciod  has  delivered,’  and  the  conclusion  is  un¬ 
avoidable  : — ‘  from  that  moment,  whatever  these  men  teach  is  in- 
‘  vested  with  that  divine  authority  which  we  find  in  Christ  through 
‘  the  evidence  of  his  miracles.’  ‘  The  successors  of  the  Apostles 
‘  in  the  church  of  Christ,  have  received  the  security  of  his  ow'u 
‘  words,  and  his  promise  of  a  perpetual  teachiny^  is,  that  they  shall 
‘  not  be  allow^ed  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  this  promise  w^hich  as- 
‘  sures  her.  She  is  the  depository  of  all  truth,  and  is  gifted  with 
‘an  exemption  from  all  liamlity  lo  err,  and  has  authority  to  claim 
‘  from  all  men,  and  from  all  nations,  submission  to  her  guidance 
‘and  instruction.’  Vol.  i.,  pp.  61,  109.  This  infallibility  of  the 
church  is  iterated  in  passiiges  without  number;  and  it  is  inferred 
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by  necessary  consequence,  that  all  are  required  ‘  to  ^ive  up  their 
‘belief  in  their  own  individual  judp^ment,  and  adopt  the  principle, 
that  whatever  the  Catholic  church  shall  teach  them  must  be  true,* 
p.  133.  Nor  is  this  all.  Assuming;  it  .to  be  made  g;ood  that 
Christ  has  instituted  such  an  authority  in  his  church,  it  is  further 
inferred,  ‘  we  must  believe,  that  whatever  that  church,  following; 
‘  it  down  the  stream  of  time,  has  taught,  must  be  received  as 
‘  truth ;  and  consequently,  no  ground  can  be  given  on  which  a 
‘  separation  from  her  communion  can  be  justified.’  ‘  The  Catho- 
‘  lie  church  lays  it  down  as  its  principle  and  ground  of  faith,  that 
‘  all  mankind  must  believe  whatever  she  decides  and  sanctions, 
‘  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  is  a  principle 
‘necessary  to  bring  all  men’s  minds  into  oneness  of  thought.* 
pp.  144,  816. 

A  very- slight  acquaintance  Mdth  the  history  of  the  Romish 
church — the  various  and  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been 
avouched  as  Divine  truths  by  her  dilferent  fathers,  and  even  by 
the  same  fathers  at  different  times, — the  divisions  w’hich  have 
ever  obtained,  and  still  obtain,  as  to  the  seat  of  infallibility —  the 
contentions  of  popes  and  councils,  &c.,  must  convince  every  im¬ 
partial  person,  that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  rational  confidence 
in  such  an  authority,  is  at  once  hopeless  and  absurd.  According, 
indeed,  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  the  unerring  power 
of  decision  is  lodged  in  every  priest ;  so  that,  if  my  mind  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  doubts,  if  I  w^aiit  infallible  information  on  any  point 
of  doctrine  or  practice,  I  have  only  to  consult  the  ghostly  adviser 
who  happens  to  live  in  my  neighbourhood ;  and  whether  he  may 
have  occupied  the  lowest  form  at  Maynooth,  or  whether  he  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  aqua-vital  inspiration,  I  am  bound  to 
abide  by  the  rule  which  he  shall  lay  dow'n,  reg;arding  every  sus¬ 
picion  respecting  its  divine  sanction  as  a  suggestion  of  the  devil, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  heretical  pravity.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  must  require  an  entire' prostration  of  the  understanding  to 
the  unblushing  pretensions  of  papal  domination,  to  prepare  the 
mind  to  be  satisned  with  such  an  issue.  Nothing  but  the  unhesi¬ 
tating  belief  that  the  faithful  are  in  actual  communion  with  an  in¬ 
fallible  head,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  pastors,  who 
form  an  unbroken  chain  of  connexion,  from  the  lowest  member 
of  the  flock  to  Him  who  assumes  to  have  been  constituted  its 
universal  Shepherd,  can  possibly  induce  a  blind  submission  to  any 
and  every  dictum  which  these  under-shepherds  may  be  pleased  to 
deliver. 

In  order  to  make  good  the  claim  of  the  pope  to  be  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  possessed  of  the  same  plenitude  of 
infallible  authority.  Dr.  Wiseman  devotes  his  eighth  lecture  to 
the  subject  of  the  Supremaejr ;  but  we  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
defences  of  imprescriptible  right,  or  sole  power  and  jurisdiction. 
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which  liave  come  under  our  notice,  we  have  not  met  witli  one 
in  which  the  argument  is  more  fe(‘bly  sustained.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  support  the  interpretation  commonly  put  by  Homan 
writers  on  the  texts,  Matthew  xvi.  17 — 19;  Luke  xxii.  31,  32  ; 
and  John  xxi,  15,  18;  but  no  person  at  all  skilled  in  Scripture 
interpretation  will  allow  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  reco¬ 
vering  a  single  inch  of  the  ground  off  w^hich  they  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  beaten ;  or  that  it  has  not  been  fairly  and  consistently 
occupied  against  them,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  some 
persons  of  weak  abilities  and  little  learning  among  Protestants. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  lecture,  Peter  is 
made  to  assume  the  identical  relation  to  the  church  which  in 
Scripture  is  exclusively  assigned  to  our  blessed  Lord.  Speaking 
of  him  as  ‘the  foundation  of  the  church,’  Dr.  Wiseman  asks: 

‘  For  what  is  the  first  idea  which  this  figure  suggests,  except  that 
‘  the  whole  edifice  grows  up  in  unity,  and  receives  solidity  from 
‘  its  being  morticeil  and  rivetted  into  this  common  base  V  ‘  Ap- 
‘ply  this  reasoning  to  the  ease  of  Peter.  He  is  constituted  the 
‘  foundation  of  the  moral  edifice ;  for  such  is  the  church.  J'lie 
‘appointment  itself  implies  a  power  to  hold  together  the  materials 
‘  of  the  building  in  one  united  tchole ;  and  this  we  have  seen  to 
‘  consist  in  the  supreme  authority  to  control  and  to  govern  its 
‘  constituent  parts.*  ‘  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  foun- 
‘  dation  upon  which  alone  any  one  can  build,  would  you  allow  the 
‘  Arian  to  mainttiin  that  from  this  text  nothing  more  could  be 
‘  concluded,  than  that  Christianity  sprang  from  him,  and  not  that 
‘  he  is  the  finisher  as  well  as  the  author  of  our  faith  ?*  (inferring 
that  something  similar  at  least  must  be  meant,  when  Peter  is  said 
to  be  a  foundation).  ‘  The  church  is  to  be  imperishable,  in  con- 
‘  seguence  of  this  foundation  upon  Peter.’  ‘  Peter,  then,  is  not 
‘  merely  the  commencer  of  the  church,  but  its  real  support^  and 
‘  this,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  power  and  authority.*  pp.  267 — 
269.  With  re8j)ect  to  any  thing  wearing  the  appearance  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  in  the  power  and  authority  given  to  Peter,  on  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  base  their  whole  superstructure  of  papal 
supremacy,  we  would  only  say  :  Let  the  entire  connexion  of  the 
several  passages  be  fairly  examined,  the  exact  position  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Peter  attentively  considered,  and  all  the  parallel  passages 
can»fully  collated,  and  it  must  be  convincingly  evident  that  the 
prominence  which  he  occupies  in  the  Evangelic  luirrative  is 
simply  to  be  asiTibed  to  his  natural  zeal  and  forwardness,  which 
made  him  spokesman  for  his  brethren ;  or,  to  the  depth  of  his 
fall,  which  required  special  and  particular  notice  on  the  part  of 
Christ 

The  position  relative  to  Peter’s  having  been  Bishop  of  Home, 
and  the  inference  deduced  from  it,  involves  such  a  tissue  of 
gratuitous  assumptions,  that  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  they  can 
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still  be  advanced  in  these  enlightened  times.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  validity  of  the  tradition,  that  the  apostle 
really  did  visit  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  city, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  such  tradition  which  specifies  any 
connexion  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Christian  church 
which  had  been  established  there.  He  was  not  the  founder  of 
that  church.  Rut  supposing  he  did  plant  it,  and  teach  in  it, 
surely  this  does  not  imply  that  he  was  its  bishop  any  more  than 
his  having  laboured  at  Antioch,  Babylon,  and  otlier  cities,  proves 
that  he  sustained  the  episcopal  office  in  the  churches  formed  in 
them.  The  first  who  mentions  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
Jerome  (de  Script,  ecc.  c.  i.)  who  states,  that  he  sustained  tlie 
office  of  bishop  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  for  twenty-five  years 
at  Rome;  a  sUitement  so  manifestly  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence,  that  Valesius,  Pagi,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers 
are  iishamed  of  it.  Wherever  Peter  came,  he  held  not  the  Epis¬ 
copal,  but  the  Apostolic  office ;  and  when  he  does  speak  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  presbyter,  1  Pet.  v.  1,  it  is  merely  as  a  (Tv/nTTpetTfiimno^, 
on  an  equality  with  his  brethren,  who  were  all  equally  subject  to 
the  ’Ap)^t7roi/Lti/v,  or  Chief  Shepherd^ — a  title  which  his  preteiide<l 
successors  have  blasphemously  arrogated  to  themselves.  I'liere 
is  precisely  the  siime  degree  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Paul  was 
bishop  of  Rome  as  there  is  that  Peter  was.  In  fact,  in  some  very 
ancient  pictures,  and  in  the  leaden  seals  attached  to  the  bulls  of 
the  pontiffs,  Paul  occupies  the  right  hand  and  Peter  the  left ! 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  assumed  a  kind  of  primacy ;  but  this  arose  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Rome’s  being  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  not 
from  any  pretensions  to  an  unprescrip tible  divine  right.  Ireneeus, 
Firmilian,  and  even  Cyprian  himselt,  did  not  scruple  to  rebuke 
Victor  and  his  successor,  Stephen,  for  their  arrogance,  and  to 
assert  the  equal  rights  of  all  bishops.  Constantine  knew  of  no 
head  of  the  church  in  his  time.  At  the  general  council  assembled 
at  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  positively  decreed  that 
the  bishop  of  New  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  should  possess  equal 
dignity  and  authority  with  the  bishop  of  Old  Rome,  whose  eccle¬ 
siastics  encroachments  were  every  day  becoming  more  insuffer¬ 
able;  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  himself  declared  the  title  of 
universal  bishop  to  be  profane^  anti-christian^  and  infernal^  by 
whomsoever  assumed.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  proclaimed  univer¬ 
sal  bishop — an  event  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  image  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  rise  of  Mahommedanism. 

Of  the  lectures  on  Penance,  Satisfaction,  Purgatory,  and  Indul¬ 
gences,  we  would  only  observe,  that  they  yield  abumiant  nourish¬ 
ment  to  those  principles  of  carnal  indulgence  and  self-rigliteoiis- 
ness,  to  combine  which  fallen  human  nature  lias  ever  been  prone; 
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The  opus  operatum  of  the  Sacraments  is  explicitly  asserted.  The 
sinner,  on  laying  open  to  his  confessor  all  the  secret  offences  of 
his  soul,  ‘  receives  through  his  hands  the  sentence  on  earth,  which 
‘is  ratified  in  heaven,  that  God  has  forgiven  him.’  vol. ii.,  p.  15, 
The  doctrine  of  human  merit  is  undisguisedly  avowed.  Advert¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  performing  severe  penances  and  mortifica¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Wiseman  proceeds : 

‘  This  system  surely  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  strong  conviction 
of  the  early  church  that  such  practices  were  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  that  they  brought  down  his  mercy  on  the  sinner y  and  propitiated 
his  wrath.  ’  And  what  is  all  this  but  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  ?  The  belief  in  the  |)ower  of  man  to  make  some  repara¬ 
tion  or  atonement  to  God  by  his  own  voluntary  offerings.’ 

Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 


Little  is  said  in  defence  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints  beyond  ad¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  testimonies  in  its  favour  from  the  Fathers, 
which  might  be  greatly  increased.  As  to  images.  Dr.  \V\  seeks  no 
Scripture  warrant  for  them :  his  only  concern  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
bearing  of  the  second  commandment,  which  he  attempts  in  a  very 
superficial  manner ;  and  then  he  places  their  use  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  the  organ,  bells,  and  numerous  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  the  church  ! 

The  last  three  Lectures  are  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
Tran  substantiation.  Setting  out  with  the  declaration  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  that  ‘  that  which  was  originally  bread  and  wdne,  is,  by 
‘  the  consecration,  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
‘  blood  of  our  Lord,  together  with  his  soul  and  divinity,  in  other 
‘  words,  his  complete  and  entire  person  ;’  and,  avowing  that  such 
is  tlie  unaltered  belief  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  and  ‘the 
‘most  consoling,  the, most  cheering,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
‘  blessed  portion  of  the  creed  of  every  Catholic,’  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  lay  down  certain  principles  of  interpretation,  such  as, 
that  ‘  if  w^e  ascertain  that  the  Jews  must  have  attached  a  certain 
‘  meaning  to  our  Saviour's  w'ords,  and  could  have  conceived  no 
‘  other,  he  must  have  used  them  in  that  sense,  if  he  wished  to 
‘be  understood;’  and  that  ‘he  who  would  lead  others,  must  in 
‘  some  respects  follow,  since  no  wise .  and  good  teacher  will 
‘  run  counter  to  the  habits  and  ordinary  feelings  of  those  whom 
‘  he  addresses.’  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  IS8,  139.  According  to  these  princi¬ 
ples,  which  the  German  neologists  have  carried  to  the  full  latitude 
of  their  application,  our  Lord  could  have  taught  nothing  to  the 
Jews  except  what  tallied  with  their  previous  conceptions — nothing 
that  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  their  theological  know¬ 
ledge.  His  principle  of  teaching  was  that  of  accommodation ; 
so  that,  in  order  to  determine  his  meaning,  w^e  have  only  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  ideas  prevalent  at  the  time  among  his 
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bitterest  and  most  prejudiced  enemies.  Whatever  notions  their 
carnal  and  worldly  minds  attached  to  his  celestial  doctrines,  are  to 
be  rerarded  as  the  standard  by  which  these  doctrines  are  to  be 
tried  !  Can  any  theory  be  more  uns;itisfactory,  more  dangerous, 
more  subversive  of  sound  interpretation  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  from 
numerous  portions  of  the  Gospels,  that  the  Jews  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  sayings  of  the  Redeemer  ?  And  is  not  their  miscon¬ 
ception  expressly  ascribed  to  their  blindness,  and  the  guilty 
cause  of  that  blindness,  the  unworthy  conceptions  which  they 
entertained  of  Him  and  his  kingdom  ? 

The  canons  of  interpretation  which  Dr.  Wiseman  here  lays 
down,  are  designed  specially  to  tell  on  the  Catholic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  John  vi.  50 — 57,  in  which  passage  our  Lord  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  our  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  if  we 
would  be  partakers  of  eternal  life.  The  Jews,  as  appears  from 
verse  52,  understood  him  literally.  This  construction  our  author 
justifies,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  they  could  have  put  no 
other  upon  the  words ;  and  consequently,  according  to  his  hypo¬ 
thesis,  they  were  right.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasoning 
employed  in  defence  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  figurative  in¬ 
terpretation  is  so  clearly  declared  by  our  Lord  himself  to  be  that 
which  he  intended  should  be  put  upon  his  language,  that  his 
aphorism  will  ever  remain  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Romish  explanation.  ^It  is  the  Spirit  that 
‘  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  :  the  words  that  I  speak 
‘unto  you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  life.’ 

On  the  words  of  the  institution  :  ‘  This  is  my  body  ;’  ‘  this  is 
‘  my  blood,*  Dr.  Wiseman  expends  an  entire  lecture.  He  is,  of 
course,  obliged  to  grapple  with  the  numerous  passages  which 
have  been  alleged  in  support  of  the  rule  that  the  vero  to  he 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  represent^  to  get  rid  of  the  force  of 
which,  he  attempts  to  set  aside  all  proof  from  verbal  parallelisms, 
and  maintains  that  to  constitute  a  real  parallelism,  it  must 
be  one  of  things^  and  not  of  words  merely.  In  this  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  opposed  by  the  most  enlightened  interpreters  and 
philologists,  who  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that,  thougn  a  perfect 
parallelism  consists  in  similarity  both  of  language  and  matter, 
there  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  perfect  similarii^  or  identity  of 
words  while  the  things  treated  of  are  totally  different ;  and,  that 
such  verbal  parallelism  is  a  legitimate  ana  important  source  of 
interpretation.  It  is,  therefore,  little  to  the  purpose,  to  tell  us 
that  certain  passages  to  which  an  appeal  is  made,  arc  found  in  a 
vision,  a  parable,  or  an  allegory:  the  very  admission  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  the  verb  in  question  not  only  may,  but  actually 
is  employed  in  Scripture  in  the  modified  sense  of  betokening  or 
representing.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lecture  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
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that  ‘  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Chaldeo-Syriac  lan^ages, 

*  there  is  no  term  which  expresses  to  niearif  signify^  or  denote^ 

<  though  both  the  Greek  and  I^atin  abound  wdth  them ;  hence  the 

*  Hebrews  use  a  figure,  and  say,  it  is,  for  it  signijiesy'  &c.  If  Dr. 
Clarke  had  confined  his  remark  to  the  Bibliciil  Hebrew  and 
Syriac,  his  position  would  have  been  invulnerable ;  but  he  un¬ 
wittingly  adds :  ‘  nor  would  any  man,  at  the  present  day  sj)eak- 

<  ing  in  the  same  language,  use  among  the  people  to  whom  it  u-as 

<  vernacular,  other  terms  than  the  above  to  express,  ‘  This  repre^ 

‘  gents  my  bo(W, — this  represents  my  blood.'  *  Dr.  W'iseman  has 
shown  in  his  Horae  Syriacae,*  that  in  the  Syriac  language  there 
exists  numerous  terms  by  which  to  express  the  idea  of  signifying, 
representing,  &c. :  but  he  does  not  produce  a  single  instance  to 
prove  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  w^ords  demutho^  likeness, 
tuphso^  type,  &c.,  none  of  which  could,  with  any  propriety,  have 
been  adopted  by  our  Lord,  any  of  them  were  in  use  when 
the  Supper  was  instituted.  They  are  all,  in  fact,  the  product  of 
a  later  age — ecclesiastical  words  introduced  for  the  purj)ose  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  views  which  different  interpreters  entertained  re¬ 
specting  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  No  legitimate  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  use  of  certain  terms  by  Ephraim  Syrus,  Ikir- 
hebraeus,  Jacob  Serug,  and  other  Syriac  lathers  of  the  fifth  and 
following  centuries,  that  such  terms  were  so  employed  in  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  admission  of  our  lecturer,  that 
Ephraim  Syrus  himself  and  other  Syriac  writers,  use  ‘EST  pro 
‘  T({)  designare,'  is  fatal  to  his  argument,  that,  if  the  Saviour  had 
me!uit  to  teach  that  the  bread  and  wine  merely  represented  his 
body  and  his  blood,  he  must  have  used  one  or  other  of  the  terms 
signifying  to  denote,  or  represent 

We  have  reserved  for  the  close  of  this  article  our  remarks  on 
Dr.  Wiseman's  statements  respecting  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missions,  partly  that  we  might  not  foiestall  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  in  reference  to  his  candour  and  honesty,  and  partly  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  particular  attention 
of  the  directors  of  our  Missionary  Societies  to  the  history  of  tliose 
Missions  which  the  Homan  Catholics  have  carried  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Ilian  the  representations  given  by  the  author  of  the  success  of 
our  Missions  in  India  and  the  South  Seas,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  more  utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  facts  of  tlie  case. 
With  the  statements  before  him,  which  have  been  published  by 
tlie  Baptist,  the  London  Missionary,  and  the  Churcn  Missionary 
Societies,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  wTiter  who  gives  us  as  the 
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result  of  Lis  investi^tions,  that  ‘  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
*  Missionaries  tliemselves,  they  had  been  disappointed  of  tlieir 
‘  hopes ;  that  after  so  many  years  since  these  Societies  have  been 
‘established,  their  success  is  now  questioned;  and  that  after  seven 
‘  years’  labour,  they  only  obtained  one  convert  each,  at  such  im- 
‘  mense  expense,  with  such  immense  trouble,  and  such  immense 
‘  cost  of  personal  labour.*  vol.  i.,  p.  183.  And  upon  what  does  he 
found  these  conclusions  ?  Upon  the  very  natural  complaints  made 
by  the  Missionaries  respecting  the  obduracy  of  the  natives ;  their 
conviction  "of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  expecting  their  conversion 
as  the  result  of  mere  human  effort ;  and  their  statements  relative 
to  the  paucity  of  conversions  at  particular  stations  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance, — it  is  upon  these,  and  not  upon  more  recent  accounts, 
which  present  a  very  different  aspect  of  things,  that  the  failure  of 
Protestant  Missions  is  made  to  rest.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  that  those  whom  our  Missionaries  regard  as  converts,  and 
tliose  who  would  be  regarded  as  such  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  radically 
differ  as  to  character.  Out  of  some  thousands  of  those  natives 
who  profess  Catholic  Christianity  in  India,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
select  one  who  gives  Scriptural  evidence  of  conversion  to  God. 
In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  our  holy  and  devoted  Mission¬ 
aries  dare  not  enroll  the  names  of  any  among  the  living  in 
Jerusalem.  To  prevail  upon  the  heathen  to  exchange  a  name, 
and  abandon  a  few  ceremonies  for  the  adoption  of  others,  very 
little  differing  from  them  in  character,  while  they  are  permitted  in 
other  points  to  conform  to  the  general  habits  of  their  countrymen, 
is  what  lies  quite  within  the  power  of  human  enterprise ;  and 
maj^,  in  many  cases,  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty ;  but 
to  induce  a  complete  renunciation  of  heathenism  in  all  its  forms, 
an  abandonment  of  every  species  of  iniquity,  and  a  consecration 
to  God  in  spirituality  of  mind,  and  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
life,  is  altogether  different,  and  what  nothing  short  of  Divine 
power  can  effect. 

J^o  persons  acquainted  with  the  glorious  progress  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  must  appear  passing  belief,  tnat 
Dr.  Wiseman,  professing  to  have  had  access  to  the  historical 
documents  whicn  relate  to  the  Mission,  should  be  so  fool-hardy 
as  to  assert,  that  ‘  it  seems  to  present  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
‘  effects  of  misguided  zeal,  that  probably  could  be  conceived ; — 
‘  that  these  islands  had  been,  not  converted,  but  subjugated  by 
‘  the  Missionaries ; — that  they  had  made  the  king  and  his  people 
‘their  slaves; — stript  the  natives  of  that  simplicity  for  which 
‘  they  were  before  remarkable  ;  and  changed  them  for  the  worse, 
‘so  that  now,  instead  of  an  (men -hearted  race,  they  are  crafty, 
‘  indolent,  and  treacherous.’  let  he  declares:  ‘I  am  not  con- 
^  scious  of  having  concealed  any  thing,  or  of  having  overlooked 
‘  any  testimony  that  could  go  against  me !  I  have  carefully 
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‘drawn  my  extracts  from  the  original  reports  !’  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  198, 
199.  Fortunately  for  the  truth,  however,  reference  is  made  in  a 
note  to  the  ‘Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,’  ‘The  Quarterly  Review,’  Kotzebue  and  Toole — the 
foul  slanders  and  barefaced  fabrications  of  which  have  long  since 
been  fully  exposed.  We  shall  only  refer  to  one  other  testi¬ 
mony,  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  authorities  on  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  rests  his  allegations.  It  is  that  of  a  General 
Hislop,  who,  in  his  ‘History  of  the  Campaign  against  the 
Mahrattas  and  Pindarries,’  says  that,  ‘the  Missionaries  think 
‘  that  this  distribution  of  the  Gospel  in  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  &c., 

‘  is  sufficient  to  obtain  their  purpose ;  and  as  they  send  out  these 
‘  books  to  English  agents  and  magistrates,  in  different  places,  so 
‘  they  reckon  the  number  of  their  converts^  and  the  success  of  their 
*  laJ^ursy  in  proportion  to  the  copies  distributed.*  Can  any  as¬ 
sertion  be  more  utterly  unfounded? 

While  every  effort  is  thus  made  by  Dr.  Wiseman  to  depre¬ 
ciate  Protestant  Missions,  he  addresses  himself  with  much  adroit¬ 
ness  to  the  task  of  magnifying  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  order  to  prove  that  their  religion  has  ‘  a  grace  and  an  efficacy 
‘  peculiar  to  itself,’  and  that  from  it  alone  can  the  conversion  of 
the  world  be  expected.  He  contrasts  the  silent  way  in  which 
they  work,  the  slender  means  of  a  pecuniary  nature  which  they 
have  at  Uieir  command,  their  immediate  results,  and  the  immense 
number  of  converts,  with  the  emblazoned  reports,  the  enormous 
funds,  the  years  of  inefficient  labour,  and  the  few  brought  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  which  characterize  the  efforts  of  Pro¬ 
testants. 

Judging  by  what  we  happen  to  know  of  the  nature  of  Catholic 
conversions  in  general,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  reducing 
tlie  thousands  to  a  very  different  estimate  ;  but  we  are  free  to 
iidmit  that  for  zeal,  and  entire  devotedness  to  their  object,  we 
know  of  few  Missionaries  that  surpass,  or  indeed,  at  all  equal, 
tliose  of  die  Romish  church.  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  possible  for 
any  Christian  to  peruse  the  life  of  Francis  Xavier  without  being 
convinced  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  superstitions  in  which  he 
indulged,  he  was  an  eminently  holy  man  of  God,  who  lived  in 
close  communion  with  his  Saviour,  and  was  singularly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory  in  the  world.  Though, 
perhaps  he  stands  unrivalled  in  these  respects,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  many  of  those  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  com¬ 
munion  in  China,  have  been  men  whose  names  have  been  written 
in  heaven.  While  we  hold  in  abhorrence  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  Jesuitism,  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  Missionaries, 
and  to  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  select  and  send  out  Mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  heathen,  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Letters  of  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries  and  the  Annals  of  Catholic  Missions.  They 
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will  there  find,  that  the  men  commissioned  by  the  proj^aganda 
to  go  forth  to  China,  and  other  parts,  are  men  not  only  inspired 
witn  a  burning  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  men 
of  talent,  knowledge,  disinterestedness,  and  self-denial,  and  spe¬ 
cially  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  most  effectually  to  operate  upon  that  nature  in 
the  diversified  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found.  Being  un¬ 
married  they  are  free  from  family  cares,  require  but  little  com¬ 
paratively  for  their  support,  and  are  at  liberty  to  move  from  place 
to  place  as  particular  exigencies  may  require.  We  commonly, 
indeed,  associate  with  the  idea  of  celibacy  in  the  Romish  priest¬ 
hood,  that  of  incontinence — with  what  justice  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say ;  but  if  the  testimonies  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Sir  George 
Staunton  are  to  be  received,  the  Catholic  Missionaries  in  the 
Vjsist  are,  in  general,  respected  for  the  purity  of  their  manners. 
While  we  must  ever  deem  it  unscriptural  to  ‘forbid  to  marry,'  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in  our  opinion,  Protestant 
Missions  would  prove  much  more  effective,  if  a  greater  number  of 
unmarried  Missionaries  were  to  be  sent  out  to  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Though,  as  the  general  rule,  ‘it  is  not  good  for 
‘  man  to  be  alone,'  yet  there  are  ‘  present'  circumstances  in  which 
‘  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  have  received 
their  ‘  proper  gift  of  God,'  ^  after  this  manner^*  like  Paul  and 
other  apostolic  Missionaries.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  throwing  out  this  hint,  from  the  conviction,  that  too 
much  in  the  shape  of  a  boon  upon  marriage  has  been  associated 
with  Missionary  service;  and  that,  except  great  prudence  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  reference  to  this  subject,  difficulties  and  evils  of  a  very 
sc'-ious  nature  will  ere  long  clog  our  Missionary  operations. 

'I'he  length  to  which  we  have  carried  this  article  forbids  our 
going  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture  on  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  some  other  subjects  adverted  to  in  these  volumes,  as 
well  as  our  animadverting  on  the  strangely  Romish  article  upon 
them  in  the  British  Critic  for  October  last, — an  article  which 


contains  the  quintessence  of  the  Oxford  heresy,  and  which, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  rapid  diffusion  of  that  heresy  in  the 
English  church,  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remark- 
iible  signs  of  the  present  times.  With  popery  in  this  sh^e  we 
believe  the  Protestiint  portion  of  that  church  will  have  suniment 
to  do ;  and  while  Dissenters  may  consistently  leave  it  in  their 
hands,  we  would  have  them  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of  the 


Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  It  is  well  to  carry  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  to  the  pagan  world,  and  to  seek  the  extension  of  genuine 
Christianity  throughout  the  globe ;  but  with  what  consistency 
can  we  expend  our  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  upon  this 
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object,  and  refuse  to  furnish  a  few  thoiisjinds  to  he  advantaj^e- 
ously  appropriated  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  perishing 
at  our  very  door  ?  When  shall  we  listen  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour:  ‘This  oui^ht  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  lFwWF  tiif 
‘other  undone?’ 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  llte  Lifcy  Works,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  Bart,  Hy  the  Right  Honourable  Tho.mas 
Pfreorink  Courtenay.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Lonjrnuni 
and  Co. 

WE  agree  with  Mr.  Courtenay  in  thinking,  that  though  few 
names  are  more  generally  known  than  that  of  Sir  William 
Temple, — though  his  works  are  in  every  English  libniry,  and  his 
literary  and  diplomatic  celebrity  is  both  wide  and  general, — yet 
very  many  have  been  content  to  take  his  excellencies  for  granted, 
without  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted  either  with  his 
history  or  his  writings.  We  hope  that  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes  will  lead  to  an  increased  acquaintance  with  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  person.  As  Englishmen,  our  gratitude  is  due  to  him, 
tliat,  amidst  the  degradation  stamped  upon  the  national  character 
by  the  profligacy  of  Charles  II.  and  his  court,  Jwe  can  point  at 
least  to  one  instance  of  disinterested  integrity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  of  unimpeachable  rectitude  and  purity  of  conduct.  It 
IS  truly  refreshing  to  see  such  worth  and  dignity  of  character,  ex- 
emplihed  not  merely  in  the  seclusion  of  private  life,  but  even  in 
the  very  centre  of  corruption ;  just  where  its  attractions  are 
doubly  striking  from  the  utter  depravity  which  surrounds  it.  It 
wouht  be  diflicult  to  name  an  individual  whose  history  presents  so 
striking  a  series  of  moral  contrasts  as  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  diplomatic  life  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Tory  though  he  was, 
in  many  of  his  feelings  and  maxims,  we  most  cordially  award  him 
the  praise  of  true  patriotism,  when  we  see  him  endeavouring, 
with  all  his  energy,  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  sovereign,  and 
induce  him  steadily  to  pursue  that  line  of  policy  wdiich  alone 
could  promote  the  happiness  and  extend  the  glory  of  his  people. 
But  his  endeavour  w’as  fruitless.  Judicious  councils,  faithful  and 
earnest  expostulations,  and  even  entreaties,  w’ere  thrown  away 
upon  tlie  worthless  Charles,  who  repaid  the  fidelity  of  his  servant 
with  insult, — who  stultified  bis  eflbrts,  and  defeated  his  measures, 
by  the  basest  falsehoods  and  the  most  unblushing  venality.  And 
though  he  persisted  in  those  eflbrts  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  truly  aniiizing,  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
I'he  heartless  ingratitude,  the  reckless  profligacy,  the  base  and 
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repeated  treacheries  of  the  Stuart,  proved  an  overmatch  for  the 
sanj^uine  and  devoted  loyalty  of  Temple.  He  was  at  lengtii 
compelled  to  admit  tlie  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  and  to  seek 
the  refuse  of  an  honourable  retirement. 

Mr.  Courtenay  has  clearly  stated  in  the  Preface  his  induce¬ 
ments  to  undertake  the  present  work,  and  the  materials  he  has 
collected  for  its  accomplishment.  Preceding  biographies,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Sir  William  'J'einple's  own  Memoirs  and  Letters,  fur¬ 
nished  of  course  the  ground-work.  Put  these  relate  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  his  public  life.  Even  the  biography  by  his  sister. 
Lady  Giffard,  ‘  was  prepared  for  publication  by  omitting  all  that 
‘  related  to  his  more  private  life.'  This  deficiency  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  supplied,  principally  by  printing  the  suppressed 
passages  of  this  very  life,  from  a  copy  among  the  MSS.  which 
descended  from  the  family,  and  are  termed  the  Longe  Papers. 
Many  additional  particulars  are  interwoven  throughout,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  obtained  from  the  official  and  private 
correspondence,  and  from  other  papers,  preserved  in  the  same 
collection,  as  well}  as  in  the  British  Museum,  the  State  Paper 
Office,  the  Ormond  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Essex 
Papers  at  Stowe,  and  various  private  sources.  These  scattered 
materials,  collected  at  no  small  pains,  have  been  arranged  with 
equal  industry  and  care.  They  present  a  regular  and  fluent  nar¬ 
rative,  in  which  Temple’s  own  words  are  retained,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  uniformly  distinguished.  Full  notices  of  his  works  are 
inserted,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  concluding  with  the 
posthumous  and  collected  works.  The  last  chapter  contains  a 
sketch  of  his  character,  as  a  statesman,  a  writer,  and  a  man.  The 
latter  half  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  by  a  Supplement 
and  an  Appendix  ;  containing  Extracts  and  Selections  from  Lady 
'remple’s  Letters  to  Sir  William  before  her  marriage;  some 
.Iiivenile  Essays  of  his;  a  Family  Prayer,  written  by  liim;  and 
Ids  Will;  together  wdth  a  number  of  Diplomatic  Instructions, 
'Treaties,  and  Official  Papers,  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  Some  may  perhaps  question  the  expediency  of  print¬ 
ing  the  lighter  portion  of  this  supplementary  matter:  the  perusal, 
however,  is  optional ;  and  we  suspect  that  many  will  find  it 
amusing.  The  docnmentiiry  papers  are  unquestionably  valuable 
for  reference.  But  the  closing  excellence  of  the  work, — an  ex¬ 
cellence  denied  to  too  many  modern  w'orks  of  even  greater 
extent, — is,  that  it  has  an  Index. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading 
events,  extracting  here  and  there  some  of  the  more  striking  pas¬ 
sages,  in  the  life  of  this  accomplished  and  truly  estimable  nego- 
ciator. 

When  Sir  William  Temple  left  Cambridge,  at  twenty  years 
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of  age,  in  1648,  his  prepossessions,  not  less  perhaps  from  taste 
and  feeling,  than  from  education,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
royal  cause ;  he  therefore  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs  till  the 
Restoration.  In  tlie  meantime,  after  a  mutual  attachment  of 
some  years'  standing,  he  married  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Peter  Osborne.  The  history  of  this  connexion  is  full  of  interest, 
both  from  the  incidents  of  its  commencement,  and  the  difficulties 
which  impeded  its  accomplishment.  Forty  years  of  happiness, 
however,  justified  the  choice  of  the  parties,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  both  their  families. 

In  1660,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention, 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  evincing,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
political  career,  tnat  unflinching  rectitude  which  distinguished 
nim  to  its  close. 

*  Whilst  every  body  was  vying  who  should  pay  most  court  to  the 
king,  a  Poll  Bill  was  read.  Though  he  and  many  others  thought  it  to 
the  height  of  what  the  nation  could  l)ear,  the  lords  justices,  whilst  it 
was  debating,  sent  a  message  to  the  House  to  desire  it  might  be  doubled, 
which,  amongst  a  great  many  that  disliked  it.  Temple  only  opposed, 
though  the  rest  afterwards  joined  w'ith  him.'  Finding  that  he  was  not 
to  be  influenced,  ‘  they  chose  a  time  to  pass  the  bill  in  his  absence.’ — 
p.  2(5. 

i 

III  1663,  temple  removed  with  his  family  to  England,  bring¬ 
ing  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  Lords 
Clarendon  and  Arlington,  then  the  principal  ministers  of  Charles 
II.  The  latter  nobleman  w’as  unquestionably  Temple’s  earliest 
and  most  efficient  patron.  To  Lord  Arlington  he  owed  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  diplomatic  service.  His  first  employment  arose 
from  an  unexpected  incident  in  166.5.  Soon  after  the  English 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  in  1665,  an  overture  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Christopher  Bernard  Van  Ghalen,  Bishop  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  offering,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  invade 
Holland  with  20,000  men.  The  overture  being  favorably  re¬ 
ceived,  Temple  w^as  sent  over  to  complete  the  treaty,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  in  it  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Brandenburg,  and 
the  Duke  of  Neuburg.  In  this,  his  first  negociation,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  sincerity  and  frankness  which  were  natural  to  him,  and 
which  gave  him  so  decided  an  advantage  over  more  artificial  dip¬ 
lomatists.  In  three  days  he  exchanged  ratifications  of  the 
Trkaty  of  Mi^nster.  This  treaty,  ephemeral  and  nugatory  in 
its  duration  and  effects,  served  to  bring  out  several  otlier  remark¬ 
able  points  in  the  cluaracter  of  Temple.  His  readiness  to  form  a 
favorable  opinion  of  others,  his  quick  sensibility  to  wrong,  and 
his  extraordinary  energy  and  laborious  activity,  were  alike  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  course  oHhe  negociation. 
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‘  His  brief  intercourse  \vith  the  Bishop  sufficed  to  enable  Temple 
to  form  a  decisive  opinion  of  his  character;  more  decisive  perhaps 
than  accurate.  *  I  should  guess  him/  says  he,  'to  be  a  man  very  firm 
and  steady  in  all  his  resolutions;  true  and  sincere,  and  of  great 
honour,’  &c.  &c. — p.  37. 

But  if  the  ingenuousness  of  Temple’s  character  led  him  too 
easily  to  think  others  like  himself,  his  acuteness  speedily  unde¬ 
ceived  him,  as  in  the  present  case.  The  bishop  soon  found  that 
in  taking  part  with  England,  strong  only  at  sea,  he  had  chosen 
the  wrong  side  for  his  own  interest;  and  he  not  unnaturally 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  alliance.  In  his  endeavours,  first  to  deny,  then  to  hide,  and 
lastly  to  justify  his  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  (signed  very  soon  after 
at  Cleves,)  he  effectually  corrected  Temple’s  opinion  of  his  can¬ 
dour  and  plain  dealing.  Besides  the  vexation  which  the  latter 
felt  at  this  disappointment,  he  suffered  other  mortifications  during 
the  progress  of  the  affair,  partly  perhaps  from  his  own  too  great 
susceptibility.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Carlingford,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Imperial  Court,  was  regarded 
by  Temple,  perhaps  unre«isonably,  as  implying  a  low  estimate  of 
his  own  services.  He  had  far  juster  ground  of  complaint  in  the 
disgraceful  fact,  that  his  allowances  were  very  ill-paid.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  find  him  exhibiting  a  laborious  and 
disinterested  activity  not  easily  to  be  paralleled. 

The  French  declaration  of  war  had  alarmed  the  Bishop  of 
Munster,  and  inclined  him  to  negociate.  He  accordingly  re¬ 
quested  the  attendance  of  a  British  agent,  at  a  conference  of 
ministers  to  be  held  at  Dortmund.  Temple,  who  had  recently 
(Oct.  1665)  been  appointed  British  resident  at  Brussels,  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  the  affair. 

'He  was  furnished  with  full  powers,  and  ordered  to  get  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  go  straight  to  the  Bishop’s  Court,  there  to  be  instructed  by 
him  what  he  should  further  do.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  bishop  had 
withdrawn  his  application,  '  probably  because  his  own  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  Temple,  was  made  up  to  a  separate 
peace.  The  meeting  of  ministers  did  not  take  place,  and  Temple’s 
journey  was  countermanded.  But  he  had  already  started,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  original  orders,  made  a  rapid  and  secret  journey,  in 
the  assumed  character  of  Spanish  envoy,  from  Brussels  to  IVIunster  ; — 
just  in  time  to  hear  of  the  signature  of  a  separate  treaty  between  the 
bishop  and  the  Dutch  !’ 

‘  His  journey  was  full  of  adventures.  He  went  by  Dusseldorf,  to 
Dortmund,  '  through  a  savage  country,  over  cruel  hills,  through  many 
great  and  thick  woods,  strong  and  rapid  streams,  never  hardly  in  any 
highway,  and  very  few.  villages.*  At  Dortmund  he  found  the  gates 
shut,  and  •  with  all  his  eloquence,  which  he  made  as  moving  as  he 
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could,  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  to  have  them  opened.'  He  was 
obliged  to  sleep  upon  straw  at  a  near  village,  where  his  page  served  os 
a  pillow.  On  reaching  a  castle  l>elonging  to  the  bishop,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  honour,  and  instructed  ‘  in  the  most  episcopal  way  of 
driilki’v.g  possible.'  The  vessel  was  a  bell  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  quarts  or  more.  The  general  who  entertained  him  took 
out  the  clapper,  and  gave  it  to  his  guest,  filled  the  bell,  and  drank  off 
the  contents  to  the  king’s  health,  replaced  the  clapper,  and  turned 
down  the  bell  in  proof  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  draught.  This 
ceremony  went  through  the  company,  only  Temple  drank  by  deputy. 
'The  next  day,  after  noon,  about  a  league  from  ^lunster,  the  bishop 
met  me  at  the  head  of  4(HK)  horse,  and  in  appearance  brave  troops. 
Before  his  coach,  that  drove  very  fast,  came  a  guard  of  1(H)  Heydukes, 
that  he  had  brought  from  the  last  campaign  in  Hungary  :  they  were 
in  short  coats  and  caps,  all  of  a  br(»wn  colour,  every  man  carrying  a 
sabre  by  his  side,  a  short  pole-axe  before  him,  and  a  screwed  gun 
hanging  at  his  back  by  a  leather  belt  that  went  across  his  shoulder. 
In  this  posture  they  run  almost  at  full  si)eed,  and  in  excellent  order, 
and  were  said  to  shoot  2(K)  yards  with  their  screwed  gun,  and  a  hullet 
of  the  bigness  of  a  large  pea,  into  the  breadth  of  a  dollar  or  crown 
piece.  W  hen  the  coach  came  within  forty  yards  of  me  it  stopped.  1 
saw  the  bishop,  and  his  general,  the  Prince  d’Homberg,  come  out, 
upon  which  I  alighted  so  as  to  meet  him  between  my  horses  and  his 
coach.  After  compliments,  he  would  have  me  go  into  his  coach,  and 
sit  alone  at  the  back  end,  reserving  the  other  to  himself  and  his 
general.* 

‘  ’riie  bishop,  having  conducted  his  intended  dupe  with  all  these 
honours  to  Munster,  would  have  left  him  to  repose  in  the  chamber 
provided  for  him,  without  saying  a  word  on  business  ;  but  our  minis, 
ter,  after  some  trouble,  brought  him  to  sit  down  where  they  were,  and 
enter  upon  affairs  without  ceremony.  The  German  acknowledging 
that  necessities  had  compelled  him  to  negociate  at  Cleves,  pretended 
an  intention  to  make  a  stop  in  it  on  Temple’s  arrival,  and  to  send  a 
special  messenger  to  England  for  directions.  Temple  treated  all  these 
fables  w’ith  indifference ;  and  had  no  stx)ner  bowed  out  the  ])riestly 
warrior,  than  private  information  came  '  to  spoil  the  supper’  to  which 
he  prepared  to  sit  down :  this  was,  that  the  treaty  had  been  already 
signed  at  Cleves* 

'  On  the  morrow  the  bishop,  with  great  professions  of  regard,  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  treaty  had  proceeded  farther  than  he  thought.  He  re¬ 
ceived  coldly  the  sharp  and  unavailing  reproaches  of  the  English  minis¬ 
ter,  and  strove  hard  to  detain  him  at  Munster  until  another  instalment 
of  the  subsidy  should  have  arrived.  An  hour  of  conference  was  named 
for  the  next  day,  in  which  Temple  pretended  to  acquiesce :  but  in 
order  to  defeat  the  scheme  for  obtaining  the  money,  this  indefatigable 
man,  though  suffering  a  little  through  his  departure  from  his  usual 
temperance,  got  on  horseback  before  day-break  instead  of  retiring  to 
rest,  and  rode  hard  to  a  frontier  village,  distant  eight  leagues.  ’I'here 
he  pretended  to  go  to  bed,  but  took  fresh  horses  at  the  back  door  of 
the  inn,  w'hile  the  rest  of  the  company  thought  him  a-bed,  and  rode 
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till  eight  at  night,  through  the  wildest  country  and  most  unfrequented 
ways  he  ever  saw.  lie  was  now  quite  spent,  and  ready  to  fall  from 
his  horse ;  he  lay  down  on  the  ground,  while  his  guard  sought  in  -vain 
at  a  peasant’s  cottage  for  a  lodging  or  provisions ;  nothing  could  be 
procured  but  a  little  junij>er  water,  the  common  cordial  of  the  country. 
Thus  refreshed,  he  rode  three  leagues  further,  so  as  to  get  into  the 
territory  of  Neuburg ;  and  arrived  at  midnight  at  a  lodging,  where  he 
lay  upon  straw,  till  break  of  day.  Then  again  he  mounted,  and  got  to 
Dusseldorf  by  noon,  where  he  went  to  bed  for  an  hour.  He  could  now 
ride  no  longer ;  but  borrowed  the  Duke  of  Neuburg's  coach,  which 
conveyed  him  to  Brussels,  before  any  payment  to  the  bishop  had  been 
completed.  And  so  ended  this  adventurous  expedition. 

^  Assuredly  Temple  did  suffer  hardships,  and  even  dangers,  in  these 
rapid  excursions,  belonging  rather  to  a  messenger  than  a  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  The  alternations  between  travelling  w'ith  an  escort  of  horse, 
and  sleeping  upon  straw  in  a  barn,  with  his  page  for  a  pillow,  and  the 
easy,  pleasant  style  in  which  he  narrates  these  occurrences,  are  indica- 
tions  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  activity,  and  of  a  commendable  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.’ — pp.  54 — 61. 

Soon  after  this  (Jan.  1666)  he  was  created  a  baronet,  through 
Lord  Arlington’s  influence.  His  letters  of  acknowledgment  ex¬ 
hibit  very  strongly  that  fulsome  style,  which  though  dictated  by 
the  warmth  of  his  gratitude,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity 
of  his  character.  There  are  also  some  passages  which  expose 
him  to  the  more  serious  charge  of  profanity ;  and  we  regret  to 
have  met  with  similar  passages  in  other  parts  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Louis  XIV.  now  (July  1666)  joined  the  Dutch  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  England.  But  he  took  little  part  in  it ; — 
keeping  his  fleets  aloof,  while  those  of  England  and  Holland  were 
engaged  in  a  series  of  the  most  desperate  engagements.  This 
was  obviously  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  these  powers,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  of  facilitating  the  designs  of  the  rVench  king 
upon  the  Dutch  frontiers.  Negociations,  therefore,  soon  took 
place;  and  in  July,  1667,  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  signed, 
between  England  and  France,  Holland  and  Denmark.  But  the 
work  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of  Charles ;  who,  while  ne« 
gociating  this  treaty  openly,  was  binding  himself  secretly, 

*  On  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  had  not  entered,  and  would  not, 
for  the  space  of  a  year  to  come,  enter  into  any  treaty,  or  make  any  new 
tie  with  any  prince  or  potentate  that  may  be  contrary  to,  or  in  which 
he  would  be  engaged  against,  the  interest  of  France.* — p.  112. 

The  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  this  disgraceful 
transaction  w^as  the  invasion  of  Flanders  by  Louis,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  many  of  its  fortified  places; — an  aggression  by  which 
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Temple  was  confirmed  in  his  views  of  policy,  and  determined  to 
endeavour  to  realize  them.  He  first  sought  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  De  Witt.  This  was  afforded  by  a  tour 
of  pleasure  which  he  took  imognito^  with  his  sister,  Lady  Giffard, 
who  was  residing  with  him  at  Brussels.  After  describing  the 
arrival  of  the  party  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Courtenay  proceeds 
thus: 

*  From  Amsterdam  the  travellers  went  to  the  Hague,  where  Temple 
commenced  his  intimacy  with  De  Witt,  which  endured  for  their  joint 
lives.  The  very  commencement  of  this  acquaintance  was  characteristic. 
Temple,  though  the  stranger,  paid  the  Pensionary  the  first  visit.  ‘  I 
told  him,*  he  says,  ‘  who  I  was,  but  that  having  passed  unknown 
through  the  country  to  all  but  himself,  I  desired  1  might  do  so  still. 
IMy  only  business  was  to  see  the  things  most  considerable  in  the 
country,  and  I  thought  I  should  lose  my  credit  if  I  left  it  without 
seeing  him.  He  took  my  compliment  very  well,  and  returned  it  by 
saying  he  had  received  a  character  of  me  to  my  advantage,  both  from 
Munster  and  Brussels,  and  W’as  very  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  me 
at  a  time  when  both  our  nations  were  grown  friends,  and  w'e  had  equal 
reason  to  look  about  us,  upon  what  lately  happened  in  Flanders.* — 

p.  116. 

This  frank  and  friendly  commencement  of  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  statesmen  was  mutually  improved  to  the  utmost; 
and  they  would  probably  have  speedily  concluded  an  alliance  on 
terms  and  in  a  spirit  consonant  with  the  true  interests  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  for  circumstances  over  which  they  had 
no  control,  and  which  are  satisfactorily  detailed  by  Mr.  Courte¬ 
nay.  But  at  length  the  way  became  more  open ;  the  English 
counsels  gradually  inclined  to  an  increased  friendliness  with  the 
Dutch;  and 

‘  While  the  government  came  slowly  and  reluctantly  into  the  new 
counsels.  Temple's  plan  assumed  more  of  consistency,  and  took  the 
form  in  which  they  ultimately  prevailed.  The  fate  of  Flanders  now 
hung  upon  the  determination  of  England.* — p.  134. 

This  determination  arrived  in  November,  1667,  in  the  form  of 
instructions  to  Temple.  Into  the  fulfilment  of  these  instructions 
he  threw  the  whole  energy  and  activity  of  his  character;  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  this  celebrated  negociation,  still  more  fully 
than  in  tlie  former,  that  remarkable  and  most  happy  union  of 
candour  and  firmness  with  pliancy  and  address,  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  throughout  his  career,  and  raised  him  to  a  degree  of 
diplomatic  celebrity  which  few  have  attained.  Mr.  Courtenay 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  negociations  for  the  Triple 
Alliance, — that  transaction  in  diplomacy  which  has  immortalized 
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the  name  of  Temple.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  extract ;  but  must 
be  read  entire. 

Some  modern  historians,  especially  Dr.  Lingard,  have  at-  • 
tempted,  we  think  both  unfairly  and  unsuccessfully,  to  detract 
from  the  merit  and  importance  of  this  treaty.  We  agpree  with 
Burnett,  when  he  styles  it  ‘  the  master-piece  of  Charles’s  reign,’ 
and  adds  that  ‘  had  he  stuck  to  it,  it  would  have  been  the  strength 
‘and  the  glory  of  that  reign.*  Mr.  Courtenay  Jippears  to  us  to 
have  candidly  investigated  and  satisfactorily  established  the  merits 
of  the  transaction  ;  the  chief  and  novel  character  of  which,  as  he 
well  remarks,  was  that  it  effected  ‘  a  close  union  of  interests,  and 
‘  even  affections,  between  England  and  Holland,  while  it  broke 
‘  that  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Holland,  wound- 
‘  ing  Louis  with  the  weapon  which  himself  had  forged.* 

I 

‘  That  union,  still  more  its  cordiality,  was  eminently  the  work  of 
Temple  ;  whose  merit  lies  not  so  much  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as 
in  the  good  management  whereby  he  brought  the  Dutch  into  an  agree, 
merit  with  England,  after  an  estrangement  occasioned  by  a  series  of 
mutual  injuries,  and  jealousies  not  ill-founded ;  and  even  induced  the 
Dutch  ministers  to  take  u|)on  themselves  a  serious  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  their  masters,  in  signing  the  league  without  waiting  for  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  provinces.  By  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plivsh  his  object  ‘within  a  period  too  short  to  allow  of  French  intrigues, 
and  thus  to  counteract  such  diplomatists  as  Ruvigni  and  D’Estrades.* 

-p.  177. 


The  Triple  Alliance  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  signed  May  2, 
1668.  But  the  distinguished  negociator  of  these  treaties  re¬ 
ceived,  from  his  grateful  and  high-minded  sovereign,  nothing  by 
way  of  reward  for  his  services,  except  further  employment.  He 
wiis  appointed  ambassjulor  at  the  Hague,  with  an  especial  view  to 
the  arningeinent  of  a  marine  treaty  between  England  and  the 
States,  and  to  the  settlement  of  some  differences  still  remaining 
between  Spain  and  Sweden.  In  both  these  purposes  he  found 
himself  constantly  thwarted  by  an  influence  w  hich  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  understand  nor  resist.  While  he  was  labouring  to  carry  out 
his  grejit  work,  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  its  full  completion,  his 
profligate  imuster  w^as  secretly  negociating  with  Louis ;  and  ulti¬ 
mately  succeeded  in  selling  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  British 
crow’n  for  French  gold. 

‘  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  with  that  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  whereby  the  Triple  Alliance  was  strengthened  and  guaranteed, 
and  England  tiwk  her  part  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
France,  the  minister  under  whose  auspices  the  Alliance  had  lK*eri  con- 
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eluded,*  put  his  hand  to  a  new  treaty,  (commonly  called  the  Dover 
Treaty,  from  its  havinj:  been  signed  there,  May  22,  lO/O).  ‘  By  this, 
the  king  of  England  became  a  dependent  and  pensioner  of  France,  and 
promised  to  make  war  upon  his  newly-recovered  and  now  zealous 

ally/— p.  {m. 


This  abominable  piece  of  royal  knavery  and  corruption  gradu¬ 
ally  and  necessiirily  led  to  the  recal  of  Temple  from  the  Hague. 
But  so  powerful  is  cliaracter,  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  did 
not  venture  avow  edly  to  do  what  their  baseness  had  imposed  upon 
them  ;  but  set  about  it  cautiously.  First,  he  was  summoned  to 
England  for  a  ‘temporary  visit,’  and  authorized  to  assure  De 
Witt  that  his  return  would  be  speedy.  Lord  Arlington,  for  the 
first  time  iu  Ids  life,  received  1dm  coldly ;  and  wdien  he  presented 
Sir  William  to  his  majesty, 

‘  Both  king  and  minister  avoided  all  mention  of  business,  probably 
l)ecause  ashamed  to  avow  to  an  upright  and  consistent  statesman  the 
shabby  part  which  they  had  ])layed.  The  unfortunate  victim  of 
Charles's  baseness  was  not  permitted  to  send  for  his  family,  but  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  all  his  ambassadorial  expenses  at  the  court  to  u  Inch 
he  was  not  to  return,  although  his  allowances  were  now'  very  irregu¬ 
larly  paid,  At  last,  however,  in  the  summer  of  KiJL  the  govern¬ 
ment  threw  off  the  mask.  Temple  was  formally  displaced,  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  take  his  leave  of  the  States.  Charles  himself  at  the  same 
time  wTote  to  the  States,  and  informed  them  that  Temjile  had  come 
away  at  his  own  desire,  and  on  his  private  affairs  /’ — pp.  343 — lb 

Charles  having  thus  sold  himself,  to  make  war  on  Holland,  the 
next  thing  was,  to  find  some  excuse  for  the  quarrel. 

‘  The  critical  position  of  affairs  had  now  induced  the  Dutch  to  keep 
a  fleet  at  sea ;  and  the  English  government  hoped  to  draw  from  that 
circumstance  an  occasion  of  (piarrel.  A  yacht  w'as  sent  for  Lady 
Temple ;  the  captain  had  orders  to  sail  through  the  Dutch  fleet  if  he 
should  meet  it,  and  to  fire  into  the  nearest  ships  until  they  should 
either  strike  sail  to  the  flag  which  he  bore,  or  return  his  shot  so  as  to 
make  a  quarrel !  He  saw  nothing  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  going  over ; 
but,  on  his  return,  he  fell  in  wdth  it,  and  fired,  without  warning  or 
ceremony,  into  the  ships  that  w'ere  next  to  him.  The  Dutch  admiral, 
Van  Ghent,  W’as  puzzled  ;  he  seemed  not  to  know',  and  probably  did 
not  know,'  what  the  English  captain  meant.  He  therefore  sent  a 
Imat,  thinking  it  ]H)ssible  that  the  yacht  might  be  in  distress ;  w'hen 
the  captain  told  his  orders,  mentioning  also,  that  he  had  the  ambas- 
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gadress  on  board.  Van  Ghent  himself  then  came  on  board,  with  a 
handsome  com])limcnt  to  Lady  Temple ;  and  making  his  personal  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  captain,  received  the  same  answer  as  before-  The  Dutch¬ 
man  said  he  had  no  orders  upon  the  point,  which  he  rightly  believed 
to  be  still  unsettled,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  fleet,  commanded 
by  an  admiral,  was  to  strike  to  the  king's  pleasure-boat.  When  the 
admiral  returned  to  his  ship,  the  captain,  also  '  perplexed  enough,'  ap¬ 
plied  to  Lady  Temple,  who  soon  saw  that  he  desired  to  get  out  of  his 
difficulty  by  her  help ;  but  the  w'ife  of  Sir  William  Temple  called  forth 
the  spirit  which  we  have  seen  in  Dorothy  Osborne.*^  ‘  lie  knew,'  she 
said,  ‘  his  orders  best,  and  w'hat  he  was  to  do  upon  them,  which  she 
left  to  him  to  follow  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any  regard  to  her  or  her 
children.*  The  Dutch  and  English  commanders  then  proceeded  each 
upon  his  own  course,  and  Lady  Temple  was  safely^anded  in  England. 
She  was  much  commended  for  her  part  in  what  passed,  and  of  which 
she  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty.  ‘  When  I  went  next  to  the  king's  levee,  he 
began  to  speak  of  my  wife's  carriage  at  sea,  and  to  commend  it  as  much 
as  he  blamed  the  captain's,  and  said  she  had  showed  more  courage 
than  he  ;  and  then  falling  upon  the  Dutch  insolence,  I  said,  that  howl 
ever  matters  went,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  some  merit  in 
my  family,  since  I  had  made  the  alliance  with  Holland,  and  my  wife 
was  like  to  have  the  honour  of  making  the  war.  The  king  smiled  as 
well  as  I ;'  very  glad,  probably,  to  escape  a  serious  conversation  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  deceived  and  abandoned ;  ‘  who  had  found  this 
the  only  way  to  lure  the  discourse  into  good  humour ;  and  so  it  ended.’  ’ 
— pp.  349 — 351. 

Thus  was  this  despicable  attempt  to  provoke  hostilities  frus¬ 
trated.  But  THE  CABAL  sooM  hit  upou  a  more  effectual  expedient, 
by  ordering  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, — while 
the  two  nations  were  still  at  peace:  an  outrage  worthy  of  the 
men,  and  their  master;  and  equally  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  peo¬ 
ple.  The  attack  failed, — but  it  produced  the  war ;  w  hich  was 
carried  on  with  great  spirit  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
the  Dutch  had  now  placed  at  the  head  of  their  aflfairs ;  the  illus¬ 
trious  De  Witt  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  a  Dutch 
mob.  The  determined  resisbince  offered  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  armies,  by  the  allies  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
celebrated  Imperial  General,  Montecuculi,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  unpopularity  of  the  w’ar  in  England,  soon  led  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  negociations.  Sir  William  4  emple  was  again  called 
from  his  retirement,  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  restoring 
peace.  He  responded  to  the  call,  notwithsbinding  the  past;  ne- 
gociated  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  in  1674,  and  spent  the  fol- 
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lowing  five  years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  till  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1679. 

After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
was  again  offered  to  Temple,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry 
Coventry.  But  he  knew  too  much  of  parliamentary  and  court 
intrigues  to  accept  of  it.  Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  thus  deterred  him  from  accepting  office,  became 
the  occasion  of  his  taking  a  more  influential  pjirt  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  than  he  had  ever  yet  taken.  The  lord  treasurer  Danby 
had  just  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies;  and 
Temple  suspected  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  in  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  to  form  a  ministry  in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  After  enumerating  some  changes  and  appointments 
in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Courtenay  proceeds  thus : 

‘  Such  was  the  state  of  the  government  when  Temple  commenced 
the  frequent  discourses  with  the  king,  to  which  his  foreign  employ¬ 
ments  introduced  him.  ‘  I  never  saw  any  man/  lie  tells  us,  ‘  more 
sensible  of  the  miserable  condition  of  his  affairs ;  .  .  .  .  but  nothing 
he  said  to  me  moved  me  more,  than  when  upon  the  sad  prospect  of 
them  all,  he  told  me  he  had  none  left  with  whom  he  could  so  nuicli  as 
speak  of  them  in  confidence,  since  my  lord  treasurer’s  being  gone.  And 
this  gave,  I  suppose,  his  majesty  the  occasion  of  entering  into  more 
confidence  with  me  than  I  could  deserve  or  expect.*  Temple  made  use 
of  this  confidence  to  propose  a  new  and  strange  scheme  of  government ; 
the  last  great  act  of  his  political  life, 

‘  The  parliament  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  violent ;  while 
the  king’s  authority  wius  so  low,  that  it  might  be  difficult  either  to  dis¬ 
solve  parliament,  or  to  carry  on  the  government  without  calling  ano¬ 
ther.  Temple’s  scheme  therefore  consisted  in  the  nomination  of  a 
new  council,  of  such  a  constitution,  as  might  either  gain  credit  enough 
with  the  present  parliament  by  taking  in  so  many  persons  of  those  who 
had  most  influence  among  them,  and  thereby  give  ease  and  quiet  both 
to  the  king  and  his  people ;  or  if,  on  the  other  side,  the  humours 
should  grow  outrageous,  and  beyond  opjwsing,  the  king  might  yet,  at 
the  head  of  such  a  council,  with  more  authority  and  less  hazard  of  ill 
consequences,  either  prorogue  or  dissolve  them,  as  any  necessities  of  his 
own,  or  extravagancies  of  theirs,  should  require.  For  these  ends  it 
seemed  necessary  to  take  into  the  council  some  lords  and  commons  who 
werepf  most  appearing  credit  and  sway  in  both  houses,  without  being 
thought  either  principled  or  interested  against  the  government,  and  mix 
them  with  others  of  his  majesty’s  more  general  choice,  for  making  up 
one-half  of  the  council ;  whilst  the  other  half,  being  fifteen,  were  ever 
t<^  be  the  present  chief  officens  of  his  crown  and  household,  who  being 
all  of  his  majesty^  own  trust  as  well  as  choice,  would  be  sure  to 
keep  the  council  steady  to  the  true  interests  of  his  majesty  and  the 
eroim.  One  chief  regard,  necessary  to  this  constitution,  was  that  of 
the  ptirsonal  riches  of  this  new  council,  which  in  revenues  of  land  or 
offices  was  found  to  amount  to  about  £300,000  a  year,  whereas  those 
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©f  a  House  of  Commons  are  seldom  found  to  have  exceeded  £400, (KK). 
And  authority  is  found  much  to  follow  land ;  and  at  the  worst,  such  a 
council  might  out  of  their  own  stocky  and  upon  a  pinch,  furnish  the 
king  so  far  as  to  relieve  some  great  necessity  of  the  crown,^  Such  is 
Temple’s  own  account  of  this  celebrated  project.’ — ib.,  pp.  32 — 35. 

A  less  sanguine  man  would  not  have  expected  so  much  from 
it  as  he  did ;  on  the  other  hand  no  man  less  disinterested  would 
liave  risked  his  own  reputation  and  peace  on  the  experiment. 
But  Temple  saw  his  sovereign  in  perplexity;  he  forgot  all  the 
past,  and  threw  himself  into  his  service.  He  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  witnessing  the  utter  failure  of  his  project,  partly  perhaps 
from  its  inadequacy  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  but  far 
more  from  the  king’s  insincerity,  and  want  of  confidence,  and  his 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  conduct.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  vexations  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  affair.  Temple 
persevered  for  a  long  time  in  his  attendance  at  the  council ;  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  king  and  his  parliament  to  something 
like  an  agreement.  But  the  hope  was  vain. 

*  Neither  king  nor  commons  had  that  sort  of  mind  in  which  alone 

a  man  like  Temple  could  acquire  influence . He  be¬ 

came  at  length  convinced  of  this,  and  retiring  to  Sheen,  he  ‘  sent  a 
message  to  the  king  by  his  son,  that  he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
like  as  good  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  but  that  he  would  never  meddle 
any  more  with  public  affairs.*  And  he  kept  steadily  to  this  resolution.* 

— ib.,  pp.  C9,  71* 

His  closing  reflections  at  this  time  are  well  worth  perusal ;  the 
passage  expresses  them  so  touchingly  that  we  must 
It : 

*  *  I  have  had,’  says  he,  *  in  twenty  years*  experience,  enough  of  the 
uncertainty  of  princes — the  caprices  of  fortune — the  corruption  of  mi¬ 
nisters — the  violence  of  factions — the  unsteadiness  of  counsels,  and  the 
infidelity  of  friends ;  nor  do  I  think  the  rest  of  my  life  enough  to 
make  any  new  experiments.’ — ib.,  p.  81. 

The  remaining  twenty  years  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple’s  life  were 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Nothing  could  again  draw  him 
into  public  life.  Neither  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  party  which 
ended  in  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688,  nor  in  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  that  event  itself,  nor  in  the  counsels  of  his  early  friend, 
William  III.,  did  he  take  any  part.  He  resided  on  his  estates  at 
Sheen  and  Moor  Park,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  own  family, 
and  a  few  select  friends.  Gardening  was  his  favorite  amusement, 
especially  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  feelings  of  his  later  years  were  tinged  with  the  effect  of  earlier 
disappointment  and  repeated  domestic  calamities ; — especially  tlic 
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loss  of  his  only  daughter,  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the 
melancholy  termination  of  his  son’s  life,  in  1689.  He  wjis  him¬ 
self  left  a  widower  about  five  years,  and  died  at  Moor  Park,  in 
1699.  .  . 

Our  remarks  on  Sir  William  Temple’s  writings  must  be  brief. 
Indeed  literature  was  by  no  means  his  pursuit.  The  far  greater 
portion  of  his  works  must  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  his  politi¬ 
cal  and  diplomatic  occupations.  His  ‘  Essay  on  Government,’ 
and  ‘  Observations  upon  the  Low  Countries,’  were  merely  studies 
to  fit  him  for  his  employments.  They  abound  in  passages 
characterized  by  the  sanguine  and  fanciful  turn  of  his  mind.  For 
example,  his  speculations  as  to  the  influence  of  latitude  and  cli¬ 
mate  on  forms  of  government;*  his  position,  that  ‘authority 
‘  arises  from  the  opinion  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  valour,  in  the 
‘  persons  who  possess  it.’+  To  which  of  these  attributes,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  Charles  II.  owe  his  authority?  He  would,  proba¬ 
bly,  himself  have  preferred  to  rest  his  claim  to  it,  on  a  principle 
somewhat  different,  which  occurs  shortly  after; — viz.  ‘there  is 
‘  yet  another  source,  from  which  usually  springs  greater  authority 
‘  than  from  all  the  rest ;  which  is  the  opinion  of  divine  favour  or 
‘  designation  of  the  persons  or  of  the  races  that  govern  I J  Most 
‘  certaiidy  it  was  this  opinion  that  induced  ninety-two  thousand 
‘  persons  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  to  resort  to  the 

•  touch  of  this  7nost  religions  sovereign^  for  cure  from  scrofula !  ’ 
Temple’s  philosophy  is  often  most  questionable,  not  to  say  ab¬ 
surd.  For  example,  when  he  asserts  the  Dutch  inaptitude  to  the 
tender  passion,  and  supposes  ‘  that  the  dulness  of  tlie  air  renders 
‘  them  less  susceptible  of  more  refined  passions. '§  Again;  what 
would  the  yeomanry  and  commonalty  of  England  at  the  i)resent 
day  think  of  being  complimented  as  superior  to  all  others  in 
bravery,  ‘  because  they  have  fewer  taxes  to  pay,  and  can  therefore 
‘afford  to  fare  better  and  fuller  than  those  of  their  rank  in  any 
‘  other  nation  ?  ’  ||  His  remarks  on  the  stiite  of  legislation  as 
affecting  Religion  among  the  Dutch,  prove  that  he  had  very  im¬ 
perfect  notions  on  the  true  iiJiture  of  what  is  called  toleration. 

His  ‘  Survey  of  the  Constitution  and  Interests  of  the  Emj)ire,’ 
&c. ;  his  ‘  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  October,  1673  ;’  .nod 

•  Essjiy  on  the  Advancement  of  Trade  in  Ireland  ;*  were  writuMi 
professionally,  to  give  his  opinion  on  points  upon  which  he  had 
been  consulted  as  a  statesman.  Two  other  of  his  productions 
were  historical;  his  ‘Introduction  to  the  History  ot  England/ 
and  his  ‘  Memoirs,*  written  avowedly  as  his  own  narrative  of  his 
public  life.  But  we  must  not  extend  our  observations.  Respcct- 


•  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  161. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  3t5.  X  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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ing  these,  as  well  iis  his  more  purely  literary  productions, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  careful  and  very  can¬ 
did  remarks  of  Mr.  Courtenay ;  merely  observing,  that  those  who 
have  ranked  Sir  William  Temple  among  the  literary  ornaments 
of  his  country,  appear  to  us  scarcely  borne  out  either  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  the  value  of  his  productions.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  his 
style,  taken  generally,  was  either  systematic,  or  correct.  He 
evidently  did  not  make  composition  his  study  ;  grammatical  and 
verbal  inaccuracies  abound ;  and  for  his  use  of  exotic  words  he 
has  not  unjustly  been  censured.  Undoubtedly  passages  of  great 
beauty  are  not  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  but  they  were  struck  out 
by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  are  remarkaole  for  that  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  his  own  character, — simplicity  and 
energy.*  They  flowed  from  the  heart,  without  study,  or  re¬ 
straint;  and  they  contrast  strikingly  with  the  obscurity  and  man¬ 
nerism  of  many  other  passages. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Sir  William  Temple  not  a  word  need 
be  siiid,  for  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  Jissail  it;  and  this,  when 
spoken  of  a  courtier  of  Charles  II.,  is  no  trifling  praise.  Re¬ 
specting  his  religion,  we  are  little  inclined  to  become  his  judges; 
but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  several  of  his  lesser  pieces, 
and  numerous  detached  passages  in  his  writings,  sufficiently  dis¬ 
prove  the  charge  of  infidel  and  irreligious  opinions.  The  estimate 
which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  given  of  him,  in  his  last  chapter,  is  both 
candid  and  just.  The  great  beauty  of  his  character,  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  writer,  is  his  dignified  simplicity,  and  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  his  motives  and  objects.  His  speculative  views 
were  often  neither  profound  nor  correct.  But  he  saw  clearly,  in 
reference  to  external  policy,  what  measures  would  be  conducive 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  throne  and  the  nation,  — (whicli  he  had 
the  good  sense  and  the  honesty  to  regard  as  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  ;)and  those  measures  lie  laboured  incessantly  to  accom¬ 
plish.  When  convinced  that  the  corruptibility  of  his  master  would 
frustrate  all  his  efforts,  he  retired, — with  the  imperishable  credit 
of  having  endeavoured  in  all  loyalty  and  truth,  though  in  vain,  to 
promote  the  true  dignity  of  his  sovereign  and  the  happiness  of  hi» 
country. 

We  close  these  remarks  with  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  has  shown  his  taste  as  well  as  judgment  in  selecting  for  his 
^  first  book  ’  a  department  of  literature  so  comprehensive  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  therefore  so  full  of  interest,  as  biography;  and  for  his 
first  subject,  so  interesting  a  character  as  Sir  William  Temple. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him  again,  and  most  ready  to  give 
our  best  attention  to  his  ])rodiictions  ;  though  we  cannot  but 
lament  that  his  volumes,  however  candid  and  gentlemanly  in  their 
tone,  are  yet  not  free  from  political  bias. 


*  Memoirs,  chaps,  xxviii.,  xxxii.— xx.\' . 
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Art.  IV.  What?  and  Who  says  it?  An  Exposition  of  the  Statement  that 
the  Established  Church  ^  destroys  more  Souls  than  it  saves,*  By  the 
Rev,  Thomas  Chalmers^  D,D,,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Right  Rev,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  the 
Rev,  Samuel  Charles  Wilks;  the  Rev,  Henry  Budd ;  the  Rev, 
Charles  Bridges  ;  the  Rev,  Henry  Melvill ;  the  Editor  of  the  Re- 
cord  ;  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer,  and  others  :  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  One  of  the  Clergy  who  signed  the  Late  Requisition  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  Worcester,*'  Edited  by  John  Search.  London : 
T.  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

'C' VERY  one  has  heard  of  Mr.  Binney’s  ‘celebrated  sentence,’ 
that,  ‘  in  his  opinion^  the  EsUihlished  Church  destroys  more 
souls  than  it  saves and  every  one  knows  with  what  clamour  of 
scorn,  wrath,  and  abuse,  it  was  received  by  those  whom  it  most 
concerned.  ‘  Anathema  Maranatha’  was  pronounced  over  the 
devoted  head  of  the  author  by  the  zealots  of  the  state  church, 
pharisaic  and  evangelical,  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  vitupera¬ 
tion  exhausted  in  invective  at^ainst  him.  He  was  the  ^  tiling^ 
Binney,’  ‘that  person^  Binney,*  ‘an  emissary  of  Satan,*  ‘the 
mouth-piece  of  an  evil  spirit  :*  *  in  a  word,  there  was  not  a 


•  Some  of  our  readers  will  perliaps  be  amused  to  see  a  collection  of  some 
of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Most  of  them  are  exotics,  or  at  least  are  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day  in  this  country.  Indeed,  they  are  so  uncongenial 
to  our  soil,  that  the  greater  part  perished  as  soon  as  they  were  planted. 
Hut  by  those  who  arc  curious  about  such  matters,  they  may  be*  found  pre¬ 
served  in  the  *  hart  ns  siccus' -Wkc  pages  of  the  ^British  Magazine,*  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer,*  ‘  Christian  Remembrancer,*  ‘Thoughts,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Burton, 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,*  ‘Reformation  in 
the  Church,  Revolution  in  Disguise,*  ‘  Oxford  Herald,*  ‘Standard,*  and  ‘Re¬ 
cord  *  newspapers,  ‘  Circular  Letter  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops.*  Some  few  in¬ 
deed  have  been  with  much  pains  kept  alive,  and  flower  fafresh  every  month, 
but  they  arc  sickly  and  drooping,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  last  long. 

Aliases  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney. — ‘  One  Binney.*  ‘  Binnev.*  ‘  Master 
Binney.*  ‘  T.  Binney.*  ‘  The  Dissenting  orator.*  ‘  The  VVeigh-House 
onitor.*  ‘  The  writer  of  biographies  and  addresses.*  ‘  The  thin^.*  ‘  Th<^ 
fly.*  ‘  The  mouse.*  ‘Thewolf.^  ‘The  tiger.*  ‘  The  person.*  ‘ThePoite.* 
*  ^he  mouth-piece  of  an  evil  spirit.*  ‘  A  spirit  in  bondage  to  the  devil.* 

One  writer  says: — ‘  It  is  indeed  a  signal  proof  of  the  tolerance  which  the 
Church  {})  has  secured  in  this  country,  that  Mr.  Binney  is  not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  sittino^  in  the  stocks.* 

Descriptions  of  Mr.  Binney*s  character  and  dispositions. — ‘  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  the  ex]iressions  used  by  the  person  Binney  .were  spoken 
under  the  ‘  influence  of  Satan,*  and  that  the  speaker  w'as  but  the  nnmth-pivce 
of  ‘  an  evil  spirit.*  1  feel  therefore  bound  to  renounce  all^fellowship  with  tlie 
unfruitful  w’orks  of  darkness,  and  with  the  spirits  that  are  in  bondage  to  the 
devil.*  • 

'  The  Weigh-House  corrosive  sublimate.*  ‘  The  narrow-minded,  unchari- 
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term,  however  abusive,  not  an  artifice,  however  mean,  or 
creeping,  that  unfair  controvertist  ever  resorted  to,  but  was 
resorted  to  by  one  or  other  of  his  clericid  opponents.  We  trust 
they  felt  themselves  relieved  by  this  burst  of  invective  and  indi<^- 
iiation—  like  the  choleric  man  who  declared  that  he  always  found 
his  wrath  sensibly  alleviated  by  a  volley  of  good  round  oaths. 
If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious  for  laughter,  there  could  not 
be  a  more  amusing  or  ludicrous  specUicle  than  those  paroxysms 
of  anger  into  which  the  ‘  celebrated  sentence,*  as  it  has 
been  called,  threw  those  grave  and  reverend  persons.  Only 
think  of  clergymen  transported  into  such  expressions  as  the  ‘  thing^ 
Binney and  instead  of  meeting  the  charge  of  their  opponent 
(which,  by  the  bye,  w’as  expressly  directed  against  a  system^  and 
not  against  persons)^  resorting  to  the  mob-missiles  of  rotten 
eggs  and  mud.  The  indulgence  in  such  an  infantile  term 
of  spite  as  that  ‘  thing  Binney,*  reminds  one  of  the  impotent  ma¬ 
lignity  of  children,  who,  when  they  can  do  no  more,  solace  them¬ 
selves  with  pointing  the  finger,  and  grinning  most  impressively 
at  those  who  have  displeased  them. 

That  Mr.  Binney  used  great  plainness  of  speech  none  can 
deny.  Yet  plain  as  ‘  the  celebrated  sentence  *  is,  his  opponents 
could  not  content  themselves  without  misrepresenting  and  per¬ 
verting  it.  '  Mr.  Binney  stilted  it  to  be  his  opinion — ‘  right  or 
wrong*  (implying  clearly  that  he  made  no  absolute  affirmation 
about  the  matter,  and  that  his  opinion  might  be  ill-founded, 
though  still  his  opinion ) — ‘  that  the  Establishment  destroys  more 


table,  and  impious  Mr.  Binney.*  ‘The  poisonous  doctrine  of  such  men  as 
Binney.*  ‘  The  folly  and  ignorance,* —  *  The  bitterness  and  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Weigh-House  orator.* 

‘  There  are  many  who  agree  with  Mr.  Binney  in  their  hearts,  but  who  will 
not  venture  on  the  shame  of  so  revolting  an  avowal.* 

- *  The  contempt  and  disgust  cast  upon  Binney  by  any  heart  capable  of 

a  moral  feeling.* 

‘  There  are  Dissenters  who  shrink  from  the  contact  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Binney — a  very  humble  deg-ee  of  right  feeling  is  requisite  for  that,* 

‘  Mr.  Binney*s  charge. — ^he  document  which,  of  any  that  I  have  seen, 
bears  the  most  resemblance  to  it  in  tone  and  violence,  is  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Paul  111,  putting  Henry  VIll.  under  an  anathema.  I  doubt  not  that  Pope 
Paul  was  as  sincere  in  his  opinion  as  Pope  Binney,  and  the  one  seems  as 
well  instructed  as  the  other  (notwithstanding  the  difTerence  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  born)  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor.  The  ancient  Pope 
— the  modern  Pope — the  spirit  of  the  two  persecutors  is  the  same ;  and  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the prftt  persecutor — the  Devil. 

The  charitable  Dr.  Burton  says  : — 

‘  Mr.  Binney,  their  intolerant  descendant — (a  part  of  his  Address  appears 
to  have  been  spoken  at  Billingsgate) — Mr,  Binneyf  whose  heart  is  untouched 
with  the  charity  of  the  gospel^  ar^  whose  conversion  is  not  to  be  effected  by  hu^ 
man  means  /” 
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souls  than  it  saves.’  The  Christian  Observer  represents  him  as 
affirming  this,  ‘  without  if  or  hut^'  and  ‘  as  not  asserting  or  sus- 
peeling^  but  knowing  that  the  Church  destroys  more  souls  than  it 
saves.’  The  following  is  the  passage  from  tliis  veracious  antago¬ 
nist,  as  quoted  by  John  Search. 

‘  Upon  the  rashness  of  a  mortal  man  daring  to  pretend  to  read  the 
inscrutable  lKX)k  of  the  Divine  councils,  and  to  assert,  ^^^thout  if  or 
huty  that  fewer  souls  are  saved  than  would  be  if  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  exist,  it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  descant.  If  ^Ir.  Bin- 
ney  can  really  prove  what  he  has  asserted,  there  is  an  end  of  discus¬ 
sion.  We  depone,  and  we  have  endeavoured,  and  we  believe  satisfac¬ 
torily,  to  prove,  that  a  Church  Establishment  may  be,  and  is  ‘  a 
means  of  grace  but  if  Mr.  Binney  has  had  a  miraculous  insight  into 
the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life,  and  actually  knows — not  asserts  or  suspects, 
but  knows  that  our  Church  ‘  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves,’  then 
all  other  arguments  must  bend  to  one  of  such  palpable  fact.* 

The  attempt  at  wit,  bordering  as  it  docs  on  profanity,  might 
have  been  spared ;  and,  indeed,  might  have  been  spared  if  it  had 
not  bordered  on  profanity,  for  in  truth  there  is  not  much  wit  in  it. 
It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  Mr.  Binney’s  opinion, 
that  the  Establishment  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  (or,  if  its 
advocates  will,  ‘that  it  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves,*)  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  miraculous  insight  into  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life ;  other 
volumes  more  accessible,  and  inscribed  in  characters  less  myste¬ 
rious,  will  sufficiently  answer  that  purpose.  But  there  is  another 
still  more  gross  misrepresentation  in  the  very  same  article.  Mr. 
Binney  asserts  his  opinion  that  the  Establishment  destroys  more 
souls  than  it  stives ;  that  is,  that  while  it  saves  some,  it  de¬ 
stroys  tfiore.  lie  does  not  deny  that  there  is  much  good  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  is  his  ojnnion,  first,  that  that  good  does 
not  result  from  its  being  an  estaldishment ;  and,  secondly,  that 
that  good  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil  which  an 
establishment  brings  with  it.  Yet  he  is  represented  as  affirming, 
that  ‘  the  affectionate  labours  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  are 
actually  converted  into  poison  by  being  employed  within  the 
precincts  of  a  national  church.’  The  following  is  the  passage ; — 

‘  And  are  you,  Christian  brethren,  convinced  by  assertions  like  the 
alH)ve  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  all  the  churches,  the  ministers,  the 
reading  of  Clod’s  word,  of  which  such  large  portions  are  interivoven  in 
all  our  sendees;  the  administration  of  sacraments;  and  the  offering  up 
of  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving  from  sabbath  to  sabbath  in  so  many 
thousands  of  places  of  divine  worship  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  so 
far  from  being  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  are  only  instruments  of 
spiritual  destruction  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  affectionate 
labours  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  are  actually  converted  into 
poison  by  befntr  employed  fvithin  the  precincts  of  a  national  church 
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Well  may  John  Search  exclaim,  on  this  infamous  and  bare¬ 
faced  perversion — 

'  No,  sir,  we  don’t, — nor  Mr.  Binney  either,  and  you  know  it.  We 
neither  say  that  ‘  all  the  churches  and  ministers*  are  ‘  instruments  of 
spiritual  destruction  ;*  nor  dare  you  say,  that  all  the  latter  are  *  faiths 
fiU  servants  of  Christ,*  and  all  the  former  free  from  what  is  ‘  ruinous 
as  concerns  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.*  Look  at  your  own 
words  as  given  above.  You  know  that  our  objections  to  an  Establish, 
ment  spring  from  our  belief  of  its  tendency,  as  a  system,  to  introduce 
into  the  ministry  of  the  purest  church  faithless  men,  and  that  they  do 
^  mischief  ;*  but,  as  to  ‘  the  affectionate  labours  of  a  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,’  whether  within  a  national  church  or  out  of  it,  ask  your 
conscience  our  opinion  upon  that :  you  know  it  as  well  as  ourselves.* 

But  the  crowning  absurdity  of  all  is,  that  the  editors  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer  and  the  Record,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  many  others,  hot 
advocates  of  the  Establishment,  have  by  implication  said  the  very 
same  thing  and  given  expression  to  tlie  very  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
Binney ;  and  sometimes  in  language  very  similar.  This,  John 
Search  fully  proves  in  a  series  of  passages,  some  of  which  we 
shall  presently  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  not  done  this, — if  these  writers  had  not  given  utterance  to 
their  opinion, — it  is  as  plain  that  such  must  be  their  opinion  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Church — of  whose  opinions,  aye,  and  of  whose  spirity 
the  Christian  Observer  and  the  Record  may  be  considered  the 
faithful  representiitives — believe  that  the  doctrines  for  which  they 
earnestly  contend  are  essential  to  a  full  exhibition  of  the  Gospel; 
that  where  the  contrary  are  preached  the  Gospel  is  not  preached. 
Their  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  explicitly  declared 
hundreds  of  times.  Now  none  know  better  than  themselves  that 
the  evangelical  party  still  form  a  small  minority  in  relation  to  the 
whole  clergy;  till  lately,  a  t'cry  small,  and  much  despised  mi¬ 
nority.  Even  now,  they  cannot  by  the  most  liberal  computation 
be  made  out  to  be  as  many  as  three-tenths  (it  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  state  them  as  two^tenths)  of  the  whole  clerical  body. 
If,  then,  the  bulk  of  tlie  clergy,  as  these  writers  have  often  de¬ 
clared,  do  not  preach  the  (jospel ;  if  the  Society  for  tlie  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Christian  Knowledge, — certainly  upheld  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  clergy, — represents  their  opinions  and  tastes, 
and  teaches  and  dilfuses  the  theology  they  love,  a  theology  which 
is  declared  to  be  ‘  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men  * 
— how  can  the  evangelical  parUjy  at  any  rate,  escape  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Establishment,  as  it  is  actually  constituted,  is  more 
powerful  for  mischief  than  for  good;  unless,  indeed,  they  will 
adopt  one  or  other  of  the  following  pleasant  alternatives— either, 
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that  such  is  the  zeal,  and  such  the  influence  of  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  some  hundred  evan^eli«il  clergymen,  that  they  will  do 
more  good  than  the  eight  thousand  some  hundred  now-evangelical 
clergy  can  do  harm ;  or,  that  in  some  strange  way,  no  body 
knows  how,  by  some  miraculous  hocus  pocusy  opus  operatumy  the 
mere  fact  that  a  man  has  received  Episcopal  ordination,  and  offi¬ 
ciates  in  priestly  vestments,  though  he  may  be  notoriously  unfit 
for  his  high  office,  and  preach  delusion  and  ‘  soul-destroying 
error,*  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  efficacy  to  his  ministrations  ? 
Something  very  similar  to  this  Mr.  Melvill  expressly  propounds 
in  a  passage  of  almost  incredible  folly,  cited  in  ‘  John  Search.* 
He  tells  us — 

*  If  whensoever  the  minister  is  himself  deficient  and  untaught,  so 
that  his  sermons  exhibit  a  ivrong  system  of  doctrine,  you  will  not 
allow  that  Christ's  church  may  be  profited  by  the  ordinance  of  preach¬ 
ing  ;  you  clearly  argue  that  Christ  has  given  up  his  office,  and  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  styled  ‘  the  minister  of  the  true  tabernacle  when 
every  thing  seems  against  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  so  that,  on  a 
carnal  calculation,  you  would  suppose  the  services  of  the  Church 
stripped  of  all  efficacy,  then,  by  acting  faith  on  the  Head  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  they  are  instructed  and  nourished,  though,  iN  the  main,  th*> 
given  lesson  be  falsehood,  and  the  pr(fessed  sustenance  little  better 
than  POISON.* 


O  stupid  and  besotting  doctrine  ! — Why  this  would  serve 
to  justify  the  Catholic  folly  of  conducting  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  nay,  worse,  of  putting  the  senseless  gabble — senseless, 
we  mean,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed — into  the  mouth  of  a 


Mahometan  or  an  infidel.  All  that  you  have  to  do,  patient  flock, 
is  ‘  to  act  faith  on  the  head  of  the  ministry,*  and  you  shall  imme¬ 
diately  be  able  to  digest  corrosive  sublimate,  revel  on  scorpions 
with  ineffable  satisfaction,  and  be  endowed  with  the  apostolic 
privilege  of  ‘taking  up  serpents,  and  of  drinking  any  deadly 
thing,*  without  being  ‘  hurt*  l)V  them  ! — What  an  impudent  con- 
tnidiction  is  this  to  that  law  wliich  God  has  alike  revealed  in  his 


word,  and  visibly  impressed  on  all  the  proceedings  of  his  provi¬ 
dence, — that  the  means  shall  be  invariably  adapted  to  the  etid;  that 
as  are  tlie  fountains  so  will  be  the  streams;  that  where  the  teachers 
are  ignorant,  unenlightened  men,  the  taught  (unless  they  derive 
light  from  some  other  quarter)  will  be  ignorant  and  unenlightened 
too ;  that  such  teachers  are  blind  leaders,  not  of  the  sceingy  but 
of  the  blind!  And  what  an  equally  impudent  contradiction  is  it 
to  matter  of  fact!  In  the  hundreds  of  parishes  committed  (even 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Christian  Observer)  to  irreligious 
men, — men  notoriously  unfit  for  their  office, — do  we  not  uniformly 
find  their  own  ignorance  reflected  in  their  congregations  ?  Mr. 
Melvill  speaks  indeed  of  ‘acting  faith  on  the  head  of  the  ministry;* 
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but  he  forgets  that  the  existence  of  faith  itself  presupposes  a  full 
and  just  exhibition  of  the  Gospel ;  not  of  a  system  of  delusion  and 
error.  ‘  Faith  comes  by  liearing^  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God,'  Wherever  true  faitli  already  exists,  we  apprehend  that  the 
subject  of  it  will  take  care  to  beUike  himself  to  sound  instruction, 
and  not  persist  in  the  perilous  experiment  of  extracting  an  elixir 
viUB  from  oxalic  acid,  or  of  satisfying  his  hunge^  on  sawdust  or 
ashes.  ^ 

Yet,  stupid  as  this  doctrine  is, — stupid  we  verily  believe  as  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  darkest  annals  of  popery, — Mr.  Melvill  is 
not  tne  only  evangelical  clergyman  (or  once  supposed  to  be  evan¬ 
gelical)  who  seems  inclined  to  teach  it.  Under  the  pestilential 
tuition  of  the  ‘  Oxford  Tract’  school,  several  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  appear  ambitious  of  attempting  a  chaotic  combination  of  the 
elements  of  light  and  darkness, — a  sort  of  twilight, — a  ‘rfim,’  but  not 
‘  religious*  lignt, — a  union  of  all  ‘monstrous,  all  prodigious  thin^.* 
The  spectacle  of  Calvin  himself,  with  cowl  and  tonsure,  counting 
his  beads,  pattering  his  ‘  paternosters,  ’  and  pleading  for  a  ser\dce 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  could  hardly  astound  us  more  than  this 
hybrid  theology,  this  preposterous  attempt  to  unite  Geneva  and 
Rome. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  subject,  from  which  we  have  already 
too  far  digressed. — Unless  the  Christian  Observer  and  the  Record 
will  embrace  one  or  other  of  the  pleasant  alternatives  we  offer ; 
unless  they  will  either  adopt  the  popish  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Mel¬ 
vill,  or  modestly  contend  that  the  small  evangelical  minority  do 
more  good  than  the  vast  wow-evangelical  majority  can  do  harm, — 
how  can  they,  on  their  own  principles,  avoid  coming  to  Mr. 
Biimey’s  conclusion,  that  the  Church,  as  it  is  actually  constituted, 
is  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good  ?  That  such  is  their 
opinion,  John  Search  triumphantly  shows;  if  they  have  not  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  so  many  words,  they  have  done  so  by  implication, 
by.  fair  and  immediate  deduction  from  their  own  admissions,  and 
in  phraseology  sometimes  very  similar.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
indeed,  that  the  Christian  Observer  should  express  the  same 
thought  with  precisely  the  same  energetic  brevity  as  Mr.  Binney. 
Perhaps  he  w'as  not  capable  of  doing  it,  or  if  he  were,  he  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  express  the  unpalatable  truth  in  a  more 
euphuistic  form.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  he  has  expressed  it, 
or  what  is  tantamount  to  it.  Let  our  readers  carefully  read  the 
following  passages  from  John  Search,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  they  do  not  admit  him  to  have  fully  proved  his  point 

‘  I  have  now,  however,  to  request  your  attention  to  a  corrol)oratlon 
of  the  Dissenters’  view's  and  ‘  convictions’  by  Churchmen  ;  to  state, 
inents,  by- advocates  of  the  Establishment,  which  fully  sustain  what  he 
has  advanced,  and  the  very  phraseoh»gy  of  which  is  coincident  with  his. 
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‘  From  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Record*  newspaper  of 
April  14, 1834,  in  reference  to  a  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place 
at  a  meeting;  of  ‘  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,*  I  extract  the  following  passages. 

*  *  Our  readers  would  observe  that  Dr.  Spry  said  it  was  necessary  to 
put  down  this  attempt  to  introduce  the  elements  of  discord  int(»  tlie 
Standing  Committee.  But  we  ask  this  reverend  divine  if  these  ele¬ 
ments  be  not  already  introduced  ?  If  the  light  he  not,  even  in  that  in¬ 
visible  conclave,  struggling  with  the  darkness  ?  If  great  debate  is  not 
now  carried  on  in  that  formirly  still  and  peaceful  dormitory  9  *  *  *  * 
Such  as  is  the  theology  in  Mr.  Beresford’s  sermon  on  death  ;  still  lower 
and  darker  is  the  theology  of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Spry,  It  is  indeed  '  dark¬ 
ness  VISIBLE.** 

^  ^  We  should  here  gladly  close  our  remarks  on  the  meeting,  but  a 
sense  of  duty  forces  us  to  proceed  to  offer  what  we  consider  the  far 
most  important  observations  which  it  suggests.  And  when  we  mention 
that  we  find  the  ground  for  these  observations  in  the  speech  of  ^Ir. 
Hill,  for  whose  character  and  objects  we  entertain  the  most  unfeigned 
respect,  we  prove  that  tOe  do  not  offer  them  lightly,  and  that  a  regard 
to  the  VITAL  INTERESTS  of  the  CHURCH  and  of  truth  calls  them 
forth. 

*  I^Very  well.  This  introduction  prepares  us  for  something  of 
grave  and  awful  moment — something  not  to  be  disregarded.  Even  if 
the  writer  should  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  his  *  deep,  serious,  reli¬ 
gious  conviction*  of  their  ‘  truth’  and  ^  importance’  demands  that  their 
expression,  *  forced’  from  him  ‘  by  a  sense  of  duty,’  should  be  listened 
to  with  respect.  Let  us  listen.] 

*  *  With  the  important  exception  which  we  shall  immediately  men¬ 
tion,  we  consider  Mr.  Hill’s  speech  to  have  been  admirable  in  spirit,  in 
manner,  and  in  matter.  The  statement  to  w’hich  we  object  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  sentences : — ‘  He  contended  that  as  the  society 
at  large  consisted  of  members  of  the  church,  who  agreed  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  her  holy  faith,  and  yielded  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  her 
discipline,  though  they  differed  among  themselves  on  minor  points  ;* 
so  ought  the  Standing  Committee  fairly  to  represent  the  body  of  the 
society.  He  referred  to  the  state  of  the  church,  when  not  long  since 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  existed,  which  were  but  the  hideous 
progeny  of  pr(judice  and  evil  report,*  and  when  those  who  were 
brethren  in  the  church  manifested  a  sectarian  spirit  to  each  other,"* 

*  ‘  Now  according  to  our  judgment,  Mr.  Hill,  as  he  unfolds  his  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  alnive  sentences,  misconceives  the  matter  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  the  misconception  is,  that  he  follows  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  men  in  making  a  statement  perfectly  deceptive,  opposed  to  truth, 
and  calculated  to  perpetuate  vital  and  destructive  error.  To 
some  who  see  delusion  conveyed  in  the  above  sentences,  it  may 
still  ap])ear  to  them  expedient,*  from  various  considerations,  to  make 


‘  •  Tlu'  words  marked  thus  *  are  the  italics  and  capitals  of  the  ‘  Record’ 
itself. 
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such  statements.  In  such  views  we  cannot  coincide.  To  depart  from 
TRUTH*  is  never  expedient.  It  frequently  appears  so  to  sense,  but 
never  to  fiiith.’ 

'  ‘  We  consider  ourselves  bound  to  say  that  the  differences  subsisting; 
between  d'lffarvnt  bodies  of  clergymen  in  that  society y  and  between 
different  clerirymen  present  last  Tuesday  in  that  rtsmi,  are  not  minor,* 
but  fundamental  ;*  so  much  so,  that  the  preaching  of  one  class  is 
raising  their  hearers  to  the  gates  of  lieavniy  and  that  of  the  other 

LKADING  THEM  DOWN  TO  THE  CHAMBERS  OF  DEATH.  We  USe  great 
plainness  of  speech.  The  more  momentous  the  truth  which  is  de¬ 
clared,  the  more  paramount  the  duty  to  avoid  circumlocution,  which 
might  darken  the  meaning  we  intend  to  convey. 

'  ‘  We  do  not  wish  to  be  personal,  but  we  shall  most  easily  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  explain  our  meaning  by  simply  saying,  that  the  men  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  circulation  of  such  a  sermon  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beresford,  ^  on  death,’  which  we  lately  quoted  from  in  these  columns, 
and  also,  after  its  character  has  been  brought  home  to  them,  can  calmly 
further  its  circulation  among  the  Hock  ,of  Christ  under  the  covering 
wings  of  the  society,  have  no  conception  of  the.  nature,  sanctions,  and 
regnirements  of  the  Gospel  of  our  salvation;  and  that  they  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel — know  it  not  themselves,  and,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  *  preach  it  to  others,  and  are,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ‘  blind 
lenders  of  the  blind, — who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  such  tracts  of  the 
Society  as  those  which  have  been  recently  denounced  in  this  and  other 
publications ; — in  which  we  anew  declare  the  Gospel  of  Christ  it 
either  not  preached  at  all,  or  is  so  blended  and  encrusted  with  error, 
as  to  rob  it  of  all  its  freeness,  clearness,  and  glory,  so  that  the  un- 
happy  readers  are  led  away  by  their  instrumentality  to  *  another  Gos¬ 
pel  which  is  not  another*  This  being  the  deliberate  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  CONVICTION  of  our  hearts,  we  are  bound  in  faithfulness,  and 
from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth,  to  declare  it.’ 

*  I  know  not,  sir,  what  you  may  think  of  this  extract ;  but  there  it 
is,  studded  with  sentences  which,  had  they  Imhui  written  by  a  Dissen¬ 
ter,  might  have  become  as  '  celebrated,’  and  have  called  fortli  as  much 
virulent  execration,  as  Mr.  Binney’s  itself.  There  it  is  ;  and  if  you 
look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  following  facts,  you  will  see  how 
Ohurchmen  contrive,  in  their  differences  with  each  other,  to  advance 
wdiat  confirms  and  countenances  the  dissenting  ‘  conviction/  The 
‘  Christian  Remembrancer,’  for  May,  18^14,  referring  to  the  very  dis¬ 
cussion  which  ‘  forced  ’  from  the  Record  the  above  solemn  declaration 
of  its  views,  says,  exultingly,  *  the  refractories  were  outvoted  on 
Mr,  IliWs  motion,  by  tm  to  one*  In  various  articles,  indeed,  which 
appeared  about  that  time  in  this  periodical,  the  agitation  then  carrying 
on  in  the  society,  in  which  agitation  the  Record  rejoices,  is  spoken  of 
as  that  of  a  ‘  knot  of  zealots,’  aiming  at  the  ‘  evangelical  purgation’  of 
books,  constituting  a  ‘  repository  of  sound  religious  instruction,*  *  a 
standard  of  doctrine,’  ^  to  which  the  clergy  may  resort  with  ccmfidence,’ 
furnished  by  a  society  said  to  be  ‘  the  best  bulwark  of  the  Church  of 
England.’  The  ‘  knot  of  zealots,’ — the  one  of  the  Record’s  *  fwdies  of 
clergymen  ’  are  s])oken  of  as  ^  a  party — carrving  on  an  insidioiis  war- 
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fare/  while  those  opposed  to  them,  the  other  of  the  ‘  bodies  of  clergy¬ 
men’  is  shown  to  be,  '  an  overirhelmmg  majority'  firm  in  their  adher- 
rence  to  the  good  old  b(M)ks,  and  deprecating  fundamental  changes  in 
the  principles  of  the  society. — For  any  thing  I  know,  the  conductors 
of  the  Iltunembrancer  are  just  as  conscientious  as  those  of  the  Record. 

It  is  their  ‘  conviction*  that  the  b(M)k8  are  sound,  and  the  ministers  who 
agree  with  them  properly  evangelical.  The  two  statements,  however, 
put  together,  on  the  principles  of  the  Record,  amount  t(»  this, — that  by 
far  the  larger  ‘body  of  clergymen,*  in  a  great  national  society,  com¬ 
prehending  the  mass  of  the  whole  order,  are  '  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,* 

*  cannot  preach  it,*  distinguished  for  ‘  their  pertinacious  adherence  to 
fundamental  error — to  books  ‘  in  ndiich  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  either 
not  contained,  or  so  encrusted  with  en'or  that  the  unhappy  readers  arc 
led  away  to  another  Gospel  which  is  not  another,*  and  whose  preaching 
‘  leads  their  hearers  down  to  the  chambers  of  death !'  This  is  the 
amount  and  meaning  of  the  testimony  of  these  two  episcopal  witnesses, 
interpreted  by  the  solemn  ‘  declaration’  and  ‘  conviction  *  of  one  of 
them,  and  it  is  certainly  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  any  thing  that 
can  fairly  be  understood  by  what  was  uttered  by  the  Dissenter.  The 
thing  is  as  plain  as  any  question  in  proportion. 

*  But  you  shall  have  something  more  recent.  Listen  again. 

‘  *  Shortly  after  coming  to  London  in  IHOO,  I  purchased  the  twelve 
volumes  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  pe¬ 
rusing  them  for  circulation  ;  and  must  honestly  confess,  that  I  found 
them  so  unfit,  in  my  judgment,  for  this  purpose,  that  I  studiously  con¬ 
cealed  them  from  the  eye  of  my  family,  as  unsound  and  delusory 
statements  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  would  they  probably  have 
ever  twen  drawn  from  their  concealment,  but  for  a  purpose  which  will 
be  adverted  to  in  the  following  narrative.’ 

‘  What  an  acknowledgment !  And  yet  such  is  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  H.  Budd,  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  November 
last  year.  The  whole  twelve  volumes  of  a  society,  composed  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy,  and  exercising  an  incalculable  influence  on 
the  spiritual  condition  and  destiny  of  the  people — all  so  marked 
throughout  with  what  was  *  unsound  *  and  ‘  delusory*  as  to  be  deemed 
by  an  enlightened  and  conscientious  man,  ‘  unfit  for  circulation,*  and 
‘studiously  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  his  family;*  and  never  intended, 
for  the  use  of  any  body,  to  be  ‘  drawn  from  that  concealment.’  Nor  is 
this  a  solitary  instance.  Similar  statements  have  repeatedly  been 
made  in  the  publications  from  which  I  have  quoted — publications  con¬ 
ducted  and  patronised  by  Churchmen.  I  shall  close  this  part  of  my 
letter,  in  wliich  I  have  referred  to  the  existence  and  tendency  of  a 
certain  kind  of  preaching,  and  a  certain  class  of  publications,  identified 
with  the  Establishment, — most  ‘  dangerous,’  ‘  delusive,’  and  ‘  destruc¬ 
tive,’  according  to  the  showing  of  its  <»wn  advocates — as  two  of  the 
‘  steps,*  or  two  aspects  of  the  same  step,  by  which  the  Dissenter 
‘  arrives  at  his  conviction* — I  shall  close,  I  say,  this  part  of  my  letter, 
by  the  following  extract,  in  which  both  tlie  things  just  mentioned  are 
referred  to  ;  it  is  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Modern  High  Church 
Principles  examined  ;  ccuisisting  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
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Record,*  and  which  are  thought  worthy  of  re-appearing  in  a  more 
permanent  form. 

‘  ‘  What  a  minute  seed  was  the  Gospel^  preached  in  simplicity,  in 
this  country,  in  the  early  days  of  Romaine,  \^enn,  Milner,  Berridge, 
and  other  such  worthies.  How  were  their  names  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
their  principles  received  as  utterly  fanatical  and  visionary  !  What  a 
change  even,  since  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Simeon  was  repeatedly  black-balled  in 
the  Bartlett’s  Buildings  Society,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
that  centre  of  orthodoxy ;  and  now,  that  men  of  his  j)rinciples  are 
freely  admitted  by  hundreds,  and  the  light  of  divine  truth  which  they 
promulgate,  is  contending,  even  in  that  sphere,  against  the  darkness  of 
error,* 

*  *  Darkness  of  error  :* — which  means,  interpreted  by  the  language 
already  quoted  from  the  ‘  Record,’  ^  darkness  visible, — ’  ‘  vital  and  de¬ 
structive  error,” — error  respecting  what  is  ‘  iu»t  minor,  but  funda. 
mental*  —  ‘not  slight,  but  momentous* — which  robs  the  truth  of 
all  its  freeiiess,  clearness,  and  glory,  so  that  the  unhappy  readers 
are  led  away  to  ‘  another  gospel  which  is  not  another,’  and  the 
preaching  of  which  ‘  leads  the  hearers  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.*  And  all  this,  observe,  has  been  long  in  full  and  unchecked 
operation,  till  a  ‘  minide  seed  ’  made  its  appearance  at  a  time 
comparatively  recent,  and  the  men  with  whose  opposition  it  has  to 
contend  in  its  growth,  say  that  they  are  still,  ‘  an  overwhelming 
majority.”  pp.  13 — 19. 

‘John  Search’  having  thus  described  one  of  the  ‘steps’  by 
which  Mr.  Binney  may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Establishment  ‘destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves,’ 
proceeds  to  point  out  others,  more  especially  that  dreadful  and 
systematic  abuse  of  patronage,  which  alone,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
would  serve  to  justify  such  conviction.  Here  he  cites  some  most 
striking  passages  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Christian  Observer, 
&c.  The  consistent  Christian  Observer  says — 

‘  ‘  With  respect  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  administra- 
tion  of  patronage,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  regret. 
We  quoted  in  our  last  number  some  remarks  of  IMr.  Southey,  which 
in  principle  apply  as  much  to  the  state  of  the  Church  now  as  ever  they 
did.  ft  is  not  even  pretended,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
HUNDRED,  that  either  a  private  or  an  official  patron  seriously  sets  him- 
self  to  look  out  for  the  person  best  qualified  for  an  appointment ;  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  the  friend  whom  he  wishes  to  oblige  is  not  legally 
or  scandalously  incompetent.  Mr.  Simeon,  we  know,  and  a  few  other 
individuals,  have  been  accused  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  expending 
large  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  advowsons  for  the  sole  olyect  of 
nominating  to  the  iiicuml)ency  the  lH*st  men  they  could  find,  without 
any  tie  of  relationship,  or  private  interest,  or  friendship.  But*  no  me 
pretends  that  such  n'imes  are  common.  The  auctioneers  who  daily 
knock  doten  advowsons  to  the  best  bidder,  never  suspect  that  they  are 
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bought  upon  such  Utopian  principles.  It  is  enough  that  the  purchaser 
has  a  son,  a  nephew,  a  friend,  whom  he  wishes  to  provide  for,  and 
who  is  not  disqualified  for  holding  the  preferment.  And  so  also  in 
THE  CASE  OF  PUBLIC  AND  OFFICIAL  PATRONS.*  *  p.  26. 

Another  ‘  step  ’  by  which  Mr.  Biniiey,  and  other  Dissenters, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the  ‘  conviction  ’  that  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  is  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good,  is  to  he 
found  in  tlie  wide  diffusion  of  certain  most  pernicious  errors  (as 
they  deem  them),  fostered  ‘by  her  baptismal  and  other  formu¬ 
laries.’ 

‘  Dissenters,  then,  whether  justly  or  not,  believe  that  baptismal  re¬ 
generation  ;  the  exclusive  validity  of  the  orders  conferred  by  Bishops ; 
the  consequent  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy,  ‘  to  be  quite  sure  that 
they  have  the  boily  of  Christ  to  give  to  the  people  ;*  the  conversion  of 
the  Christian  ministry  into  a  priesthood,  with  the  inevitable  associa¬ 
tion  of  some  mysterious  virtue  connected  with  their  services :  in  fact, 
the  germ  and  general  principle,  at  least,  of  what  the  Record,  and 
(Christian  Observer,  and  publications  of  that  class,  and  those  whom 
they  represent,  regard  as  ‘  dangerous  and  ruinous  delusions.*  They 
believe  that  that  from  which  these  natundly  spring,  really  is  con¬ 
tained  and  taught  in  the  offices  and  canons  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  not, 
they  know  that  the  things  themselves  are  extensively  assumed  and 
inculcated  as  if  they  were  there  ;  and  that,  even  where  denied  in  the 
pulpit,  the  belief  of  them  is  fostered  by  the  fact,  that  the  uniform 
phraseology  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is,  apparently  at  least, 
h)unded  upon  them.  They  consider,  that  ])ernicious  and  perilous 
errors  lurk  in  the  language,  and  are  supported  by  the  use,  of  the  Con¬ 
firmation  Service,  and  the  form  of  Absolution  both  public  and  private ; 
and  they  think,  that  very  much  that  is  awfully  deceptive  is  engendered 
or  aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  dispensed 
to  the  dying,  and  the  Burial  Service  used  over  the  dead.*  p.  40. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
‘  celebrated  sentence it  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  excited  tlie 
wrath  of  the  ‘  Christian  Observer  *  far  more  than  that  of  the 
‘  British  Critic.*  Indeed,  the  latter  speaks  wdth  a  fairness  and 
imudiness  which  the  former  would  have  done  well  to  imitate. 

*  He,’  (Mr.  Binney)  says  the  Critic,  'certainly,  is  not  polite;  he 
does  not  mince  matters  ;  but  there  are  many  things  for  which  we  like 
him.  We  like  him  for  the  vigorous  idiomatic  English  of  his  style  ; 
we  like  him  for  his  downrightness  ;  we  like  him  for  the  manly  and 
straightforward  determination  with  which  he  deals  his  blows.  He 
does  not  ket*p  us  in  doubt  or  suspense.’  p.  32. 

And,  after  quoting  Mr.  Binney’s  declaration — ‘  I  should  not  feel 
‘  the  slightest  offence  if  a  Churchman  were  to  express  himself  to 
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‘  me  in  precisely  the  same  words  with  respect  to  Dissent.  We 
‘  know  x^ery  xcell  that  ive  do  thus  actually  dijf  'er  in  opinion,  and  it 
‘  would  be  very  foolish  for  either  to  be  offended  because  the 
•  other  expresses  it the  Critic  adds — ‘  With  these  statements  we 
‘  entirely  a^ree.’ 

Now,  why  is  this  difference?  We  apprehend  that  the  writer  in 
the  British  Critic  feels  that  he,  not  sympathizing  at  all  in  the  views 
which  Mr.  Binney  entertains  of  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  alone  it  can  be  preached,  can  afford  to  hear  with 
patience  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  chanacter  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment,  so  widely  different  from  his  own.  He  might  consist¬ 
ently  say,  ‘  holding  yowr  views,  you  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  you  have  done;  for  the  vtist  majority  of  clergymen  must  be,  in 
your  estimation,  unfit  for  their  office ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
evangelical  minority  who  are  in  error, — that  the  inajorityy  the 
vast  majority,  hold  and  preach  sound  doctrine,  just  the  doctrine 
which  they  should  preach ;  and  that  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Religious  Knowledge  is,  in  particular,  a  soundly  theological  and 
most  useful  institution.  Though  this  is  your  opinion,  therefore, 
necessarily  formed  on  the  doctrinal  and  other  views  you  entertiiin, 

I  think  it  is  an  utterly  fallacious  one,  entitled  to  no  more  regard 
than  that  of  a  Catholic  who  tells  me,  that  as  I  am  a  Protestiint,  1 
am  a  heretic.  On  his  views  he  must  believe  this ;  but,  as  I  do 
not  entertiiin  the  same  views,  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  hear  his  statement  with  something  like  equanimity.’  But 
with  the  Christian  Observer,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  the 
case  is  widely  different.  They  cannot  but  read  the  ‘celebrated 
sentence’  with  the  irritating  consciousness  that,  according  to 
their  own  principles^  there  is  a  great  deiil  in  it ;  that  the  vast 
mass  of  those  who  officiate  in  the  Establishment  (which  they  are 
determined  to  uphold  at  all  hazards),  do  not  preach  the  Gospel 
according  to  their  conceptions  of  it;  and  hence  their  indignation. 

It  is  true  that  they  practically  say  the  same  things  as  Mr. 
Binney ;  but  that  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  they  should  suft'er 
any  Dissenter  to  say  them.  They  resemble  the  man  who  wiis  in 
the  habit  of  beating  his  wife ;  he  said  he  would  suffer  none  to 
beat  her  but  himself.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes  in  these  matters;  but  we  verily  believe,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  that  the  Church,  as  legitimately  represented  bv  the 
British  Critic,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Know¬ 
ledge  (not  by  the  comparatively  little  clique  whose  oracle  is  the 
C^hristian  Observer),  would  just  as  soon  be  taken  to  task  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Binney  as  in  those  of  the  Observer. 

The  ‘Christian  Observer,*  in  the  article  from  which  we  have 
already  cited,  has  reached  the  climax  of  inconsistency  by  saying 
of  Dissent,  in  effect,  just  what  Mr.  Binney  has  said  of  the  Church, 
and  for  which  it  so  much  blames  him.  Wholly  unconscious  that  if 
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Mr.  Binney  be  wrong  in  the  one  case,  he  (the  Christian  Observer) 
must  be  equally  so  in  the  other,  he  exclaims,  ‘  As  a  system  we 
believe  Dissent  to  be  an  evil  greater  than  we  can  express,  and  if 
carried  to  the  extent  of  the  subversion  of  the  National  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  other  Protestant 
countries,  notliing  but  a  direct  and  special  miracle,  which  we 
have  no  right  to  look  for,  more  especially  when  vvx*  set  aside  the 
obvious  means  of  grace,  could  prevent  the  ultimate  extirj)ation  of 
Christianity  from  the  earth.’  Pretty,  soft,  unconscious  inno¬ 
cence  !  1  here  he  goes,  smiling  self-complacently,  totally  un¬ 

witting  that  ‘  as  face  answ’ers  to  face  in  a  glass,'  so,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  at  least,  if  in  no  other,  does  the  face  of  the  Christian  Ob¬ 
server  answer  to  the  face  of  ‘  that  thing  Binney.' 

Let  not  our  readers  for  a  moment  imagine,  that,  supposing  the 
Christian  Observer  sincerely  to  hold  the  above  opinion  of  Dissent 
— and  we  have  no  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  opinion, 
nor  do  \ve  question  it — let  them  not  imagine,  we  blame  him 
for  expressing  such  opinion.  No,  w^e  hold  with  Mr.  Binney, 
and  w'ith  the  British  Critic,  that,  if  ‘  Dissenters  and  Churchmen 
do  thus  differ  in  opinion,  it  is  very  foolish  for  either  to  be  offended 
because  the  other  expresses  it.'  It  is  the  inconsistency,  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  ‘  doing  unto  others*  what  he  expressly  tells  us  he 
W’ould  not  ‘  that  others  should  do  unto  him' — it  is  this  we  blame. 
It  is  a  blame,  however,  which  attaches  not  to  him  alone ;  but  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  advocates  of  the  Church.  They  resent 
every  supposed  insult  of  the  Dissenter,  as  though  they  had  never 
assumed  a  tone  of  lordly,  presumptuous  and  insolent  superiority ; 
as  though  our  ministers,  our  chapels,  our  services,  our  simple 
ritual,  had  never  been  objects  of  scorn  and  derision ;  as  though 
some  of  them  had  never  impudently  excluded  us  even  from  the  pale 
of  salvation,  or  left  us  to  the  ‘  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,* 
Well  might  John  Search  say — 

‘  Fhat,  if  he  had  attempted  to  speak  of  Churchmen  as  they  have 
spoken  of  Dissenters  (especially  of  ‘  the  gentleman  w  hose  name  was 
announced  as  about  to  preach  in  this  city’)  [^W  orcester]  the  vocabulary 
of  N  ewgate,  or  of  Sydney  itself,  w'ould  have  failed  to  furnish  him  with 
parallel  expressions. 

\\  e  close  by  observing  as  an  additional  defence,  both  of  Mr. 
Binney,  and  of  every  one  like-circumstanced,  wdiether  Church¬ 
man  or  Dissenter,  that  if  a  man  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
believe — no  matter  whether  right  or  WTong  in  his  opinion — that 
any  religious  system  is  fraught  wdth  pernicious  and  destructive 
consequences,  or  that  whatever  good  it  may  do,  it  still  destroys 
more  souls  than  it  saves,  it  is  no  longer  matter  of  choice  as  to 
whether  tie  should  express  that  opinion  or  not.  He  is  bound  to 
express  it.  We  have  insisted  on  this,  because,  obvious  as  it  is. 
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we  do  not  perceive  that  ‘  John  Search’  has  insisted  on  it.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  shall  declare  that  opinion,  he  is 
bound  to  do  it,  no  doubt,  with  as  much  blandness  as  is  consistent 
with  a  clear  exhibition  of  it,  and  an  exhibition  of  It  in  such  a 
shape  as  shall  arouse  and  stimulate  attention.  This  luis  been 
done  in  the  ‘  celebrated  sentence.*  The  same  thintj:  miyfht  have 
been  expressed  in  diffuse  and  courtly  expressions,  but  its  epi¬ 
grammatic  force  would  have  been  lost.  An  individual  might 
have  said,  that  ‘  he  liad  been  constrained,  by  the  force  of  evi¬ 
dence,  reluctantly  to  come  to  the  appalling  conclusion,  that  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  did  not  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  human  species  in  such  a  nitio  as 
*  it  impeded  it !’  This  insipid  and  watery  paraphrase  would  mean, 
in  fact,  much  the  same  thing  as  the  words,  ‘  Ri^ht  or  wrong,  it 
is  my  conscientious  opinion^  that  the  Church  of  England  destroys 
more  souls  than  it  saves.’  But  the  force  of  the  expression  has 
evaporated. 

The  same  latitude  (let  it  be  remembered)  we  not  merely  ron- 
cede  to  Churchmen  (that  is  a  wrong  word),  but  claim  for  them. 
If  they  conscientiously  hold  the  same  opinions  respecting  Dissent 
which  we  do  respecting  the  Church,  they  are  not  only  warranted, 
but  bound  to  declare  tnem  ; — and  in  good  sooth,  we  cannot  find 
that  they  have  been  very  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
liberty  :  we  only  wish  they  would  never  use  it  ‘  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness.* 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recommend  the  pamphlet  of  ‘  John 
Search*  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  admirably  written, 
— in  an  excellent  spirit — and  is  most  triumphant  on  the  points  in 
<  which  he  joins  issue  with  his  antagonists. 


Art.  V.  A  Letter  on  the  Anncjcation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
By  William  K.  Channing,  D.D.  London:  John  Green,  121, 
N  ewgate-street.  1 8^17* 

E  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  with  a  painful  earnest- 
ness  on  the  subject  of  Texas.  It  is  consolatory  to  find  that 
simultaneously  with  our  humble  remonstrance  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  an  ehxpient  writer  was  raising  his  well  known  voice  in 
America,  and  commanding  the  unclean  spirits  of  conquest  and 
slavery  to  come  out  ot  her. 

Alen  who  are  above  being  dazzled  by  much  that  is  vulgarly 
called  glory,  venerate  Channing  for  his  judgment  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  other  admirable  writings ;  but  above  all,  for  his 
‘  Essay  on  Slavery;*  because  in  publishing  this  he  risked  some- 
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and  made  a  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and  popular  favour, 
wliich  endt'ared  him  to  every  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  essay  above  mentioned.  It  is  written  with  an 
ardor  of  conviction,  a  strength  of  reasoninjr,  a  depth  of  pathos, 
which  have  rarely  been  equalled.  It  is  full  of  love  to  man,  of 
noble  aspirations  after  his  good,  and  mighty  exorcisms  of  evil. 

In  contemplating  the  spirit  which  is  at  work  in  America, 
through  petitions  and  the  press  in  opposition  to  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  fraud  and  usurpation,  we  cannot  but  indulge  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  one  of  two  results  will  take  place ;  either  the 
apprehended  annexation  will  not  be  effected,  or  if  it  be,  it  will  be 
under  circumstances  which  wall  immediately  compensate  for  it  by 
accelerating  the  dow'nfal  of  slavery^  that  violent  and  dreadful  sys¬ 
tem  w  hich  wall  have  led  to  it.  Either  w^ay  the  cause  of  liberty  may 
be  considered  safe,  and  the  triumph  of  justice  sure.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  slave-holding  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  will  be  lured  by  the  exhortations,  or  shamed  by  the  re¬ 
proofs  of  Dr.  Channing.  We  know  too  well  the  fatal  bent  of 
slave-holding  to  believ^e  that  they  will  retreat  or  halt.  Like  the 
attacking  columns  of  Napoleon,  the  mass  will  move  on  though  it 
be  to  defeat  and  final  destruction.  They  may  be  driven  from  the 
field,  but  they  will  return  to  the  object;  and  the  very  repose  of 
victory  will  be  seized  upon  by  them  to  steal  away  the  triumph. 
Precisely  this  happened  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  Texas. 
The  Anti-Slavery  Societies  and  the  Free  States  felt  the  ground 
give  way  under  them  just  wdien  they  thought  the  danger  was 
piissed,  and  that  they  might  lie  down  and  sleep  in  security. 
President  Jackson,  who,  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  was 
the  representative  of  the  slave-holders  and  slave-traders,  rather 
than  tlie  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  declared  in  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December 
last,  that  ‘prudence  dictated  that  the  United  States  should  stand 
‘  aloof,  if  not  until  Mexico  itself,  or  one  of  the  great  foreign 
‘  powers,  should  recognize  the  new  government,  at  least  until  the 
^  lapse  of  time  or  the  course  of  events^  should  have  proved  beyond 
‘  cavil  or  dispute  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  main- 
‘  tain  their  separate  sovereignty,  and  to  uphold  the  government 
‘  constituted  by  them.’  He  added,  ‘  By  pursuing  this  course,  w^e 
‘are  but  ciirrying  out  the  long-eskiblished  policy  of  the  govern- 
‘  ment — a  policy  which  has  secured  us  respect  and  influence 
‘  abroad,  and  inspired  confidence  at  home.* 

Yet  in  two  little  months,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event, 
he  proceeded  to  make  the  recognition,  wiiich'  he  had  affected  to 
deprecate,  and  to  appoint  a  minister  to  the  pretended  republic, — 
a  mere  handful  of  robbers  and  desperadoes,  wiio,  supposing  them 
to  be  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  to  be  five  times  as  many  as  the  eii- 
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tire  population,  including  the  peaceable  and  loyal,  was  ever  as- 
cerUiined  to  be,  amounted  only  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
Mexican  nation  !  What  was  this  but  to  pursue  a  course  the  very 
opposite  of  that  ‘which  had  secure  drespectand  influence  abroad;’ 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Texian  conspirators,  anticipated  after 
such  a  message  !  It  deceived  the  very  elect.  How  artful  is  tlie 
assumed  canoor,  and  how  odious  the  hypocrisy,  of  the  following 
passage : 

‘  It  might  subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to  the  imputation  of 
‘  seeking  to  esUiblish  the  claim  of  our  neighbours  to  a  territory, 

‘  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  ourselves.  ’ 

Hut  we  dismiss  the  message.  It  is  too  easily  seen  through,  and 
too  oflensive  to  every  honest  mind  to  admit  of  comment.  It  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Channiiig. 

‘  Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Texians  justify  their  conflict  for 
independence  are  so  glaringly  deficient  in  truth  and  reiison,  that  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of  every  defence  set  up  for  their- revolt.  They 
complain  of  being  denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences  ;  and  this  they  do,  though  they  en¬ 
tered  the  country,  and  swore  allegiance  to  its  government,  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
alone  tolerated  by  the  Constitution.  What  increases  the  hollowness 
and  criminality  of  the  pretence,  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  Protestant  sects  had  held  their  meetings  undis¬ 
turbed  in  Texas,  and  no  persecution  had  ever  taken  place  on  account 
of  dirterence  of  creed.* — p.  7. 

To  this  general  statement,  which  we  believe  to  be  strictly  true, 
we  are  able  to  add  a  particular  fact  at  once  confirming  it,  and 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  Texian  leaders,  of  their  cause, 
and  the  means  to  which  they  resort  for  sustaining  it. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  insurrection,  a  letter  was  written  from 
Texas  under  the  dictation  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  then  both  civil 
and  military  chief,  and  now  ‘  secretary  of  state,’  appealing  to  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States, — the  sons  of  the  l^lymouth  Pil¬ 
grims— for  their  aid  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and 
grounding  this  appeal  upon  the  fact  that  a  constitution,  then  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  ^lexican  nation,  had  subverted  the  rights 
established  in  this  behalf  by  the  former  constitution  of  that 
country.  Austin  affected  to  translate  for  the  scribe,  who  was  a 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  this  article  of  the  new 
fundamental  law. 

‘  The  religion  of  Mexico  is  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman, 
‘which  the  nation  establishes,  and  tolerates  no  other.* 

T'his  was  published  and  palmed  upon  the  world  as  an  innova¬ 
tion  justifying  treason,  and  requiring  the  intervention  of  the 
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friends  of  religious  freedom  of  all  countries  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  and  deceived  colonists. 

And  now  what  was  the  fact  ?  The  article  cited  as  an  innova- 
tion  was  a  literal  translation  of  an  article  contained  in  every  con¬ 
stitution  and  constitutional  act,  which  Mexico  had  ever  adopted 
from  the  first  moment  of  independence  down  to  that  day.  The 
constitution  of  1821,  the  support  of  which  the  Texians  professed 
at  that  time  was  the  sole  purpose  of  their  rebellion,  continued 
precisely  this  article,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Austin  held  the 
constitution  of  1824  in  his  hand  and  translated  from  it  his  proof 
of  the  tyrannical  innovation  ! 

Further,  this  same  Mr.  Austin,  and  every  other  real  Texian, 
i.  e.  one  who  had  obtained  land,  or  been  admitted  to  citizenship, 
had  first  taken  an  oath  ‘  to  obey  the  constitution,  and  observe  the 
‘  religion,  which  it  established.’ 

Such  depravity  is  too  painful,  too  low,  and  too  humbling  to 
human  nature  to  be  dwelt  upon.  This  wicked  falsehood  of  the 
Texian  chief  magistrate  and  generalissimo,  has  been  infusing 
its  poison  into  honest  Protestant,  and  even  Anti-slavery  people 
to  tliis  day.  The  press  which  originally  published  it,  refused  to 
admit  a  contradiction  into  their  columns.  Seven  other  presses  in 
the  city  of  New  York  were  applied  to,  but  likewise  refused. 
Such  a  state  of  things  required  the  pen  of  a  Channing  !  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  perilous  incitements  to  this  national  crime 
on  the  part  of  the  slave-holders  in  the  South,  and  the  scrip-holders 
in  the  North,  and  the  more  perilous  and  more  criminal  silence  or 
co-operation  of  the  American  press,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  can  save  that  Christian  and  kindred  nation 
from  entering  upon  a  career  of  crime,  which  will  only  fail  to  be 
interminable  because  it  must  lead  to  ruin. 

*  Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime  ;  and 
to  this  dignity  the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  entitled. 
Modern  times  furnish  no  example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand  a 
scale.  It  is  nothing  less  than  tlie  robbery  of  a  realm.  The  pirate 
seizes  a  ship,  'fhe  colonists  and  their  coadjutors  can  satisfy  themselves 
with  nothing  short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their  Anglo-Saxcni 
ancestors  behind  them.  Tliose  barbarians  conformed  to  the  maxims  of 
their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of  nations  in  time  of  thickest  heathen  dark¬ 
ness.  They  invaded  England  under  their  sovereigns,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the  north.  But  it  is  in  a  civilized 
age,  and  amidst  refinements  of  manners  ;  it  is  amidst  the  lights  of 
science  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity  ;  amidst  expositions  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  enforcements  of  the  law  of  universal  love  ;  amidst 
institutions  of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity,  that  the  robbery  of 
Texas  has  found  its  instruments.  It  is  from  a  free,  well-ordered,  en¬ 
lightened  Christian  country,  that  hordes  have  gone  forth  in  open  day  to 
perjH‘trate  this  mighty  wn»ng. 
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*  Let  me  now  ask,  Are  the  United  States  prepared  to  receive  from 
these  hands  the  gift  of  Texas  ?  In  annexing  it  to  this  country,  shall 
we  not  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought 
to  have  suppressed  ?  W'e  certainly  should  shrink  from  a  proposition 
to  receive  a  piratical  State  into  our  confederacy.  And  of  whom  di>es 
Texas  consist  ?  ^’^ery  much  of  our  own  citizens,  who  have  won  a 
country  by  waging  war  against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed 
protection  against  such  assaults.  Does  it  consist  with  national  honour, 
with  national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace  men  who  have  prospered 
by  crimes  which  we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

‘Had  this  country  resisted  with  its  whole  power  the  lawlessness  of 
its  citizens  ;  had  these,  notwithstanding  such  opposition,  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  IMexico  a  recognition  of  independence  ;  and  were  their 
sovereignty  acknowledged  by  other  nations, — we  should  .stand  acquitted, 
in  the  sight  of  the  civilized  world,  of  participating  in  their  crime,  were 
considerations  of  policy  to  determine  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union. 
Unhappily,  the  United  States  have  not  discharged  the  obligation  of  a 
neutral  State.  They  have  sutfered,  by  a  culpable  negligence,  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Mexican  territory  by  their  citizens  ;  and  if  now,  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst  Mexico  yet  threatens  to  enforce  her  claims, 
they  should  proceed  to  incorporate  Texas  with  themselves,  they  would 
involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in  the  whole  infamy  of  the  re¬ 
volt.  The  United  States  have  not  been  just  to  Mexico.  Our  citizens 
did  not  steal  singly,  silently,  in  disguise  into  that  land.  Their  purjHise 
of  dismembering  Alexico,  and  attaching  her  distant  province  to  this 
country,  was  not  wrapt  in  mystery.  It  was  proclaimed  in  our  public 
prints.  Expeditions  were  openly  htted  out  within  our  borders  for  the 
Pexiaii  war.  Troops  were  organized,  equipped,  and  marched  for  the 
scene  of  action.  Advertisements  for  volunteers  to  be  enrolled  and 
conducted  to  Texas  at  the  expense  of  that  territory  were  inserted  in 
our  newspapers.  Tlie  government,  indeed,  issued  its  proclamation, 
forbidding  these  hostile  preparations ;  but  this  was  a  dead  letter. 
Military  companies,  with  officers  and  standards,  in  defiance  of  procla¬ 
mations,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  directed  their  steps  to  the  revolted  pro¬ 
vince.  VVe  had,  indeed,  an  army  near  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  Did 
it  turn  back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which  we  were  at  peace  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  not  its  presence  give  confidence  to  the  revolters.^ 
After  this,  what  construction  of  our  conduct  shall  we  force  on  the 
world,  if  \VQ  proceed,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our 
Union  the  territory  which,  through  our  neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to 
lawless  invasion  ?  Are  we  willing  to  take  our  place  among  robber 
States As  a  people,  have  we  no  self-respect.^  Have  we  no  reve¬ 
rence  for  national  morality.^  Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
other  nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the  fates  of  nations  are  disposed.^' 
— pp.  15,  If). 

The  foregoing  extract  concludes  the  remarks  under  the  first  of 
five  heads  into  which  this  tract  is  divided.  The  following  is  from 
the  second  division : 
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*  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
from  the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  I  proceed  to  a  second  very  solemn 
consideration,  namely;  that  by  this  act  our  country  will  enter  on  a 
career  of  encroachment,  war,  and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  incur  the 
punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong-doing.  The  seizure  of 
Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our  future  history.  It 
will  he  linked  by  an  iron  necessity  to  long-continued  deeds  of  rapine 
and  blood.  Ages  may  not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  tlie  first 
scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact.  It  is  strange  that  nations 
should  be  so  much  more  rash  than  individuals;  and  this  in  the  face  of 
exj)erience,  whicli  has  been  teaching,  from  the  beginning  of  society, 
that  of  all  preci])itate  and  criminal  deeds,  those  perpetrated  by  nations 

are  the  most  fruitful  of  misery. 

♦  •  *  « 

*  Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizens  ;  and  the  annexation 
of  it  to  our  Union  will  be  the  beginning  of  conquests  which,  unless  ar¬ 
rested  and  beaten  back  by  a  just  and  kind  Providence,  will  sto])  only 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Henceforth  we  must  cease  to  cry  Peace  ! 
peace  !  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its  first  vic¬ 
tim,  and  will  siiutf  a  more  tempting  quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in 
every  new  region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to  de¬ 
clare  perpetual  war  with  Mexico.  That  word  Jlexiro,  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  boundless  wealth,  has  already  awakened  rapacity. 
Already  it  has  been  proclaimed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined 
to  the  sway  of  this  magnificent  realm  ;  that  the  rude  form  of  society 
which  Spain  estal)lished  there  is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher 
civilization.  Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of  rapine  and  subjuga¬ 
tion,  the  result,  as  far  as  our  will  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is 
the  first  step  to  Mexico.  The  moment  we  plant  our  authority  on 
Texas,  the  boundaries  of  those  two  countries  will  become  nominal — 
will  be  little  more  than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.' — pp.  16 — 
18. 

In  the  next  passage  which  we  copy  there  is  an  elevation  and 
purity  of  principle  to  which  civilized  and  Christian  men  and 
nations  must  come  up,  and  that  at  no  distiint  day  ;  or  if  they  do 
not,  they  must  plunge  into  guilt  and  woe  more  fearful  than  his¬ 
tory  has  yet  recorded.  Heavenly  light  and  love  are  abroad,  and 
their  admonitions  cannot  be  drowned  without  a  more  i)old  and 
boisterous  wickedness  than  men  have  yet  attciined  to.  They 
cannot,  witliout  unparalleled  criminality,  be  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  messengers. 

‘  Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when  the  iieighlwurhood  of  a  more 
powerful  and  civilized  people  will  prove  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse 
to  an  inferior  community.^  It  was  my  hope,  when  the  Spanish  colo-. 
nies  of  this  continent  separated  themselves  from  the  mother  country, 
and,  in  admiration  of  the  United  States,  adopted  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to  their  freedom,  helpers  to 
their  civilization.  If  ever  a  people  were  ])laced  by  Providence  in  a 
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condition  to  do  good  to  a  neighbouring  State,  we  of  this  country  sus¬ 
tained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico.  That  nation,  inferior  in  science, 
arts,  agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to  us  with  a  generous  trust. 
She  opened  her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
merchants.  We  might  have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honourable 
arms, — by  the  force  of  superior  intelligence,  industry,  and  morality. 
We  might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her  our  improvements  ;  and 
by  the  infusion  of  our  population  have  assimilated  her  to  ourselves. 
Justice,  good-will,  and  profitable  intercourse  might  have  cemented  a 
lasting  friendship.'*  And  what  is  now  the  case  ?  A  deadly  hatred  burns 
in  Mexico  towards  this  country.  No  stronger  national  sentiment  now 
binds  her  scattered  provinces  together,  than  dread  and  detestition  of 
Re])ublican  America.  She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to  Europe  for 
defence  from  the  United  States.  All  the  moral  power  which  we 
might  have  gained  over  INIexico  we  have  thrown  away  ;  and  suspicion, 
dread,  and  abhorrence,  have  supplanted  respect  and  trust.’ — p.  19. 

The  third  division  treats  of  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery  as  the  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Texits;  the  fourth,  of 
its  tendency  to  destroy  the  Union  *,  and  the  fifth,  of  its  mischievous 
consequences  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  While  we  feel  nothing  but 
contempt  for  scribblers,  who  have  lussjiiled  America  without  intel¬ 
ligence  and  without  truth,  yet  w'e  have  ever  deemed  the  flattery 
of  her  pretended  friends,  and  of  her  own  soi-disant  patriots  as  in¬ 
finitely  more  immoral  and  dangerous.  We  rejoice  to  find  an 
American  writer,  of  so  high  and  acknowledged  authority,  uttering, 
in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen,  such  sentiments  as  the  following: 

‘  The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  subject,  and  1  have 
no  thought  of  enlarging  on  the  general  truth.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
it  is  one  which  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  ])eril.  There 
are  symptoms  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which  show  us  that  we  cannot 
enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime  without  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  this  topic  without  speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely 
as  I  should  of  any  other ;  and  unhappily,  we  are  so  accustomed  as  a 
people,  to  receive  incense,  to  be  s(K>thed  by  flattery,  and  to  account 
reputation  as  a  more  important  interest  than  morality,  that  my  free¬ 
dom  may  be  construed  into  a  kind  of  disloyalty,  lint  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dangerous  weakness.  I  believe 
that  morality  is  the  first  interest  of  a  people,  and  that  this  requires 
self-knowledge  in  nations,  as  truly  iis  in  individuals.  He  who  helps 
a  community  to  comprehend  itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  higher  rule 
of  actiim,  is  the  truest  ])atriot,  and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring 
fame.’ — p.  39. 

On  the  general  question  of  slavery  Dr.  Channing  briefly  ob¬ 
serves  : 

‘  1  have  expressed  my  fears  that,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  slavery 
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is  to  be  continued  and  extended.  But  I  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  having  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  approaching  fall  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  prolonged,  to  our  reproach  and  greater  ultimate 
suffering ;  but  fall  it  will,  and  must.  This,  Sir,  you  know,  and  I 
doubt  not,  rejoice  to  know.  The  advocates  of  slavery  must  not 
imagine  that  to  carry  a  vote  is  to  sustain  their  cause.  VV'itb  all  their 
power  they  cannot  withstand  the  providence  of  G(»d,  the  j)rinciples  of 
human  nature,  the  destinies  of  the  race.  To  succeed,  they  must  roll 
back  time  to  the  dark  ages,  must  send  back  Luther  to  the  cell  of  bis 
monastery,  must  extinguish  the  growing  light  of  Christianity  and 
moral  science,  must  blot  out  the  declaration  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  fill!  of  slavery  is  as  sure  as  the  descent  of  your  own  Ohio. 

IMoral  laws  are  as  irresistible  as  physical.  In  the  most  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe,  a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society  by  vindi-  i 
eating  slavery.  The  slave-holder  must  not  imagine  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  fight  with  a  few  societies.  These  of  themselves  are  nothing. 

He  should  not  waste  on  them  one  fear.  They  are  stremg  only  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world.  His  battle 
is  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of 
human  affairs.  These  are  not  to  be  withstood  by  artful  strokes  of 
policy,  or  by  daring  crimes.  The  world  is  against  him,  and  the  world  s 
Maker.  Every  day  the  sympathies  of  the  world  are  forsaking  him. 

C'an  he  hope  to  sustain  slavery  against  the  moral  feeling,  the  solemn 
sentence,  of  the  human  race  — p.  32. 

We  must  make  one  exception  to  the  remark  that  ‘in  enlight- 
‘  ened  countries  of  Europe  a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society 
‘  by  vindicating  slavery.’  If  that  man  happens  to  be  upheld  by 
the  treasury  and  by  the  ambassadorial  dignity  of  the  most  ‘  free 
‘  and  eidightened  nation  upon  earth/  he  does  7iot  forfeit  his  place 
in  European  society.  Of  this  we  are  condemned  to  have  daily  \ 
experience.  Even  the  ill  manners  of  telling  Etifflislmien  that 
‘  there  can  be  no  real  liberty  without  slavery/  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  consideration,  which  at  all  restrains  the  belcbings  of  sneb 
apostles  of  liberty  as  the  American  Republic  has  of  late  sent 
forth. 

Extended  as  our  extracts  already  are,  we  are  persuaded  that 
our  readers  would  welcome  more,  and  when  they  had  finished  the 
last,  would  rise  up  and  possess  themselves  of  the  entire  pamphlet. 

T'he  coincidence  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Cbanning  upon  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  points  of  the  case  with  those,  which  we  were  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  expressing  at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles,  cheers  and 
strengthens  us  in  our  determination  that,  if  this  grand  outrage 
must  be  done,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  a  thorough  exposure  of 
it  to  the  just  abhorrence  of  the  British  nation. 

‘  By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread  over  regions  to  which  it  is  now 
im\>ossible  to  set  limits.  Texas,  I  repeat  it,  is  but  the  first  step  of 
aggressions.  1  trust,  indml,  that  Providence  will  l)eat  back  and  hum- 
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l)le  our  cupidity  and  andntion.  But  one  j^uilty  success  is  often  suffered 
to  l>e  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with  jjrcater,  in  order  that  a  more  awful 
retrihution  may  at  length  vindicate  the  justice  of  (xod,  and  the  rights 
of  the  op])ressed.  Texas,  smitten  with  slavery,  will  spread  the  infec¬ 
tion  beyond  herself.  We  know  that  the  tropical  regions  have  been 
found  m<kst  ])ropitious  to  this  pestilence ;  nor  can  we  promise  ourselves 
that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  season  forbids  its  return.  By  an¬ 
nexing  Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to  a  distance,  which,  if  now 
revealed,  would  appal  us,  and  tl: rough  these  vast  regions  every  cry  of 
the  injured  will  invoke  ^vrath  on  our  heads. 

'  By  this  act,  slavery  will  he  perpetuated  in  the  old  States  as  well  as 
spread  over  new.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old 
States  has  become  exhausted  by  slave  cultivation.  Their  neighbf)ur- 
hood  to  communities  which  are  flourishing  under  free  labour,  forces 
on  them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting  this  better  system.  "I'hey 
now  adhere  to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts 
from  tlie  soil,  but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  he  sold  in 
newly  settled  and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  by  slave-breeding 
and  slave-selling  that  these  States  subsist.  Take  away  from  them  a 
foreign  market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of  consetpience,  by  o]>ening 
a  new  market  it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  annexing  Texas, 
we  shall  not  only  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breathe  new  life 
into  it  where  its  end  seemed  to  be  near.  States  which  might  ami 
ought  to  throw  it  off,  will  make  the  multiplication  of  slaves  their  great 
aim  and  chief  resource. 

‘  Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have  before  intimated, — and  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated, — we  shall  not  only  quicken  the  domestic  slave- 
trade  ;  we  shall  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  foreign.  This  indeed  we 
have  pronounced  in  our  laws  to  be  felony  ;  but  we  make  our  laws  cob¬ 
webs  when  we  offer  to  rapacious  men  strong  motives  for  their  vi(»lation. 
Open  a  market  for  slaves  in  an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of  sea- 
coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  that  laws 
may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can  you  exclude  slaves  from 
Africa  ^  It  is  well  known  that  cargoes  have  been  landed  in  Louisiana. 
What  is  to  drive  them  from  Texas?  In  incorporating  this  region  with 
the  Union  to  make  it  a  slave  country,  we  send  the  kidnapper  to  prowl 
through  the  jungles,  and  to  dart,  like  a  bejust  of  prey,  on  the  defence¬ 
less  villages  of  Africa.  We  chain  the  helpless  despairing  victims  ; 
crowd  them  into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave-sliip  ;  expose  them  to  the 
unutterable  cruelties  of  the  middle  passage,  and,  if  they  survive  it, 
crush  them  with  perpetual  bondage. 

‘  I  now  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  are  prepared  to  seize  on  a 
neighbouring  territory  for  the  end  of  extending  slavery  ?  I  ask,  whe¬ 
ther,  as  a  people,  we  can  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight 
of  the  nations,  and  adopt  this  atrocious  policy  ?  Sooner  perish  I 
Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  from  the  record  of  nations  !' — pp. 
25,  2(). 


Is  there  a  soul  not  steeped  in  corruption,  that  can  withhold  a 
ready  amen  to  this  ? 

VOL.  II.  ^  ^ 


Art.  VI.  The  Christian  Professor  addressed,  in  a  Series  of  Counsels 
and  Cautions  to  the  Mi'mbers  of  Dissenting  Churches,  By  John 
Angkll  James.  London  :  12ino.  pp. 


Mil.  JAMES  needs  no  introduction  to  the  rec'iders  of  tlie 
Eclectic.  Extensively  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  men, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  in  the  body  to  which  lie 
belonjj^s,  he  is  also  highly  esteemed  as  the  author  of  several  valu¬ 
able  works  in  the  department  of  practical  divinity,  by  which  his 
usefulness  has  already  been  widened  beyond  the  scope  of  his  ])er- 
sonal  ministry,  and  will  be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  his 
earthly  labours.  In  this  walk  of  theology  we  are  truly  hap]>y  to 
meet  him  again.  We  have  read  his  ‘  Christian  Professor’  witli 
unfeigned  delight— we  hoj)e,  with  profit;  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  that  it  ranks  not  at  all  below  its  sister  volumes,  Chris¬ 
tian  C’liarity,  I’lie  Family  Monitor,  The  Anxious  Impiirer,  and 
The  Cliurch  3Iember’s  Guide.  It  is  as  a  secpiel  to  the  last 
named  volume,  Mr.  James  informs  us,  that  he  designs  the  ])resent. 

‘  It  was  not  my  intention,'  be  adds,  ‘  in  this  work,  to  enter  into 
‘  the  consideration  of  private,  experimental,  or  doctrinal  religion, 

‘  so  much  as  into  its  jiractical  j)arts;  and  to  contemjilate  the  be- 
‘  liever  rather  as  a  professor  than  a  Christian,  or  at  least,  rather  as 
‘  a  Christian  in  relation  to  the  church  and  to  the  world,  tlian 
‘  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  in  his  retirements.' — pref.  p.  viii. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  track 
which  our  author  has  marked  out  for  himself,  more  especially  in 
a  period  of  great  profession,  like  the  present;  nor  can  there  be 
more  than  one  opinion,  we  think,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  design.  Without  a  style  which  can  be  called  clas¬ 
sical,  or  a  habit  of  thought  remarkable  for  compactness,  he  has 
given  us,  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner,  a  large  (piantity  of  most 
excellent  advice,  in  which  many  matters  not  often  treated  of  are 
brought  forward,  some  ])oints  of  considerable  difficulty  are  judi¬ 
ciously  handled,  and  all  things  are  touched  with  the  kindly 
feeling,  the  lively  imagination,  the  deep-toned  piety,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  w’hich  he  is  well-known  to  be 
characterized.  We  shall  not  give  a  table  of  contents  ;  but  shall 
siitisty  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  few  valuable 
passiiges,  as  samples  of  the  whole  ;  interspersing  such  remarks  as 
may  occur  to  us  on  the  matters  treated  of.  Our  first  extract  shall 
be  taken  from  the  second  chapter,  which  is  on  the  Obligation 
and  design  of  the  Christian  Profession. 


‘  Pn>fessiou  is  f(»r  the  world  .  .  .  .  ‘  Ye  arc  the  salt  of  the  eartli^ 
ye  are  the  light  ef  the  world,’  said  ('hrist  to  liis  disciples.  The  church 
is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  intended  to  hold  up,  to  send  round,  to 
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hand  down,  the  truth.  To  shew  wlmt  truth  what  faith  is,  what 
holiness  is.  To  exhibit  the  truth,  and  a  living  comment  upon  it  too  : 
ti»  send  out  life-giving  voices,  attended  by  life-giving  actions ;  to 
speak  for  (xod  to,  and  to  act  for  God  u/)o//,  the  dark  and  inert  mass 
around.  The  true  church  of  Christ  is  evidently  designed,  not  only  to 
receive  the  truth  by  faith  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  reflect  it,  by  profes¬ 
sion,  for  the  world’s  sake.  It  seems  to  bear  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  word  of  (iod  as  the  moon  does  to  the  sun  ;  and  to  perform  some¬ 
what  the  same  function  in  the  spiritual  economy  as  the  satellite  does  in 
the  planetary  system.  It  is  not  the  original  source  of  light,  for  that 
is  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  the  recipient  and  depository  of  this  light,  which 
it  receives  for  its  own  benefit,  and  reflects  for  the  benefit  of  a  benighted 
world.  The  church  revolves  in  the  attraction  of  this  moral  orb,  and 
exhibits  to  those  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  them,  its  glorious 
beams.  Hence  by  the  Lord’s  supper,  which  is  strictly  and  exclusively 
an  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  the  church  is  said  to  ^ shew  forth*  the  death 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming.’ — pp.  23,  24. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  that 
we  have  (pioted  the  j)receding  passage.  \\"e  are  not  (juite  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  undersUuul  the  author,  when  he  calls  the  Lord’s 
Siij)per  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  If,  as  we  suppose,  he  means 
that  it  is  necessarily  a  c/////*cA-ordinance,  or  that  no  persons  ought 
to  celebrate  it  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  church  union,  we  are 
hardly  sure  that  we  agree  with  him.  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  us  to  regard  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  an  ordinance  of  social  piety, 
well-adapted,  no  doubt,  to  a  state  of  cliurch-union,  but  neither 
necessarily  involving  it,  nor  attaching  criminality  to  any  who,  not 
being  in  church-union,  might  thus  commemorate  the  death  of 
Him  they  love.  Hut  this  is  not  our  principal  point.  We  beg 
the  reader’s  further  attention  to  the  following  pass<ige,  which 
constitutes  a  note  on  the  phrase  ^shewing  forth  the  death  of 
Christ; — 

^  Hoes  not  this  expression  of  the  Apostle’s  ])lainly  prove,  that  the  . 
Lord’s  Siip])er  ought  to  be  observed  publicly,  before  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  ?’  How  else  can  we  by  that  act  *  shew  forth  the  death  of 
Christ?’ — p.  25. 

We  have  had  many  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  we  cannot 
stiy  that  our  opinion  coincides  with  Mr.  James’s.  We  might  as¬ 
sign  many  reasons  for  preferring  that  the  holy  supper  should  be 
received  by  the  church,  without  any  spectators,  and  might  draw 
arguments  of  no  small  weight  both  from  Scripture  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  anti(piity,  in  defence  of  such  a  method.  Hut  w'e  have  ob¬ 
served,  that  this  question,  instead  of  being  gone  into  at  length,  is 
always  disposed  of  at  a  single  blow  by  means  of  this  declaration 
of  the  Apostle,  that  the  institution  is  designed  to  ‘  shew  forth  ’ 
the  death  of  Christ.  So  Mr.  Orme  dispatches  it,  also,  in  a  note. 
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Mr.  James  fiirtifies  himself  by  telling  us  n»  the  text,  that  ‘  the 
word  signifies  ‘  to  publish  openly  and  etfectually,*  ‘  to  declare  in 
‘  a  joyful  and  emphatic  manner.’  ’  If  there  be  faith  in  critics,  this 
is  goin<y  rather  far,  as  to  the  meaning  of  KarayyiXtj.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  Schleusner,  to  make  known,  to  tell  a  person  any  thing,  to 
relate  things  unknown,  lie  gives,  however,  not  a  single  instance 
of  its  scriptural  use  in  this  sense.  Its  scriptural  meanings, 
according  to  him,  are  two :  first,  to  teach  or  preach  ;  as  in  Acts 
iv.  2,  ^preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.’ 
Second,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  any  one,  to  commemorate  ;  as 
in  Rom.  i.  8,  ‘that  your  faith  is  s^joken  of  throughout  the  whole 
‘  world.’  And  this  is  the  meaning  which  Schleusner  assigns  to 
the  term  in  relation  to  the  Lord’s  Supper :  ‘  ye  do  commemorate 
‘  the  Lord’s  deatli  until  he  come.’  We  think  this  both  sound 
criticism  and  excellent  divinity ;  and,  for  our  parts,  should  like  to 
see  it  acted  on.  W  e  should  first  wish  to  know,  however,  from 
those  wlio  have  so  strongly  maintained  the  necessary  publicity  of 
the  Snj)per,  whether  they  have  any  arrow’  but  this  in  their  quiver, 
or  whether,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  beaten  upon  this 
ground,  they  are  ready  to  abandon  such  other  |>ositions  as  may 
remain  to  them? 

Our  author,  in  passing,  adverts  to  the  various  modes  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  Dissenting  churches ;  which,  as  he  justly  sjiys,  if  in 
some  cases  too  lax,  are  certainly  in  others  much  too  severe.  M  e 
cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  referring  particularly  to  the 
demand  made  in  some  quarters,  that  candidates  should,  before 
the  assembled  church,  give  a  detailed  account  of  their  experience, 
and  undergo  an  examination  concerning  their  faith.  Wlienever 
the  endurance  of  this  harrowing  process  is  voluntary,  of  course, 
we  can  have  nothing  to  say ;  let  those  who  like  it,  sufier  it.  Rut 
by  what  authority  on  earth,  even  one  as  essentially  Anti-christian 
as  that  of  the  pope  himself,  it  can  be  demanded,  and  made  an  ob¬ 
ligatory  condition  of  being  admitted  to  a  religious  profession,  and 
the  communion  of  saints,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Yet  demanded  it  is,  and  insisted  on;  so  that  whoever  will  not 
submit  to  the  rule,  is  kept  back  from  privilege.  And  many, 
undoubtedly  are  kept  back,  not  unreasonably  deterred  by  the 
terrors  of  such  an  ordeal,  and  perhaps  indignant  too,  w  ith  quite 
as  good  reason,  at  the  unscriptural  assumption  of  authority.  W  e 
are  not  advociiting  the  admission  of  memoers  without  evidence  of 
tlieir  piety  and  knowledge,  quite  as  satisfactory’  as  can  at  any 
time  be  obUiined  by  this  mode  of  torture.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hate  it  becjiuse  it  is  iis  useless  as  it  is  revolting ;  and  because  we 
are  sure  that  a  great  deal  better  evidence  of  character  may  be 
obtained,  by  private  conversation  and  unexceptionable  testimony. 
Purity  of  profession  it  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  importance 
to  maintain ;  but  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  the  methods  of 
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doing  80  should  not  be  accommodated  to  the  feelings  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  >Ve 
hope  and  believe  this  venerable  Anti-christian  usurixition  is  de¬ 
caying  ;  and  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  ring  the  knell  of  it. 

But,  amidst  these  ecclesiastical  topics,  we  are  almost  forgetting 
the  character  of  the  book  under  review.  Let  our  readers,  then, 
take  the  following  extract,  on  a  very  important  subject  at  the 
present  dav>  as  a  sample  of  the  hortatory  style  of  the  author.  It 
is  from  a  cliapter  on  conformity  to  the  world: — 

'  2.  Our  nonconformity  to  the  world  must  include  in  it  a  stern  re- 
f  usal  to  adopt  those  corrupt  principlrSf  or  rather  that  trant  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  on  n  hich  a  great  part  of  the  nmlcm  system  of  trade  is  con- 
ducted.  1  dwell  on  this  subject  with  a  repetition  that  many  will 
dislike,  l)ecause  of  its  great  importance  and  necessity.  We  are  com¬ 
manded  to  follow  whatsoever  things  are  true,  just,  honest,  lovely,  and 
of  gi>od  report  ;  and  we  are  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  this  rule.  This 
is  tlie  Christian  law  of  trade,  the  New  Testament  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  morality,  from  which  we  may  not  depart.  In  reply  to  all  this 
it  is  said  by  many  professors,  that  if  they  do  not  in  some  degret*, 
conform  to  the  practices  of  others,  in  the  manner  of  conducting  their 
business,  although  their  practices  cannot  l>e  justified  on  the  ground  of 
Scripture,  they  cannot  live.  Then,  I  say,  they  ought  not,  in  their 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  live.  For  what  d(X's  it  mean  }  Not  that 
tliey  canm>t  subsist,  but  that  they  cannot  live  comfortably ;  cannot 
have  so  gocnl  a  house,  such  elegant  furniture,  such  luxurious  diet. 
What  saith  Christ  ?  ‘  If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off ;  it  is  bi'tter 

for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into 
hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  he  quenched,’  Mark  ix.  4.‘k  ‘  Who¬ 

soever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  fidlow  me,*  ^lark  viii.  34.  There  was  an  age  of  the  church 
when  its  memWrs  were  required  to  burn  a  little  incense  to  the  statues  , 
of  the  gods  or  the  emperors,  and  upon  noncompliance  with  the  com¬ 
mand,  were  hurried  off  to  l)e  torn  to  j)ieces  by  lions  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  lT|)on  that  single  act,  l)ecause  it  was  regarded  as  a  test  of 
C’hristian  character  and  influence,  deinnided  not  only  their  ]»nqK*rty 
or  liberty,  but  their  life ;  and  myriads  sacrificed  their  lives  rather  than 
conform.  What  is  now  the  ordeal  ?  What  is  now  the  trial  of  in¬ 
tegrity  ?  Not  an  act  of  homage  to  Jupiter  or  Trajan  ;  hut  lam  ing 

the  knee  and  hurnint;  incense  to  Mammon.  And  shall  there  Ih*  no 

martyrs  for  Christian  morality,  even  as  there  were  once  martyrs  for 

Christian  doctrine  ?  If  the  early  Christians  could  not  sen’e  God  and 
Jupiter,  shall  we  try  to  serve  God  and  IMammon  ?  If  they  hesitated 
not  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  profession,  shall  we  think  it  hard  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  our  gains?  Trade  is  the  trial  (»f  the  church  in 
the  pn*sent  day,  and  fearful  are  the  disclosures  which  it  makes. 
Other  ages,  beside  our  (»wn,  have  l)een  in  some  measure  exp<»sed  to 
this  trial.  ^The  disciples  of  Wycliffe,*  says  the  Homan  Inquisitor, 
Reinher,  ^  are  men  of  a  serious,  mialest  deportment,  avoiding  all 
ostentation  in  dress,  mixing  little  with  the  world.  They  maintain 
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themselves  wholly  by  their  own  labours,  and  uttcrbf  despise  tcealth, 
being  content  with  bare  necessaries,  Tiiky  follow’  no  traffic, 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  ATTENDED  W’lTII  SO  MUCH  LYING,  AND  SW  EARING, 
AND  cheating.  They  are  chaste  and  temperate,  are  never  seen  in 
taverns,  or  amused  by  the  tritlinj^  piieties  of  life.’  To  go  out,  or 
keep  mit  of  business,  how’ever,  in  order  to  avoid  its  snares,  is  not 
required  of  Christians ;  but  it  is  evidently  their  duty  to  avoid  all 
ways  of  transacting  it  that  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  w’(»rd  «>f 
(tikI  ;  the  morality  of  which  does  not  Hiictuate  w  ith  the  customs  of 
men  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  If  w’e  cannot  get  any  more  than 
bread  and  w’ater  w’ithout  lying  and  fraud,  we  must  be  content  even 
with  this  hard  fare.’  pp.  128 — 130. 

MV  take  another  extract  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  (the  wdiole 
of  which  is  excellent),  on  the  conduct  of  Christians  away  from 
home :  ' 

*  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  some  professors  at  our 
W’ATERING  PLACES  ?  It  luis  becoiiie  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  Englishmen,  to  ])ay  a  summer  or  an  autumnal  visit  to  the  cMuist, 
or  to  one  of  our  inland  places  of  resort.  To  say  that  this  is  wrong 
in  those  who  can  afford  tt>  pay  for  it,  is  certainly  not  my  intention. 
That  many  purchase  the  trij)  at  otlier  people’s  expense,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact ;  for  those  who  have  been  seen  dashing  aw'ay  one  year  at 
Hrighton  or  Cheltenham,  have  been  seen  the  next  year  in  the  gazette. 
Tradesmen,  and  even  Christian  tradesmen  too,  have  ruined  them¬ 
selves,  aiid  plunged  their  families  into  poverty  and  distress,  by  hahits 
of  expense  and  idleness,  acquired  by  this  annual  excursion  to  the  sea. 
The  taste  of  the  age  is  for  luxurious  gratification,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  these  luxuries,  to  while  away  a  month  amidst  the  beauties  of 
the  coast,  or  the  gay  throng  of  a  fashionable  lounging-place.  But  to 
do  this  without  ample  means  for  ])aying  for  it,  is  to  do  an  act  that  is 
dishonest  in  a  man,  and  most  disgraceful  in  a  Christian. 

‘  I  will  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  ])rofessor  can  command  the  gratification,  w’ithout  putting  other 
people’s  property  in  jeopardy  ;  still  are  not  bis  spendings  for  this 
enjoyment  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  his  donations  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  ^  When  did  he  ever  give  in  one  amount  to  any  religious 
object,  what  he  gives  in  mie  amount  for  his  treat  of  his  family  to  a 
W’atering-place  ?  Nay,  put  together  all  he  gives  to  the  cause  of  the 
Lord  for  a  whole  year,  and  does  it  equal  w  hat  he  spends  on  one  excur¬ 
sion  IIow  often  does  he  turn  away  a  claimant,  sent  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  with  the  excuse  that  he  has  nothing  to  spare? 
Perhaps  he  says  this,  just  after  he  has  been  lavishing  tens  or  scores  of 
jiounds,  in  riding  int(»  the  country,  sailing  on  the  sea,  and  luxuriating 
in  other  ways  on  the  shore.  M’hen  a  world  is  perishing,  and  immor¬ 
tal  souls  are  sinking  daily  in  crowds  to  perditiini,  a  Christian  should 
ItH^k  w  ith  grudging  eye  on  almost  every  shilling  he  spends  in  luxury. 

‘  But  let  it  be  granted  that  professors  are  liberal  in  the  use  of  their 
property  for  humanity  and  religion  ;  and  that  they  can  in  all  consist- 
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cncy  spend  a  few  pounds  a  year  in  recreation,  a  case  that  often  occurs  ; 
still  are  there  no  perils  for  piety  at  a  waterinji-place  ?  Temptations 
ahound  every  where,  entering  like  a  poisoned  atmosphere  int(»  every 
j)lace ;  hut  surely  no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  deny,  that 
they  are  found  in  greater  number  and  force  in  those  places  which 
fashion  has  set  apart  for  relaxation  and  amusement.  The  sudden 
transition  from  employment  to  idleness,  is  rarely  friendly  to  habits  of 
devotion.  It  might  indeed  he  supposed,  that  the  Christian,  tinding 
himself  released  from  the  demands  of  business,  and  obtaining  thus  a 
respite  from  the  urgent  cares  of  secular  pursuits,  would  hail  with 
delight  a  season  for  meditation  and  prayer,  and  convert  his  absence 
into  one  long  sweet  sabbath  for  his  soul,  to  enj(»y  coimminioii  with  his 
God.  Ilut  docs  experience  prove  that  the  supposition  is  well-founded  } 
Perhaps  ‘  the  soft  dominion  of  perfect  idleness,*  and  the  opportunity 
for  luxurious  repose  are  more  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation  of  piety, 
than  the  ceaseless  round  of  worldly  occupations.  W^e  then  lounge 
away  our  time,  without  either  glorifying  God  or  henefitting  our  fellow- 
creatures.  If  a  moralist  were  justitied  in  saying,  that  hut  few  indi¬ 
viduals  know  how  to  take  a  walk,  the  Christian  ])reacher  is  certainly 
warranted  in  athrming,  that  hut  few,  even  among  consistent  Christians, 
know  how  to  spend  a  month  from  home !  The  mixed  society  to  be 
found  in  such  haunts  of  pleasure,  the  amusements  which  are  resorted 
to,  and  the  general  air  of  dissipation  which  ])ervades  the  whole  scene, 
are  all  uncongenial  with  the  spirit  of  i)iety,  which  nourishes  best  in 
silence  and  the  shade.  If  in  the  crowded  city  men  appear  as  if  they 
lived  to  get  wealth  by  labour,  at  a  watering-place  they  look  as  if  it 
were  the  object  of  existence  to  spend  it  in  pleasure  ;  in  either  case, 
religion  seems  to  be  banished  from  their  minds.*  pp.  .*107 — 300. 

These  passages  will  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  vigorous 
courteous,  and  eminently  useful  manner,  in  which  Mr.  James 
handles  the  topics  he  has  chosen  ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  adduce  others  of  equal  value.  There  is  an 
admirable  chapter  on  the  conduct  of  professors  in  reference  to 
politics,  which  we  should  like  to  extract  entire.  Hut  it  is  vexa¬ 
tious  to  select,  where  almost  all  is  of  such  eminent  worth.  We 
say  almost  all,  because  the  author  has  not  treated  every  one  of 
his  topics  with  equal  care  and  effect,  though  the  more  negligent 
portions  are  few,  and  do  not  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the 
work.  We  are  not  (juite  sure  that  he  is  so  good  a  hand  at 
untying  a  metaphysical  knot,  as  he  is  at  unravelling  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  tnide.  In  p.  1 13,  he  raises  the  question,  whether  we 
are  bound,  in  all  cases,  to  follow  the  dichites  of  conscience,  since, 
as  conscience  is  often  misinformed,  we  may  sometimes  do  that 
conscientiously  which  is  evil.  lie  puts  the  matter  very  forcibly : 

‘  If  we  say  that  conscience  is  not  to  he  followed  in  all  things,  we 
depose  this  internal  monitor  from  his  throne,  and  affirm  that  we  are 
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net  always  bound  to  do  that  which  we  believe  to  be  rij^ht ;  while,  if 
we  say  we  always  are  to  follow  conscience,  we  seem  to  prove  that 
some  do  right  in  sinning  against  God,  because  they  do  it  conscien¬ 
tiously.* 

Me  cannot  think  tliat  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  we  think  rather,  that  he  would  liave  done  better  not  to  raise 
it,  unless  he  had  intended  to  treat  it  with  more  power.  The  case 
seems  to  us  to  involve  the  confounding  of  tw'o  things,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  themselves,  and  which  require  to  be  kept  so 
in  the  argument.  These  are  essential  rectitude,  and  personal 
rectitude ;  or  the  rectitude  of  actions,  and  the  rectitude  ot  agents. 
WJiether  an  action  is  right,  is  one  question,  and  a  question 
which  nobody  thinks  of  answering  by  appealing  to  any  man’s 
conscience,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  eternal  standard  of  right¬ 
eousness.  Whether  an  agent  would  be  right  in  the  doing  of  a 
given  action,  is  quite  anotlier  question ;  and  a  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  not  necessarily  by  an  ap})cal  to  the  law,  of  which  the 
person  about  to  act  may  be  either  wholly  or  partially  ignorant, 
i>ut  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  his  moral  powers,  and  the 
measure  of  Ids  knowledge.  Such,  indeed  is  the  scriptural  rule. 
^  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin the  converse  being  evidently  of  equal  truth,  that  it  is  not 
sin  to  him  that  does  not  know.  Constituted  as  the  moral  powers 
4)f  man  are,  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  rectitude  in  the  agent 
to  act  according  to  his  conscience.  He  may  thus  indeed  perform 
an  action  which  is  wrong  in  itself;  but  whether  he  may  find 
reason  to  reproach  himself  with  it  must  still  depend  on  the  answer 
to  this  (piestion,  M  hethcr  the  erroneous  dictates  of  his  conscience 
arose  from  ineviudile  or  voluntary  causes.  In  the  former  case, 
surely  no  blame  can  attach  to  him.  In  the  latter  whether  the 
cause  may  have  been  negligence,  prejudice,  or  passion,  both  he 
and  his  IVlaker  will  find  sufficient  scope,  both  for  condemnation 
and  for  punishment.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  cases 
in  which  people  really  act  wrong  from  conscience  arc  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  is  pretended ;  this  noble  name  is  often  used  as  a 
(lisguise  for  what  might  much  more  trulv  be  called  pertinacitv, 
or  wilfubitss. 


Art.  V^II.  The  Monk  of  Cimies.  By  oMrs.  Siikrwood,  Author  of 

‘  The  Nun."  London :  William  Darton  &  Son,  Holborn  Hill. 

12mo.  pj).  428. 

spills  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  we  fear  we  cannot  ex- 
press  much  commendation — that  of  religious  novels.  There 
has  been  a  great  rage  for  publications  of  this  sort,  and  they  have 
liad  their  day.  But  their  popularity  is  on  the  wane.  The  more 
judicious  and  considerate  seem  to  abandon  them  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  medium  has  proved  too  fascinating  for  useful 
impression ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  perusal  of  them  generates 
a  taste  for  novel  reading,  apart  from  any  regard  to  religious  be¬ 
nefit  at  all.  Without  intending  our  suspicion  to  apply  universally, 
we  do  suspect  that  many  writers  of  this  class  have  not  sincerely 
aimed  at  conveying  religious  instruction ;  but  have  only  availed 
themselves  of  the  admitted  plea  of  religion  to  sanction  the  ])ro- 
diiction  of  a  novel.  We  are  sure  that  many  readers  of  religious 
novels,  and  religious  readers  of  them,  have  read  them  for  luxury, 
and  not  for  profit;  still,  under  that  admitted  plea,  justifying  the 
mentid  intoxication  resulting  from  their  perusal.  And  there  thus 
arise  two  reasons  why  the  popularity  of  such  works  should  decline 
among  the  mass  of  readers.  The  more  sober  j)ortion  relinmiish 
them  because  they  find  them  injurious;  and  the  more  light  aban¬ 
don  them  for  the  more  frequent  productions  which  have  no  re¬ 
ligion.  The  religious  novel  was,  doubtless,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  well-intended  experiment ;  but  it  is  an  experiment  which  has 
failed :  and  both  readers  and  writers  would  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

To  turn,  however,  from  the  class  to  the  specimen  which  lies 
u|)on  our  table,  we  must  speak  of  it  certainly  in  terms  of  praise. 
The  author  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  a  series 
of  works,  which  are  all  like  herself,  and  most  of  them  indicate 
imj)rovement  with  years  and  practice.  The  ^lonk  of  Cimies  is 
just  Mrs.  Sherwood  over  again.  It  is  not  only  by  the  author  of 
'The  Nun,  but  it  is  a  tale  formed  on  a  similar  plan,  and  told  in  a 
similar  way  ;  the  incidents  being  more  complex,  and  the  interest 
more  tragical.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  an  outline  of  the  long 
series  of  events  which  the  monk  narrates,  nor  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  heroines  of  the  drama.  We 
must  say  a  few  words,  however,  concerning  the  hero  himself,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  notice  we  mean  to  take  of  the  theological 
matter  which  the  volume  contains. 

'riie  Monk  of  Cimies,  then,  is  an  Knglishman,  of  noble 
<!esecnt,  his  immediate  progenitor  being  a  dean,  and  himself  being 
brought  up  to  the  church,  in  the  periml  preceding  the  French  rc- 
volutiun.  From  a  oricst  of  the  church  of  England,  he  becomes  a 
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priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  ultimately  returns  into  tlio 
bosom  of  his  mother  church ;  from  w  hence,  in  Ins  old  a^e,  he 
utters  the  follow  ing  lanji^ua^e,  w  hich  w  e  quote,  because  it  sets  the 
whole  subject  of  the  volume  before  us. 


‘  Although  I  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  w’ork  of  destruction 
w’hich  is  now'  meditated,  wdiereby  all  ecclesiavstical  natituial  establish¬ 
ments  are  in  danger  of  perishing ;  yet  I  do  not  approve  the  ground  on 
wdiich  the  friends  of  the  church  of  England  too  often  station  them¬ 
selves  for  her  protection.  The  ])osition  is  untenable,  and  ])recisely 
so,  because  her  advocates  can  there  only  use  defenct^s  which  will 
assist  one  of  her  most  pow'erful  and  dangerous  enemies  more  than 
themselves. 

‘  Whilst  some  of  her  friends  uphold  the  church  of  England,  on  the 
]>lea  that  she  is  the  only  church  now’  on  earth  which  answ  ers  to  the 
character  of  the  one  supreme  visible  cburch,  they  instantly  direct  the 
eye  of  her  adversary  to  her  origin,  and  the  sources  through  w  hich  she 
derives  her  authority  ;  and  w’hether  that  adversary  be  an  infidel  or  a 
Cbristian  brother  of  a  different  denomination,  the  weapon  which  has 
been  used  in  her  defence  w  ill  infallibly  be  turned  against  ber,  and  that 
in  as  many  w’ays  as  she  has  enemies  of  different  modes  of  thinking.^ 
pp.  5,  (). 

Our  readers  will  thus  perceive  that  Mrs.  Sherw’ood  enters  the 
arena  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  She  is  a  friend  of  national 
religious  establishments ;  but  having  discernment  enough  to  see 
that  their  defence  is  often  rested  on  a  fallacy?  she  comes  forw’ard 
with  a  rebuke  w  hich  is  neither  groundless  nor  needless.  Her 
method  is  to  show’  that,  w  hen  the  church  of  England  is  supjiorted 
(as  it  often  is)  by  the  allegation  of  apostolical  succession  and 
authority?  an  argument  is  used  which  legitimately  conducts  to 
popery.  The  follow  ing  is  jiart  of  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
between  our  embryo  clergyman  and  his  tutor. 


‘  1  was  silenced,  I  recollect,  by  this  piece  of  casuistry.  Xevortbeless 
w’e  fimght  it  out  tbnmgh  all  the  articles,  till,  turning  again  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  1  posted  myself  thereon,  to  pose  him  w  ith  a  (piestion  by  w  hich 
1  had  long  been  perplexed.  I  wanted  much  t(>  obtain  satisfaction  on 
this  (piestion,  which  I  stated  as  follow’s,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect: 

.  ‘  ^v  hat  is  that  church,  which  is  described  in  scripture  as  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  and  the  universal  mother  of  all  believers?  Is  she  a  visible 
church?  lias  she  always  bad  a  seat  on  earth,  since  the  period  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost — where  is  her  seat,  and  how  shall  we  know' 
her  ?’ 


‘  ‘  You  can  know'  her  only,’  he  replied,  ‘  by  her  characteristics.’ 

‘  ‘  And  w'hat,’  I  asked,  ‘  may  they  be  ?’ 

‘  ‘  The  true  church,  or  a  true  church,’  he  replied,  ‘  is  her  Qshe]  with 
w’hom  C’hrist,  according  to  his  promise,  has  ahvays  been  present,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  hour,  and  with 
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whom  he  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; — her/  he  added,  flyinjj  off 
into  a  sort  of  oratorical  harangue,  ‘  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  care  of  the  divine  oracles,  and  the  administration  of  the 
means  of  grace ;  her  to  whom  it  is  given  to  ex])lain  and  ])roclaim  the 
gospel,  and  to  guard  and  ])rotect  it  from  the  corruptions  of  men  ;  to 
j)reserve  the  divine  words  in  their  purity,  and  to  unfurl  the  standard 
of  peace  and  love  to  the  nations  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  This/  continued  he,  ‘  is  the  character  and  «)tlice  t>f  the  beloved 
of  Christ ;  her  for  whom  he  shed  his  precious  blood,  and  her  whom  Jie 
will  present  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  as  a  royal  bride,  before  the  throne 
of  the  Father.* 

^  How  long  he  might  have  gone  on  in  this  strain  I  know  not,  if  he 
had  not  observed  marks  of  impatience  in  my  ctnintenance  ;  on  w’hich, 
coming  to  a  sudden  stop,  he  asked  me  whal  I  had  t<>  say  ?  ‘  Sim¬ 
ply,’  1  replied,  ^  that  I  desire  to  know  where  tlie  seat  of  this  church  is 
to  be  found  ?* 

‘  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  raised  his  eye-brows,  and  really 
seemed  to  be  at  a  loSvS  to  answer  me. 

‘  I  became  more  impatient,  and  said,  ‘  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
seat  of  this  church  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  earth 

‘  Certainly,’  he  replied.  *  If  her  duties  are  to  administer  the 
means  of  grace  to  men  in  the  flesh,  her  seat  must  necessarily  be  on 
eartli.’ 

‘  I  said,  ^  Where  is  this  church }  For  either  she,  as  being  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  and  the  universal  mother  of  all  believers,  is  spiritual; 
and  hence  not  to  be  discerned  in  any  forms  and  ordinances  ;  or  else  she 
is  visible,  divided,  frail,  and  apt  to  fall — and  lienee  a  doubtful  guide,  a 
broken  and  mutilated  pillar.’ 

‘  ‘  \V  hat,  ]\Ir.  Ktherington,’  replied  iMr.  Short  timidly,  yet  with  a 
meaning  look,  ‘  What  think  you  of  the  C’hurch  of  England.^’ 

‘  ^  here  was  this  our  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation  ?* 
I  asked. 

‘  ‘  Her  doctrines  being  scriptural,*  he  replied,  ‘  were,  no  doubt,  in 
the  hearts  of  many  ;  therefore,  though  under  another  form,  she  has  ex¬ 
isted  from  the  era  of  Christianity.* 

‘  ‘  M'here  ?’  I  said. 

‘  Mn  many  secret  and  hidden  places,  no  doubt,’  he  answered. 

‘  *  How,  then,  in  secret,*  1  replied,  ‘  was  she  visible.^  How  did  she 
raise  her  standard  to  the  nations,  or  evTii  hold  commuiiion  with  her  own 
people  .>**  pp.  66 — 68. 

The  pupil  is  here  evidently  an  overmatch  for  the  tutor.  Hut 
we  have  next  given  ns  the  argument  in  a  dift’erent  style.  It  is 
the  firing  of  one  of  the  great  guns  of  the  cathedral.  Let  us 
hear  the  dean. 

‘  IMy  father  happening  to  enter  at  this  moment,  the  chaplain  instantly 
stated  the  nature  of  our  argument  to  him,  which,  when  he  had  heard, 
he  became  more  excited  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  jiertina- 
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city,  than  even  the  chaplain  had  been  awhile  before.  1 1  is  address  to 
me  was  to  this  effect : 

'  ‘  You  require  ns  to  say  what  the  church  is  ;  and  I  answer,  Eilmiiml 
Ktherinj'toii,  is  it  now  a  time  for  you  to  plead  ij^norauce  on  this  subject, 
wlien  your  education,  as  a  minister  in  the  established  church  of 
Enj^land,  is  nearly  complete?  Tell  me,  ^Ir.  Short,  is  there  a  chorister 
or  a  verger  in  the  cathedral  would  put  such  a  question  ?’  Here  he 
paused,  and  then  proceeded — 

^  ^  If  you,  the  son  of  a  dean,  and  the  grandson  of  a  bishop,  a  gra¬ 
duate  <»f  the  first  university  in  the  world,  are  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  put  (luestions  which  might  shame 
a  babe,  what  can  I  say  ?  If  you  do  not  comprehend  what  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  the  church,  1  know  not  who  should.  This  igno¬ 
rance,  Edmund,  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  perplex  us — this  blind¬ 
ness  must  be  that  of  obstinacy.  If  you  cannot  see  the  perfection  of 
our  beautiful  national  establishment ;  if  you  discern  not  in  her  litur¬ 
gies,  her  articles,  and  her  canons,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  : 
if  you  see  not  her  vast  superiority  above  all  other  establishments,  and 
do  n(>t  confess  that  if  she  does  not  deserve  to  be  pre-eminently  called 
the  church,  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  on  earth  another  establish¬ 
ment  which  will  suit  your  ideas.* 

*  There  was  mithing  in  all  my  father  said,  capable  of  giving  me  the 
smallest  satisfaction  on  the  subject  in  question.  I  was,  however,  silent, 
and  my  father,  falling  into  a  habit  which  he  often  indulged  amongst  the 
inferior  members  of  the  clerical  body,  ex])atiated  a  considerable  time 
on  his  ideas  (»f  the  ([uestiou  then  under  discussiim.  He  began  with 
stating  the  three  senses  in  which  the  word  church  is  commonly  under- 
st(MHl  :  the  first  being  a  congregaticni  of  men  professing  (dwistianity — 
the  second,  a  building  accommodated  for  Christian  worship — and  the 
third  and  highest,  that  houseludd  of  (iod  of  which  believers  are  fellow- 
members,  winch  is  built  (HI  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
.Tesus  C'hrist  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  t(»gether,  groweth  into  an  hidy  temple  unto  the 
Lord.  Nor  did  the  worthy  gentleman  hesitate  to  assimilate  this  holy 
tem])le,  thus  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles,  with  the  church 
of  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Protestant  churches  :  at  least 
so  I  inferred,  for  he  asserted  that  neither  the  churches  of  Geneva  nor 
Scotland  (which  two  he  particularly  mentioned)  were  episcopalian,  and 
that  they  therefore  wanted  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  true 
church. 

‘  Here  my  father  came,  I  thought,  somewhat  nearer  the  point  of  my 
iinpiiry,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  considered  to  be  the  marks  by  which 
the  true  church,  or  a  true  church,  might  be  apprehended  by  a  sincere 
impiirer  after  truth. 

*  ‘  Primarily,*  replied  my  father,  ‘  the  true  church  must  have  been 
established  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  our  Lord 
being  the  chief  corner-stone,  and,  secondarily,  it  must  be  conformed, 
as  to  its  government,  t(»  the  apostidic  regulations;  and,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  enabled  to  trace  its  ordinations  in  a  direct  line  from  the  apostles;  in 
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CiUistHj nonce  ot  which  it  will  retain  its  three  orders  of  hishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  and  will  not  permit  any  man  to  administer  its  or¬ 
dinances  but  those  thus  authorized,  by  apostolic  succession,  to 
do  so.* 

‘  ‘  Yon  understand,  ]Mr.  Etherinj^ton,*  remarked  IVIr.  Short,  observing; 
that  my  father  was  jiaininj;  my  attention,  ‘  Yon  niiderstaiid  throiitrh 
what  channel  the  sacred  unction  has  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
apostles  to  onr  clerjxy  ?’ 

‘  ‘  I  do,’  I  replied,  ‘  tliroiij^h  the  church  of  Rome.* 

' "  As  water  may  pass  nncontaminated  through  a  rusty  tube,  so  di<l 
the  divine  unction  pass  b)  onr  reformers,’  said  31  r.  Short,  '  becoming 
lienceforward  a  well-spring  of  water  to  fertilize  onr  fields,  and  canse 
them  to  stand  thick  with  ci>rn.’  lie  was  proceeding,  when  my  father 
interrupted  him,  saying,  ‘  I  am  not  aware,  I  must  confess,  that  there  is 
a  Protestant  church  now  on  earth,  excepting  the  chnrch  of  England, 
which  can  trace  the  ordination  of  her  ministers  np  t(»  the  apostolical  age  ; 
and,  if  the  statement  which  1  have  made  is  correct,  all  th(Kse  who  have 
forced  themselves  into  the  fold;  without  entering  in  !)y  the  gate,  are  but 
hirelings,  though  I  hope  and  trust  there  are  and  have  been  many  gowl 
men  among  them.’  pp.  68 — 71  • 

Tills  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  or  a  feeble  statement  of  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  England.  shall  now  see 

how  it  tends  ‘  tow^ards  Rome.’  Our  young  Protestant  priest 
comes  in  contact  wdth  ‘  the  Abbe  Reauregard,  an  accomplished 
Jesuit,*  who  was  resolved  to  make  him  an  acquisition  for  his 
church. 


‘ - Taking  up  again  the  argument  respecting  the  chnrch, 

which  we  had  held  together  several  times,  he  asserted  that  my  father 
had  taught  me  rightly,  when  he  assured  me  there  was  only  one  pure 
visible  universal  chnrch  on  earth,  although  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  this  church  was  no  other  than  the  church  of  Rome.  I 
w  ill  again  place  the  arguments  which  he  used  in  a  n(»te,  being  derived, 
as  they  are,  from  his  own  bo(>ks,  but  will  add  something  of  the  effect 
which  they  had  upon  my  mind.  And,  first,  I  was  unable  to  see  their 
fallacy,  from  not  knowing  that  the  Catholic  church,  spoken  of  in  the 
creed,  must,  if  it  mean  any  thing  definite,  refer  to  the  one  universal 
church  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  and  the  saints  the  mendiers.  But 
understanding,  as  1  did,  and  as  many  others  do,  that  these  words  re¬ 
lated  to  some  visible  church,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  otherwise 
than  confounded  by  the  arguments  built  upon  this  false  principle,  es¬ 
pecially  since  many  of  these  arguments  were  strengthened  by  garbled 
vet  ingenious  applications  of  Scripture ;  how'ever,  1  was  beginning  to 
be  w  eary  of  the  confusion  of  my  mind.  I  felt  that  I  was  all  afloat, 
and  exceedingly  uneasy.  In  many  resjiects  I  loved  pleasure,  and  I 
feared  hell,  as  understcMid  in  vulgar  apprehension,  and  I  felt  drawui  to 
poperv,  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  supplied  jiresent  atonements 
and  satisfactions  for  those  sins  wdiich  were  particularly  pleasant  to  me  ; 
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and,  secondly,  because  it  was  decisive  as  to  that  knotty  question _ 

What  is  meant  by  the  holy  Catholic  church,  in  which  we  all  declare 
otirselves  to  be  believers  ?  and  which  my  father  had  stated  to  me,  as 
bein^  built  upon  the  apostles  and  ])ro])hets,  our  Lord  beinjj  the  corner¬ 
stone.  I  was  pleased,  I  repeat,  with  the  Abbe’s  arjijuments,  because  he  was 
so  decided  on  what  this  church  was — what  it  always  had  been — what 
were  its  pretensions  and  powers,  and  how  they  were  founded,  even  on 
the  basis  of  the  aj>ostles  and  prophets,  f(»r  instance,  of  St.  Peter  him¬ 
self,  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  ‘  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it/  This  holy  j)ersonage, 
as  the  Jesuit  reported,  having  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  entailed 
his  prerogative  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  to  his  successors,  even 
to  the  present  day ;  and  I  was  also  flattered  when  I  considered  that 
among  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  was  that  of  binding  and  loosing 
the  s(mls  of  men.  Rut,  when  1  would  have  assumed  some  of  these 
prerogatives  in  my  own  person,  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England, 
the  Abbe  told  me  that  the  true  church  did  not  acknowledije  the  church 
of  England,  as  being  any  thing  more  than  an  assembly  of  heretics ; 

'  for  inasmuch  as,’  continued  he,  ‘  your  church  does  not  agree  with  ours 
in  every  article  of  faith,  it  has  not  the  cliaracters  and  ])roper  qualities 
of  the  true  church ;  for  the  proper  qualities  of  the  true  churcli  are 
that  it  is  one — that  it  has  the  same  faith  and  the  same  chief — that  it  is 
universal  and  perpetual,  and  that  it  is  holy.  Now  there  is  only  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  which  has  these  qualities,  from  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows  iliat  this  is  the  true  church,  and  that  all  others  are  but  synagogues 
of  Satan.*’  pp.  12() — 12ih 

The  aj)ostolical  succession  and  authority  of  the  church  of 
England,  is  a  notion  which,  after  having  for  some  years  lain 
buried  in  the  cloisters  at  Oxford,  has  been  recently  exhumed  as 
an  indispensable  defence  in  this  hour  of  the  church’s  peril.  It  is 
plejusant  to  see  its  fallacy  exj)oscd  by  one  of  their  own  party.  It 
IS  indeed  a  monstrous  thing,  that  this  relic  of  the  dark  ages 
should  find  favour  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  stalks  through 
high  places,  not  like  one  of  the  living,  but  like  a  spectre  at  noon¬ 
tide.  Rut,  though  it  may  frighten  cliildren,  it  can  never  do  the 
work  of  a  living  man.  It  is  a  matter  of  mere  show — a  man  of 
straw,  exhibited  when  every  other  resource  is  failing,  to  give  an 
aj)pearance  of  strength,  but  in  reality  to  provide  materials  for  a 
bonfire ;  for  which  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  i>rought  the  torch,  and 
which  we  willingly  give  her  the  honour  of  kindling. 

We  feel  it  necessnry  to  add,  that  we  cannot  speak  of  all  the 
religious  views  presented  in  this  volume  with  aj)probation.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  herself,  in  her  sober  judgment,  will  scarcely  deem  that 
so  grave  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment 
should  be  disposed  of  by  a  hit  in  a  romance. 
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Art.  VIII.  1.  The  V  iiion  of  Church  ami  State  Anti-scriptural  and 
Indefensible :  including  a  Particular  Review  of  Chancellor  Deal- 
try's  ‘  Sermon y  and  of  Archdeacon  lloares  ‘  Charge*  in  defence  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  exhibiting  cinry  matnial  Argument 
hitherto  advanced  for  and  against  Political  Establishments  of 
Christianity.  ]3y  tlie  Rev.  \V.  Thorn,  Winchester.  Lomlon : 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

2.  The  Assumptions  of  the  CUrgy  as  the  only  Authorized  Ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  calmly  Refuted,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  Ry 
Philagatlion.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford.  8vo. 


/^Ull  readers,  we  doubt  not,  must  often  have  been  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  which  tlie  most  sj)ecious  arguments  of  tlie 
most  redoubted  chain] )ious  for  tlie  Kudowed  Cliurch  are  set  aside 
when  fairly  and  resolutely  attacked.  It  neither  requires  great 
learning,  nor  much  sense,  to  refute  the  most  renowned  partizan 
of  the  Establishment.  \\"e  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the 
National  Church  is  not  sustained  by  a  deep  conviction  of  its 
scripturalness  existing  in  the  pubdic  mind ;  but,  whenever  inter¬ 
ested  motives  do  not  ])revail,  educational  prejudice,  resting  on  no 
conviction  at  all,  is  its  main  siqiport.  This  is  no  harsh  censure. 
It  is  not  an  uncharitable  opinion.  The  manner  in  which  the  con¬ 
test  is  carried  on  by  the  bulk  of  our  opponents  proves  it.  The 
constant  ajipeal  to  feeling,  or  to  old  dogmas,  long  since  obsolete, 
and  only  revived  for  a  sordid  purpose,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  ar¬ 
gument  and  IScripture,  are  a  complete  vindication  of  the  truth  of 
our  statement.  If  any  should  entertain  a  doubt  on  this  matter, 
let  him  read  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  that  he  will  agree  with  us. 

Mr.  Thorn  is  not  unknown  as  a  writer.  Nor  will  his  reputa¬ 
tion  suffer  from  his  present  publication.  He  sJiines  brightest,  we 
think,  as  a  compiler.  Without  being  distinguished  for  originality 
of  thought,  great  eloquence,  severe  and  comjnict  logic,  or 
much  imagination,  he  thoroughly  investigates  his  subject, 
masters,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  the  case  of  his  opjmncnt, 
patiently  follows  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  argument, 
and  seizing,  with  great  acuteness  on  the  weak  points,  jilaces 
before  his  reader  the  loose  admissions  and  false  conclusions,  so 
judiciously,  that  he  gets  rid  of  the  trouble  of  confuting  an  adver- 
siiry  by  making  him  confute  himself.  If  he  does  not  always  suc¬ 
ceed,  certainly  iinircrsal  success  is  hardly  to  be  exnected.  Rut 
he  has  signally  succeeded  in  the  present  instance.  Now  this  de¬ 
scription  of  talent  is  highly  valuable;  and  it  requires  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  cleverness  to  do  what  Mr.  Thorn  luis  so  well  done.  Our 
author  will,  therefore,  plainly  sec  that  we  have  by  no  means  un¬ 
dervalued  his  talents  or  his  labours,  in  the  remarks  already  made. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  general 
question  which  is  so  ably  and  extensively  discussed  in  the  works 
before  us.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary;  since  it  has  been  so  re¬ 
cently  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  some  of  its 
most  important  principles,  in  many  preceding  articles.  We  shall 
only  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  and  design  of 
the  works  now  under  revnew. 

Mr.  Thorn  divides  his  work  into  six  books,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  titles  : — ‘  Union  of  Church  and  State — The  Sepa- 
‘  ration  of  Church  and  State — Parties  most  interested  in  the  eon- 
*  troversy — Arguments  in  defence  of  the  Union — Arguments 
‘  against  the  Union — Duties  and  Prospect  of  Church  Reformers.’ 
Of  course  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  chapters  and  sections,  that 
all  the  ‘  material  arguments’  on  either  side  may  be  fairly  adduced, 
and  commented  upon.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  and  per- 
spicous,  qualities  of  no  common  value  in  such  a  work. 

Our  author  has  issued  a  sort  of  commission  to  establish  a  court, 
to  try  the  question.  He  sends  forth  a  general  subpoena  to  writers 
of  all  ages  and  classes,  to  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  at 
issue.  He  lias  brought  up  a  strange  medley  !  Dead  and  living 
are  alike  summonea.  Though  Mr.  Thorn  is  retained  on  our 
sid€j  yet  he  will  secure  the  credit  of  impartiality.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  how  he  manages  to  involve  some  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses  in  tlie  most  absurd  dilemmas.  Without  any  brow’-beating, 
or  distortion  of  their  w’ords ;  without  any  special  pleading,  or 
chicanery  :  but  by  simply  letting  each  of  them  tell  his  otvn  talc  in 
his  own  way,  he  contrives,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  render 
their  evidence  tributary  to  his  owm  case.  For  instance,  we 
should  have  supposed  that  the  notorious  Mr.  Gathercole  w’ould 
be  an  evidence  against  us.  By  no  means.  Mr.  Thorn  man¬ 
ages  him  better.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  w’e  find 
tliis  w  itness  thus  testifving : — ‘  I  confess,  that  to  me,  the  phrase, 

‘  Alliance  or  Union  of  Church  and  State,  conveys  no  definite  or 
‘  intelligible  idea  at  all  !*  Chancellor  Dealtry,  and  Archdeacon 
Hoare,  are  just  as  easily  disposed  of ;  nor,  indeed,  do  any  of 
those  who  appear  on  ‘  the  other  side’  present  the  least  difficulty 
to  our  accomplished  Advocate. 

But  w’ha  ta  glorious  array  of  witnesses  does  Mr.  Thorn  pro¬ 
duce  to  establish  his  owm  case  !  We  may,  therefore,  tissure  our 
readers,  that  having  succeeded  in  making  the  evidence  of  o^>po- 
nents  either  contnidict  itself,  or  showed  that  it  w’as  unsustained 
by  authority  or  fact,  they  need  not  entertiun  any  apprehension  fis 
to  the  issue,  wdien  Mr.  Thorn  has  examined  his  own  witnesses. 
Every  impartial  reader  will  do  him  the  justice  of  admitting,  that 
ne  has  most  completely  established  his  case.  Will  there  be  a 
speech  in  reply^  we  wonder? 

We  have  made  no  extracts  from  the  book,  nor  could  we,  with 
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any  ease  do  so,  having  refrained  from  discussinjj^  the  question 
itself,  for  reasons  already  assigned.  The  best  we  can  say  of  it  is, 
that  we  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  the  work,  and  then 
read  it  with  the  attention  it  so  justly  deserves. 

‘  The  Assumptions  of  the  Clergy,  by  Philagathon,’  who,  by 
the  bye,  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Finch,  of  Harlow,  has  very  ably, 
but  in  our  opinion  much  too  tenderly,  exposed  the  foolish  and 
arrogant  statement,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  are 
the  only  authorized  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  This  lofty  assump- 
tian  is  truly  ‘an  ingenious  device,*  dnce  its  tendency  is  to  lead 
the  people  to  be  careless  of  the  personal  cliaracter  of  the  minister, 
so  long  as  he  can  lay  claim  to  this  regular  succession  from  the 
apostles.  That  those  who  take  ‘holv  orders*  for  filthy  lucre 
should  be  vociferous  in  maintaining  this  convenient  but  arrc^nt 
pretension  occasions  no  surprise;  but  that  pious  men  should 
sanction  and  support  so  barefaced  an  imposition,  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  most  strange  but  certain  evils  of  an  Established 
Church.  The  flattery  of  such  assumptions  is  so  pleasing  to  a 
fallen  nature  as  to  overcome  (the  influence  of  true  relijjion.  It 
is  painful  and  humiliating  to  the  last  degree  to  see  pious  and 
excellent  men  so  beguiled. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  Dr.  Dealtry  and  Archdeacon 
Hoare  feel  on  this  point  It  must  have  cropped  tlieir  pride 
a  little,  we  think,  when  one  of  tlie  ‘  un-autliorized  ’  attacks 
them  in  their  own  castle,  and  show's  them,  if  tliey  really  are 
the  only  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  they  do  not  possess  all  the 
piety,  talent,  and  knowledge,  necessary  to  a  public  teacher  of 
Christianity.  We  would  fain  ask  them  one  plain  question — 
Suppose,  if  Mr.  Thorn  were  now  to  receive  oriiination  from  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  what  additional  qualification  he  would 
acquire  to  render  him  more  fit  to  teach  sinners  tlie  wray  of 
salvation  ?  Whatever  answer  might  be  given  to  such  a  Ques¬ 
tion,  one  thing  is  clear,  Mr.  Thorn  has  proved,  that  though  he 
belongs  to  the  ‘  unauthorized,'  he  can  instruct  tw'o  of  the  most 
talented  of  the  ‘authorized.*  Now,  in  this  case,  we  W’ould  ask 
these  reverend  gentlemen,  how"  much  their  authorization  is 
worth?  Clearly  nothing  at  all.  And  we  think  Mr.  Finch  has 
conducted  the  argument  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Gems  of  Beauty,  Displayed  in  a  Series  of  Twelve 
highly-finished  Engravings  of  the  Passions.  From  Designs  by 
E.  T.  Parris,  Esq.  With  fanciful  Illustrations  in  verse,  by  the 
C0UNTE88  OF  Blkssington.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  Heath* s  Picturesque  Annual  for  1838.  Ireland.  London : 
Longman. 

3.  Fisher's  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book,  1838.  With  Poetical  Illus¬ 
trations  by  L.  E.  L.  London :  Fisher  and  Co. 

4.  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1838.  By  Agnes  Strickland 
and  Barnard  Barton.  London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

5.  Friendship's  Offering  and  Winter's  Wreath.  A  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Present,  for  1838.  London:  Smitli,  Elder,  and  Co. 

6.  Jennings'  Landscape  Annual  for  1838.  Spain  and  IMorocco. 
London  :  RolKjrt  Jennings. 

7.  The  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary  Annual.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Ellis.  1838.  Fisher. 

8.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Sfc.  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of 
Views  drawn  from  Nature  by  W.  II.  Bartlett,  W.  Purser,  Ac. 
With  descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  John  Carne,  Esq.  Fisher. 

are  reluctantly  compelled,  liy  tlie  pressure  of  other  articles, 
to  defer  till  next  month  our  notice  of  these  elegiiiit 
volumes.  We  give  their  titles  now  to  certify  the  fact  of  their 
publication  to  our  readers,  and  shall  merely  remark,  that  their 
merits  and  defects  appear  to  be  much  the  sjime  as  on  former 
occasions.  But  we  must  defer  criticism  till  the  evenings  are 
longer,  and  the  family  circle  have  pronounced  its  judgment  on 
these  annual  visitants. 


Art.  IX.  Menzel  on  Her  man  Literature.  Diedeutsche  fAlera- 
tur.  Von  Wolfgang  Menzel.  183G.  Stuttgart. 

No.  VI. — Polite  Literature. 

1 T  has  been  stated  that  the  two  remaining  articles  of  this  series 
will  contain  MenzePs  criticisms  on  the  principal  viTiters  ot 
Germany  in  the  department  of  Poetry  and  Polite  Idteniture.  As 
our  space  is  so  limited,  we  shall  be  excused  from  offering  any  re¬ 
marks  of  our  o^\^l.  Indeed,  they  will  be  totally  unnecessary ; 
for  each  extract  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  first  sketch  shall  be  that  of  the  father  of  modern  German 
literature, — Klopstock.  After  speaking  of  certain  imitations  of 
Horace,  Anacreon,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  by  llamler,  Gleim, 
Cramer,  Gessner,  &c.,  Menzel  thus  proceeds : 
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‘  Far  above  all  the«e  German  Horaces,  Anacreons,  Pindars, 

*  I'lieocrituses,  and  ^ICsops,  stands  the  German  Homer  Klopstock. 
^  He  it  was,  who  by  tlie  powerful  influence  of  his  Messiah  and  his 
‘  Odes,  gave  predominance  to  the  classical  taste ;  not,  however, 
^  in  defiance  of  German  and  Christian  associations,  but  rather  in 

*  favour  of  them.  Religion  and  patriotism  were  in  his  estimation 
‘  above  every  thing ;  but  in  relation  to  the  form  in  which  they 
‘  should  be  exhibited,  he  held  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  be  the 

*  most  perfect,  and  believed  that  he  united  the  fairest  substance  with 
‘  the  fairest  form  when  he  clothed  Christianity  and  Germanism 
‘  in  a  Grecian  dress ; — an  error  certainly  singular,  but  altogether 
‘  a  natural  result  of  the  singular  development  of  the  public  mind 
‘  which  characterized  his  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  England 

*  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  Klopstock,  for  his  Mt'ssiah  is 
‘but  the  pendant  to  Milton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost'  Yet  Klopstock 
‘  was  by  no  means  the  mere  imitator  of  the  Englishman :  his 
‘  merit  as  regards  German  poetrv  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  great, 
‘  By  his  Greek  Hexameters  and  tlie  other  classic  metres,  Sajiphic, 
‘Alcaic,  lambic,  he  repressed  the  hitherto  predominant  hrench 
‘  Alexandrines  and  doggrel  verses.  Hy  this  means,  too,  not  only 
‘  was  the  French  fashion,  and  inane  rhyinery  set  aside,  and  tin* 
‘  poet  necessitated  U>  think  more  of  sense  and  substance  than  of 
‘sound;  but  through  the  attention  paid  to  rythmical  harmony,  the 
‘  German  language  was  moulded  afresh,  and  a  flexibility  secured 
‘  to  it,  which  will  be  still  useful  to  the  poet,  even  if  he  should 
‘again  throw  aside  the  Greek  forms,  as  a  mere  study  and  exercise 
‘  of  ingenuity.  But  more  than  this ;  Klopstock,  though  in  form 
‘a  Greek,  was  detennined  in  spirit  to  be  only  a  German ;  and  he 
‘  it  was  who  introduced  tliat  patriotic  enthusiasm,  that  reverence 
‘  of  Germanism,  which,  since  his  time,  in  spite  of  new  foreign 
‘  fashions,  has  never  been  repressed — or  rather,  which  in  its  op- 
‘  position  to  what  is  foreign,  has  often  manifested  itself  even  to  a 
‘  pitch  of  injustice  and  absurdity.  Strangely  as  it  sounds,  when 
‘  he,  the  child  of  the  French  era  of  foppery,  calls  himself  a  hard 
‘  in  Alcaic  verses,  and  mingles  three  altogether  heterogeneous 
‘  ages — the  modern,  the  classical,  and  old  German  ;  yet  here  com- 
^  menced  that  proud  revival  of  German  poetry  which  at  last  en- 
‘  couraged  it  to  cast  off  foreign  fetters  and  the  humble  bearing 
‘  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed  ever  since  the  peace  of  West- 
‘phalia.  It  was,  in  truth,  necessary  that  some  one  should  appear 
‘  who  should  smite  his  breast  in  freedom,  and  exclaim,  ‘  I  am  a 
‘  German.*  At  last,  his  poetry,  like  his  patriotism,  struck  root  in 
‘  that  sublime,  inorally-religious  faith  to  which  his  Messiah  gave 
‘lustre;  it  was  he  who,  together  with  Gellert,  imparted  to  Ger- 
‘  man  poetry  that  dignified  serious  pious  character  which,  in  spite 
‘  of  all  extravagancies  of  fancy  and  of  wit,  it  has  never  lost,  and 
‘  which  foreign  nations  have  contemplated  with  wonder  or  with 
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*  awe.  When  we  remember  the  influence  of  the  old  French  phi- 
‘  losophy  and  Voltaire's  scoffing  spirit,  we  then  first  perceive  what 

<  a  mighty  dam  Klopstock  threw  up  against  that  foreign  infiu- 
‘  ence. 

^  But  his  patriotism  and  his  sublime  religious  character  have 
^  contributed  still  more  to  that  honourable  position,  which  he  will 
‘  always  maintain,  than  even  his  improvement  of  the  German  lan- 
‘  guage.  They  have  exerted  such  an  influence  that  they  have 
‘  rendered  him  an  object  of  wonder  even  to  those  who  have  not 

<  been  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  him :  a  fact  which  has  exer- 
‘  cised  the  satire  of  Lessing.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Klopstock 
‘  loses  every  thing  if  we  examine  him  too  nearly  and  in  detail. 

‘  He  must  be  regarded  at  a  certain  distance^  and  as  a  whole. 

‘  While  w^e  read  him  he  seems  pedantic  and  tedious ;  but  when 

*  we  have  read  him,  when  we  recal  him  to  recollection,  he  is  great 
^  and  majestic.  Then  shine  forth  in  all  their  simplicity  his  two 

,  ^  ideas  of  patriotism  and  religion,  and  impress  us  with  a  feeling  of 
‘  the  sublime.  W e  imagine  we  see  some  gigantic  spirit  of 
‘  Ossian,  striking  a  huge  harp  in  the  clouds.  We  approach  nearer, 

^  and  he  is  lost  in  a  broad  dun  cloud  of  vapour.  But  that  first 
^  impression  has  operated  |>owerfully  on  our  spirits,  and  attunes 

*  them  to  greatness.  Although  too  cold  and  metaphysical,  he  has 
‘  in  the  sublime  ideas  of  his  poetry  taught  us  two  great  lessons ; 

‘  the  one,  that  our  un-Gennan4ihe  poetry,  long  estranged  from  its 

*  native  soil,  must  again  strike  its  roots  there,  and  there  alone  can 
^  flourish  into  a  lordly  tree ;  the  other,  that  all  poetry  must  seek 
^  its  end,  as  it  has  its  spring,  in  religion. 

‘  These  new  doctrines  forced  themselves  upon  him  from  the 
‘  contemplation  of  antiquity.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  he  found  of 
‘  what  value  poetry  is  to  a  people ; — that  it  inspires  a  sense  of 
‘  patriotism  and  religion.  In  this  way  we  may  consider  Klop- 

*  stock,  as  the  earliest  harbinger  of  that  literary  tendency  which 
‘  imitated  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity.  He  opened  to  his  fol- 
‘  lowers  two  roads — one  of  which  led  the  way  to  Grecian  forms — 
‘  the  other  to  the  Grecian  spirit.  Voss  took  the  first,  and  Wie- 

*  land  took  the  second.* 

The  next  sketch  shall  be  that  of  Lessing.  It  is  a  noble  piece 
of  criticism : 

*  Lessing  combined  in  himself  all  the  studies  and  accomplish- 
‘ments  of  all  the  schools  of  his  age;  and  passed  through  the  Gal- 

*  lomania,  the  Grsecomania,  the  Anglomania,  like  the  sun  passing 
‘  tlirough  the  zodiac,  without  sacrificing  a  particle  of  his  identity, 
‘  without  inclining  to  remain  either  in  one  place  or  another, 

*  careering  freely  on  his  own  course.  In  that  age  of  foreign  im- 

*  pulses,  when  amidst  the  conflicting  principles  of  taste,  great 
‘  minds  could  not  grow  up  as  from  a  clear  soil,  he  was  obliged 
‘  with  herculean  strengtli  to  fight  his  way  through  a  circle  ot 
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‘  foreign  influences  at  once  bewildering  and  enticing ;  he  was 
‘  obliged  to  clear  his  path  before  him  by  means  of  a  sound,  com- 
‘prehensive,  incorruptible  criticism.  Hence  with  Lessing  the 
‘  crid^l  was  closely  allied  with  the  poetic  faculty;  and  with  him, 
‘if  wiA  any  one,  the  armed  Minerva  walked  side  by  side.  He 
‘  practised  this  criticism  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  in  the  fields 
‘  of  theology,  philosophy,  philology,  and  the  histories  of  art  and  of 
‘  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  poetry.  He  combated  the 
‘  unlicked  rudeness,  the  gross  fanaticism,  the  dull  pedantry  of 
‘  book-learned  faith,  in  his  celebrated  controversy  respecting  the 
‘  Wolfenbuttel  fragments ;  (where  he  knew  how  to  avoid  felling 
‘  into  the  extreme  of  thorough  unbelief,  as  his  excellent  Nathan 
‘  shows,)  in  consequence  of  which  the  rash  faction  all  the  time  had 
‘  unjustly  called  him  a  blasphemer.  An  equal  influence  he  ex- 
‘  erted  upon  the  advancement  of  a  deep  ana  extensive  study,  and 
‘  especially  of  a  better  taste  in  philology  ;  and,  by  his  cor- 
‘  respondence  with  Winkelman,  on  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts. 

*  Meanwhile,  however,  he  directed  his  chief  attention  to  poetry, 

‘  and  became  the  true  Hercules  Musagetes,  the  victor  over 
‘all  the  still  remaining  wilderness  of  French  taste  and  the 
‘  puling  prolixity  inseparably  connected  with  it ;  and  equally 
‘  did  he  prove  himself  the  trusty  Eckart  before  the  Venusberg  of 
‘  the  modern  sentimentalism  and  poetical  licentiousness,  to  which, 
‘nevertheless,  the  gates  and  doors  have,  since  his  time,  been 
‘  opened.  When  we  examine  into  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
‘  to  the  elder  and  younger  schools  of  his  age,  we  find  that  he 
‘  had  seen  through  them  all  with  the  clearest  vision,  and  pro- 
‘  nounced  upon  their  faults  in  the  most  decided  language. 

‘With  an  enlightened  intelligence  superior  to  his  ^e,  he 
‘  knew  the  difference  between  the  true  antique,  and  the  French 
‘  caricature  which  aped  it ;  and  to  him  first  we  owe  the  purifica- 
‘  tion  of  our  German  drama  from  stiff,  Frenchified  Alexandrines; 

‘  and,  above  all,  of  our  style  from  its  old  turgidity.  Even  before 
‘  the  Graecomania  arose,  Lessing  was  in  the  field  sooner  than 
'  ‘  Klopstock  or  Voss ;  but  he  was  very  fer  from  making  common 
‘  cause  with  them.  He  did  not  deliver  the  antique  from  French 
‘  bombast,  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  German  pedantry. 

‘  The  Graecomania  was  as  disgusting  to  him  as  the  Gallomania ; 
‘and  he  did  not  conceal  it.  His  epigram  upon  Klopstock  is  well 
‘  known : 

Few  read,  but  all  extol  great  Klopstock's  lays ; 

Grant  us,  kind  fate,  more  readers  and  less  praise. 

‘  And  what  thought  Lessing  of  Voss ;  who  has  told  him^lf 

*  that  Lessing  once  called  upon  him,  but  went  to  sleep  during 
‘  the  conversation  ?  With  the  Anglomanists  Lessing  nad  more 
‘  affinity ;  for  in  these,  to  say  truth,  there  was  the  most  mind,  and 
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‘  the  most  nature.  You  may  perceive,  if  you  will,  a  certain  rc- 

*  semblance  between  the  great  British  critics,  Johnson,  Addison, 

« &c.,  and  Lessing ;  though  he  was  greatly  their  superior  in  ex- 

*  tent  and  depth  of  knowledge,  and  especially  as  a  tninker  and  a 
‘  poet.  Moreover,  no  one  can  discover  any  English  plagiarisms 
*in  him. 

*  While  Lessing  thus  kept  himself  free  from  the  influence  of 
‘  foreign  schools,  lie  could  not  make  his  countrymen  as  free.  He 
‘  saw,  and  combated,  and  scorned  the  various  mannerisms  of  his 
‘  own  and  of  former  times ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  only 
‘just  to  see  the  last  mannerism  of  mannerisms,  the  universal  jum- 
‘  ble  of  tastes,  the  combination  of  all  foreign  modes.  He  lived  to 
‘witness  the  beginning  of  sentimentalism,  and  against  nothing 
‘  did  he  show  himself  more  bitter  than  against  this,  in  the  lazy 
‘  effeminacy  and.  empty  affectation  of  which  he  recognized  and 
‘  abhorred  an  absolute  contradiction  to  his  own  peculiar  energy 
‘and  simplicity.  When  Goethe  ciune  out  with  a  worthless 
‘  mimicry  of  Kousseau’s  Nouvelle  Heloise,  under  the  name  of 
‘  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  the  enervation  of  Rousseau  positively 
‘  outdone,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  worthlessness,  extremely  fas- 
‘  cinating  to  the  Germans  of  tliat  day?  Lessing  then  anticipated 
‘  to  what, — we  must  speak  it  out, — into  wliat  soft  sliminess 
‘  Goethe  would  bring  German  literature  ;  and  in  the  year  1774, 

‘  he  WTote  to  Eschenburg,  tlie  historian  of  literature,  and  transla- 
‘tor  of  Shakspeare,  ‘a  voutli  who  reads  Werther  may  easily  mis- 
‘  take  poeticjil  for  moral  beauty,  and  believe  that  he  must  be  good 
‘  who  can  lay  so  strong  a  claim  to  our  sympathies.  But  good  he 
‘assuredly  is  not*  Here  Lessing  struck  a  hard  blow  upon  the 
‘plague-spot  of  sentimentalism.  The  immoral  is  in  itself  as 
‘  little  unpoetical,  as  the  moral  in  itself  is  poetical ;  and  Lessing 
‘  had  neiUier  pronounced  Voltaire's  immoral  Pucelle  unpoetical, 

‘  Schbnaich's  very  moral  Herrmann  poetical.  It  was,  therefore, 

‘  laughable  to  object  to  him  that  he  had  confounded  the  moral  and 
‘  the  beautiful.  In  this,  however,  he  was  thoroughly  in  the  right, 

‘  that  he  rejected  the  sentimentalism,  which  under  the  intisk  of 
‘  the  noblest  and  loftiest  sensibility,  substituted  nothing  but  the 
‘commonest  inanity  and  sensuality;  that  he  rejected  that  un- 
‘  manly,  trumpery  romance-virtue  which  perplexes  every  notion 
^of  true  virtue,  that  Goethe- formed  virtue  ‘of  shreds  and 
‘  patches,*  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  true,  as  Shak¬ 
espeare’s  ‘king  of  shreds  and  patches’  to  the  legitimate  Hamlet, 
‘  whose  crown  and  regal  puqile  he  luid  stolen.  Had  Goethe, 
‘  liad  all  his  innumerable  sentimentalistic  followers  treated  their 
‘lady-heroes,  as  Voltaire  or  Crebillon  did  theirs,  namely,  as  liber- 
‘  dues,  petit-maitre^^  effeminate  voluptuaries,  there  would  have 
‘  been  notliing  to  object  iigainst  them ;  but  this  must  be  ever  an 
‘  indelible  reproach  that  he  represents  these  coxcombs  as  the  ideal 
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‘  of  manhood,  as  the  noblest  and  the  loftiest  souls  as  wearing  the 
<  highest  of  manly  accomplishments,  as  gods  in  human  flesh,  and 
‘  so  conceals  their  intrinsic  worthlessness  by  every  kind  of  glitter- 
‘  ing  outside  show,  that  the  deluded  reader  never  takes  them  for 
‘  despicable  simpletons,  as  they  are,  but  for  inflnitely  interesting, 

‘  nay,  saintly  personages. 

‘  And  so  much  for  Lessing  as  a  critic.  These  few  remarks  are 
‘  sufficient  to  show  how  clearly  he  discerned  the  past  and  future 
‘  aberrations  of  German  poetry,  and  how  far  he  was  able  to  fol- 
‘  low  them.  By  the  w'ay,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lessing  in 
‘  the  following  age  was  always  honoured  as  a  great  critic,  and 
‘  nevertheless  his  judgments  were  reversed.  In  this  also  we  may 
‘  recognize  the  worthlessness,  and  jis  it  were,  political  perfidy  of 
‘  the  literary  oligarchs  who  succeeded  him.  They  praised  the 
‘  man,  whom  for  their  owm  parts  they  hated ;  but  this  praise  was 
‘  of  service  to  them,  in  concealing  the  diflference  between  him  and 
‘  themselves,  and  gjive  them  the  appearance  of  being  peculiarly 
‘  his  natural  disciples  and  his  heirs. 

^  When  we  consider  Lessing  as  a  yioet,  wo  must  not  forget  that 
‘  he  had  first,  as  a  critic,  to  work  himself  clear  from  Gallomania, 

‘  Gfajcomania,  and  Anglomania,  and  that  he  exerted  himself  upon 
‘a  hundred  other  subjects  besides  jmetry.  Hence  his  earlier 
‘poetical  studies  and  essays,  like  his  occasional  pieces  of  playful 
‘  poetry,  to  which  he  himself  attached  little  value,  are  separated 
‘  l)y  a  wide  interval  from  the  classical  works  of  his  full  poetical 
‘maturity,  that  is,  from  ^inna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti, 

‘  and  Nathan  the  Wise,  every  one  of  which  would  be  alone 
‘  enough  to  rank  him  with  the  greatest  poets  of  every  age.  The 
‘  spirit  and  the  execution  of  these  works  are  alike  superior. 

‘  Nobleness  is  tlie  inmost  prineiple  of  the  poetry  of  Lessing. 
‘  It  is  an  intelligible  circumstance  that  the  poets  and  critics,  whose 
‘  guiding  princi[)le,  on  the  contniry,  is  the  reverse  of  nobleness, 
‘  have  overlooked  tliis  point,  and  have  so  well  managed  to  forget 
‘it  in  sounding  the  praise  of  Lessing.  I  am  so  much  the  more 
‘  bound  to  revert  to  it. 

‘  I  say  again  that  nobleness  was  the  principle  of  Lessing *s 
‘whole  life.  His  poetry  and  his  life  were  a  poetry  and  a  life  of 
‘  intellectual  elevation.  He  had  to  battle  with  adversity  through- 
‘  out  his  whole  existence  ;  but  he  never  ‘  vailed  his  crest.'  He 
‘  wrestled,  not  for  offices  of  honour,  but  for  his  own  independence. 
‘  His  extniordinary  tidents  might  havb  enabled  him,  like  Goethe, 
‘  to  revel  in  the  favour  of  the  great ;  but  he  despised  this  favour, 
‘he  hated  it,  as  unworthy  of  a  free  man.  His  many  years  of 
‘  privacy.  Ids  service  as  secretary  to  stout  General  Tauenzien  dur- 
‘  ing  the  seven  years*  war,  and  still  later  as  librarian  at  Wolfeii- 
‘  biittel,  all  showed  that  lie  never  aspired  after  high  places.  Ho 
‘  likewise  signified  his  intention  to  resign  tins  last  situation,  the 
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*  moment  the  censorship '  would  have  presumed  to  lay  fetters  on 
<  his  freedom  of  thought  He  gibed  at  Gellert,  Klopst^,  and  all 

*  who  bowed  their  laurelled  heads  before  a  'crown  of  gold ;  and 

*  for  himself  avoided  all  contact  with  the  great  with  that  chastity 
‘  of  pride,  to  which  the  ‘noli  me  tangere’  is  native.  He  upbraided 
‘  the  good  Winkelmann,  who  indeea  would  not  have  been  able  to 
‘  exist  without  the  great  people,  with  his  dependence  upon  them. 

‘  When  he  himself  went  to  Italy,  he  disdained  all  introductions. 

‘  In  1768,  he  thus  writes  to  Nicolai:  ‘  1  make  no  acquaintances 
‘in  Rome,  except  those  which  I  make  accidentally.  If  Winkel- 
‘  mann  had  not  become  so  special  a  friend  and  client  of  Albani's, 
‘his  ‘Monuments*  would  have  turned  out  very  differently. 
‘  There  is  a  heap  of  trash  foisted  into  it,  merely  because  it  stands 
‘  in  the  ‘  villa  Albani  ;*  in  respect  of  the  arts  it  is  worth  nothing, 
‘and  in  respect  of  learning,  there  is  just  as  much  therein  as  Win- 
‘  klemann  has  pressed  into  it  by  force.  I  can  see  what  I  like, 
‘and  live  as  1  choose,  without  cardinals.’  To  make  himself  quite 
‘  independent,  and  to  set  a  great  example  before  the  literati  of 
‘  Germany,  he  wished  all  the  valuable  writers  to  unite  for  the 
‘  purpose  of  publishing  their  works,  volume  by  volume,  at  their 
‘own  expense,  and  in  conjunction  under  the  common  title 
‘Museum;’  and  thus  to  check  the  exorbitance  of  booksellers, 

‘  and  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  to  the  authors  the  requisite  re- 
‘  muneration  for  their  independence, — and  on  the  other,  to  sup- 
^  press  the  worthless  books  and  the  mere  manufactory  of  litera- 
‘  ture  which  was  then  beginning.  The  plan  naturally  miscarried ; 
^for  ijt  was  as  impossible  to  bring  the  authors  into  concert,  as*  to 
‘disarm  the  booksellers.  'The  emperor  Joseph  II.,  by  his  liberal 
‘  reforms,  excited  great  attention ;  and  hence  it  was  the  talk,  in 
‘  1769,  to  unite  all  the  great  and  free-thoughted  talent  of  Ger- 
‘  many  in  Vienna.  Lessing  expected  nothing  from  this,  but  he 
‘  expected  iis  little  from  almost  any  court-favour.  He  looked  on 
‘  courts  in  spite  of  their  then  affectation  of  a  love  for  philosophy 
‘  and  the  fine  arts,  as  the  enemies  of  all  genuine,  that  is,  all  free 
‘intellectual  cultivation.  Hence  he  thus  expressed  himself  to 
‘  Nicolai,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  sneering  at  Vienna,  and 
‘  extolling  his  own  Berlin  by  contrast :  ‘  Say  nothing  to  me  of 
‘  your  Berlin  freedom  in  thinking  and  writing.  It  reduces  it- 
‘  self  to  the  sole  and  single  freedom  of  bringing  to  the  market  as 

*  many  fooleries  in  opposition  to  religion  as  people  choose.  And 
‘  an  upright  man  must  soon  be  ashamed  of  availing  himself  of 
‘  this  freedom.  But  let  one  once  make  the  trial  in  Berlin  of 
‘  writing  on  other  things  as  freely  as  Sonnenfels  in  Vienna  has 
‘  written  ;  let  him  make  trial  of  speaking  the  truth  to  great  people 
‘  about  court  as  he  has  spoken  it ;  let  any  one  appear  in  Berlin 
‘  who  will  raise  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
‘  and  in  opposition  to  exaction  and  despotism,  as  is  done  even  now 
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‘iu  France  and  Denmark;  and  you  will  soon  find  what  country 
‘is,  even  to. the  present  day,  the  most  slavish  in  Europe.’ 

‘  Such  was  Lessing  himself;  and  such  we  find  him  again  in  his 
‘  Major  Tellheim,  in  Odoardo  Grallotti,  in  Nathan.  Never  were 
‘  humanity  and  wisdom  so  closely  combined  with  the  enthusiasm 
‘  of  manly  nobleness,  as  in  these  characters ;  and  not  one  of  our 
‘  more  modern  poets,  I  say  not  one,  has  known,  like  Lessing, 

‘  how  to  represent  this  union  of  the  graceful  and  the  masculine.' 
‘  And  what  charming  daughters  has  this  severe  fiither !  what  en- 
‘chantment  dwells  in  Minna,  Emilia,  Recha!  Who,  except 
‘  Shakspeare,  has  conceived  of  feminine  nature  in  gentler  sott- 
‘  ness,  in  nobler  simplicity,  in  gayer  sprightliness,  in  holier  purity, 
‘  than  Lessing  ?  We  are  astonishea  at  tliese  lovely  miracles  of 
‘  poetry ;  ana  so  natural  are  these  creations,  that  we  could  con- 
‘  verse  with  them  as  if  they  stood  before  us. 

‘  Among  our  first  modern  poets,  Lessing  was  the  first  who 
‘  completely  reconciled  the  poetical  ideal  with  actual  life,  who 
‘  ventured  to  bring  upon  the  stage  heroes  of  to-day,  heroes  in 
‘  modern  costume.  Hitherto  men  had  only  known  the  mascu- 
‘  line  virtue  of  the  old  Romans  through  the  medium  of  the 
‘  French  comedies.  Lessing,  in  his  Telmeim  and  his  Odoardo, 
‘  showed  that  a  man  might  oe  a  hero,  a  man  of  true  nobleness, 
‘  even  in  our  every-day,  prosaic  world.  By  this  modernized 
‘  costume,  by  the  naturalness  of  his  dramatic  personages,  and  by 
‘  writing  in  prose,  in  opposition  to  the  old  French  Alexandrines 
‘  as  well  as  the  Greek  hexameters,  he  exerted  a  mighty  influence 
‘  over  the  following  age,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  proper 
‘  modem  poetry  of  tlie  Germans,  which  aims  at  delineating  the 
‘  scenes  of  daily  life,  whereas,  before  they  had  imitated  only  the 
‘  antique  and  the  foreign.  The  Anglomanists,  who  also  came 
‘  forward  as  friends  of  the  natural  style  in  their  delineations  of 
‘  present  times  and  common  life,  Nicolai,  to  wit,  and  Muller  von 
‘  Ibzeboe  and  others,  were  later  than  Lessing,  and  the  first  to 
‘  follow  his  impulse.  Then  came  Goethe,  and  then  Schiller, 

‘  whose  first  d^ramas  in  prose,  Gbtz,  Clavigo,  the  Robbers, 

‘  Cabals,  and  Love,  everywhere  bespoke  the  school  of  Lessing, 

‘  and  never  would  have  appeared  but  for  his  example. 

‘  At  the  same  time  Lessing  was  the  first  who  ^in  his  Emilia 
‘  Galotti)  depicted  a  modern  prince.  Up  to  his  time  they  were 
‘  acquainted  only  witli  stiff  comedy-kings  with  crown  and  scep- 
‘  tre,  or  abject  court-poesies,  in  which  the  orgies  of  Versailles 
?  were  held  up  to  admiration  under  the  form  of  pastorals.  All 
‘  at  once  Lessing  surprised  the  world  with  a  picture  of  the  court, 

‘  equally  novel  and  true.  Every  one  knows  that  he  produced  an 
‘  immense  effect.  His  simple  description  of  a  court  wrought  on 
‘  the  political  notions  of  the  Germans  very  much  in  the  manner 
‘  of  the  later  revolutionary  philosophers  of  France.  Schiller 
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‘  continued  in  the  same  strain ;  and  if  the  princes  whom  Iffland 
‘  described  were  patterns  of  goodness,  their  ministers  were  all  so 
‘  much  the  worse.  The  immorality  of  the  court  became  a 
‘  standing  subject  of  the  German  drama;  and  tliose  courts  which 
‘  were  still  secure  were  none  the  worse  for  it. 

‘  Lessing’s  Nathan  was  fashioned  according  to  the  illumination 
‘  of  the  humane  spirit  which  became  predominant  in  the  eighteenth 
‘  century.  The  contempt  with  which  his  Jewish  friend,  the 
‘  amiable  Mendelsohn,  was  sometimes  treated,  incited  him  to  the 
‘  production  of  this  master-work,  in  which  the  deepest  thought 
‘  18  blended  with  the  noblest  sentiment.  This  immortal  poem 
‘  (filled  with  the  mildest,  I  might  say,  the  sweetest  wisdom)  w^s 
‘  at  the  same  time  of  great  importance  to  German  literature,  on 
‘  account  of  its  form ;  since  it  is  the  parent  of  the  innumerable 
‘  iiimbic  triigedics,  which,  after  Lessing,  were  first  brought  into 
‘  fashion  by  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

‘  Yet  has  no  poet  reached  again  the  first  enchantment  of  the 
‘  German  iambus,  as  when  in  the  Nathan  of  Lessing,  with  gentle 
‘  force  it  seized  upon  the  mind.  Goethe  improved  only  the 
‘  euphony  and  outward  polish  of  this  verse,  Schiller  only  its 
^  oveqiowering  energy ;  wdiile  both,  together  with  their  innume- 
^  rablc  imitators  departed  widely  from  the  exquisite  naturalness 
‘  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  Lessing’s  manner.  The  iambus 
‘  of  the  drama  has  become  too  lyrical ;  in  the  hands  of  Lessing 
‘  it  was  less  distant  from  prose,  and  more  dramatic.* 

I'he  next  sketch  shall  be  that  of  Herder : 

‘  Lessing  w^ius  the  earliest  and  best  acquainted  with  the  foreign 
‘  and  ancient  models  of  histe ;  but  he  did  not  imitate  them,  lie 
‘  availed  himself  of  them  only  by  way  of  comparison,  for  the 
‘  purjiose  of  correcting  and  refining  his  own  taste.  If  his  eiirlier 
‘  productions  still  bear  traces  of  Koman  and  English  imitation, 

‘  his  later  works  show  by  his  thorough  independence,  how  much 
‘  he  had  emancipated  himself  by  the  help  of  a  criticism  whose 
proper  tendenev  wiis  not  to  cover  him  continually  wdth  specious 
‘  ornaments  of  foreign  patchwork,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  form 
‘  his  own  mind  to  classic  truth,  pow’cr,  and  beauty,  by  a  cjusting 
‘  off  of  foreign  influences.  But  the  effect  of  those  influences 
‘  was  still  too  pow’erful ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  hist  century 
‘  the  passive  character  of  the  Germans  showed  itself  more  and 
‘  more  decidedly  in  poetry  as  w’ell  as  in  politics. 

‘  The  noble  Herder  looked  at  history  wdth  the  eye  of  a  ])hilo- 
‘  sopher ;  and  if  people  up  to  his  time  had  seen  in  national  diver- 
‘  sities  nothing  more  than  a  Vtixied  costume  of  the  self-same  men, 
*  and  had  hence  believed  it  possible  to  superinduce  w  ith  ease  the 
‘  habits  of  the  French,  the  Greeks,  the  Englivsh  upon  the  Ger- 
‘  mans.  Herder  (as  Lessing  had  already  done  in  individiud 
‘  instances,  w'ith  reference  to  the  antique)  turned  their 
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‘  attention  upon  the  original  character  of  each  nationality,  apon 
‘  the  deep  poetical  peculiarity  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  nations. 

‘  But  while  he  was  thus  directly  proviii^  that  one  nation  ought 
‘  not  to  imitate  another,  his  examinations  jind  collections  of 
‘  ancient  and  foreign  poetry  served  only  to  increase  witliout  end 
‘  the  race  of  blind  imitators.  Hence  we  must  not  judge  of  his 
‘  noble  works  according  to  their  consequences.  *  * 

‘  The  spirit  of  humimity  has  necessarily  two  princi|)al  direc- 
‘  tions :  the  one  lifts  us  on  high ;  it  seeks  the  ideal,  its  object,. 

‘  in  abstract  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness ;  for  it  is  only  in  tliis 
‘  ideal,  or  in  the  effort  to  reach  it,  that  the  bond  of  union  can  be 
‘  thrown  around  the  human  race.  The  other  direction  carries 
‘  us  abroad  into  the  world ;  it  seeks  that  ideal  everywhere,  in 
‘  history,  and  among  all  nations  ,*  and  through  it  binds  together 
‘  all  that  was  previously  sej)arate. 

‘  Herder’s  genius  took  both  these  directions  fully.  But,  for 
‘  that  very  reason,  he  was  not  merely  a  poet;  he  wiis  a  man 
‘  in  the  strictest  sense, — a  citizen,  a  })hilosopher,  and  a  poet. 

‘  Poetry  was  of  value  to  him,  not  meridy  as  an  inventive  poet ; 

^  he  sought  it  also  in  all  other  nations,  and  adapted  it  to  the 
‘  wants  of  his  own  countrymen.  Philosophy  and  practical  life 
‘  were  valued  by  him  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  and  he  was  a 
‘  confessor  in  the  cause  of  the  true  and  the  good,  as  well  as  in 
‘  tliat  of  the  beautiful.  But  lie  who  reveres  this  union  of  the 
‘  sublimest  elements  of  tlie  ideal  as  the  sublimest  form  assumed 
^  by  the  soul  of  man,  like  a  deity  in  threefold  manifestation, 

^  and  offers  to  them  the  darning  sacrifice  of  his  affections,  this 
‘  man’s  existence  must  be  pervaded  by  j)oetry — must  be  poetry 
‘  itself.  This  union,  indeed,  is  j)ossible  only  in  the  poetic  mind. 

‘  The  spring  of  all  these  impulses  and  efforts,  the  spring  of  a  yearn- 
‘  ing  and  a  love  so  comprehensive  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
‘  heart.  As  they  are  poetical  in  their  own  internal  principle  of 
‘  life,  so  are  they  poeticiil  in  their  manifestiition  to  others. 

‘  Hence  has  Jean  Paul,  who  honoured  Herder  from  his  heart, 

‘  made  use  of  this  striking  expression,  ‘  He  was  more  like  a  poem 
‘  than  a  poet.* 

‘  The  great  effect  which  Herder’s  writings  had  upon  the  Cier- 
‘  mans,  was  owing  to  his  general  genius,  not  to  particular  poetical 
^  creations. 

‘  What  Herder  nicimt  by  the  expression  ‘  humanity,*  as  tlie 
‘  great  object  of  iUl  his  endeavours,  was  the  Bower  and  crown  of 
‘  all  human  capabilities— the  ideal,  tlie  j)ure,  the  noble,  the 
‘  beautiful ;  towards  which  all  ages,  nations,  and  institutions 
‘  were  to  contribute,  the  attainment  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
‘  final  cause  of  human  existence,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
‘  human  improvement.  He  saw  in  the  (moral)  w’orld  an  organ- 
‘  ized  whole,  a  plant  which,  in  its  successive  ilevelopmeiits,  wav 
‘  to  produce  Miose  dowers  of  tlu*  noble  ajid  the  beautiful. 
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Development,  evolution,  was  with  him  the  law  of  the  universe ; 
no  pause,  no  breaking  off,  without  a  higher  principle  of  re¬ 
union.  In  this  principle  of  looking  for  a  living  progression, 
an  increase,  an  improvement  in  the  world,  his  philosophy 

E receded  that  of  Schelling,  which  also  obtained  the  preference 
y  its  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

‘  He  considered  all  individuals  and  nations  only  as  the  materials, 
and  the  difficult  institutions  and  spheres  of  life  only  as  the 
forms  in  which  that  evolution  was  to  be  realized.  Evolution 
was  the  principle  by  which  they  were  all  bound  up  into  the  same 
life  and  spirit.  His  ‘  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Mankind  ’  show  us  his  genius  in  the  wide  reach  and  corn- 
pi^  of  the  scheme,  according  to  all  its  views  and  bearings. 
But  the  execution  of  this  work  could  not  be  answerable  to  the 
general  plan.  No  form  would  have  been  sufficiently  extended 
for  this.  He  was  well  aware  of  this ;  he  indicated  the  frag¬ 
mentary  nature  of  the  book  in  the  title ;  and  left  it  to  the 
discernment  of  his  own  and  future  times  to  regard  all  his  other 
writings  as  appendices,  or  continuating  fragments  of  this  work. 

*  He  began  his  great  picture  of  the  developement  of  the 
world  with  a  description  of  the  physical  world,  as  in  a  state  of 
progression.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  by  doing  this 

he  produced  a  great  poetical  effect  upon  his  age,  and 
equally  enriched  science,  at  least  in  its  method.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  before  this,  were  in  want  of  a  great  living  picture  of 
nature,  which  should  be  intelligible  and  impressive  even  to  the 
unscientific.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  general  view, 
and  the  development  of  the  beautiful  in  individual  instances, 
were  here  combined  with  the  most  brilliant  effect.  While 
others  coldly  represented  the  physical  universe  as  a  mere 
mechanical  engine,  he  breathed  into  it  an  organic  life,  and  thus 
awakened  warm  feelings  of  interest  in  every  breast  While 
others  counted  on  their  fingers,  one  after  another,  the  separate 
phenomena  of  nature,  well  enumerated  and  arranged,  he  let 
tliem  ^pear  as  all  of  them  the  limbs  of  a  great  organization, 
and  lifted  each  into  its  proper  place.  The  stone  appeared,  not 
in  the  cotton  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  but  in  the  living 
bosom  of  the  earth,  where  it  had  grown.  The  plant  was  found, 
not  faded  in  the  botanist’s  herbarium,  but  fresh  upon  the 
meadow  on  the  mountain-slope,  springing  out  of  the  moist  root, 
and  breathing  of  its  earthly  bed.  You  saw  the  animal,  not 
stuffed,  nor  yet  in  cages,  but  in  the  freedom  of  tlie  forest  and 
the  field,  the  sky  and  water.  The  eye  appeared,  not  in  a  round 
case,  but  beaming  from  a  beautiful  countenance.  And  man 
was  seen,  not  in  the  solitude  of  the  student’s  chamber,  but  as 
Adam  stood  among  the  creatures  in  the  morning  of  the  world. 
‘The  world  of  mind  appeared  to  him  raised  above  that  of 
nature,  but  onlv  as  the  nower  is  raised  above  the  stalk,  and 
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<  pervaded  by  a  similar  vitality.  This  same  doctrine  of  transition 

<  and  evolution  was  applied  by  him  to  this  higher  sphere  of 

*  bein^,  and  he  delivered  the  great  principle  that  the  life  of 
‘  individual  men  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  evolution 
‘  which  regulate  that  of  the  whole  species.  He  placed  side  by 
‘  side,  with  the  reason  which  regulates  individual  men,  a  reason 
‘  which  regulates  the  collective  body  of  mankind.  7%w  being 

*  directed  immediately  by  an  eternal  Providence  towards  the  lim 
‘  of  nations,  and  that  being  shared  by  individuals  as  their  divine 
^  inheritance,  an  efflux  from  the  one  supreme  reason  that  controls 

*  tlie  world,  both  work  together  to  tne  same  ultimate  end,  to 
‘  ennoble  the  race,  and  to  beautify  the  life  of  man.  From  this 

*  stock  grow  out  all  the  energies  of  man.  Under  the  guidance 
‘  of  this  lofty  principle.  Herder  searched  into  the  depths  of  the 
‘  human  soul,  and  traced  the  evolutions  of  private  life,  of  man- 
^  ners,  of  education,  of  politics,  of  religions,  of  sciences  and  arts, 

‘  in  a  word,  the  history  of  institutions,  of  nations,  and  of  all 
^  mankind ;  and  pointed  out  in  all  the  same  governing  direction, 

‘  the  one  great  principle  of  life.  All  iimividual  phenomena 
‘  were  accounted  by  him  as  members  of  the  connectecf  whole. 

‘Among  those  of  his  writings  which  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
‘  sideration  of  mankind  in  general,  without  reference  to  any 
‘  particular  nation,  next  to  his  ‘  Ideas,’  the  ‘  Metacriticism’  in 
‘  philosophy,  and  the  ‘  Calliope  '  in  sesthetics  are  especially  de- 
‘  serving  of  notice.  In  a.  narrower  range  we  find  Iiis  writings 
‘  upon  tne  Bible,  on  politi*^  education,  and  manners,  with  which 
‘  subject  his  numberless  smaller  treatises  and  fragments  are 
‘  especially  occupied.  In  the  Adrastea,  a  child  of  his  old  age, 

‘  he  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  devote  a  particular  attention  to 
‘  modern  history.  All  these  works  are  distinguished  on  the  one 
‘  hand,  by  the  deep  truth  and  clearness  of  the  immediate  view 
‘  which  they  present,  and  on  the  other,  especially  by  the  circum- 
‘  stance  that  they  never  stand  as  insulatea  things  or  leave  a  feel- 
‘  ing  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind,  but  on  the  contrary,  combine 
‘  themselves  into  a  great  harmonious  view  of  the  world ;  and,  as 
‘  they  originally  were  component  parts  of  a  great  whole,  so  they 
‘  give  us  an  idea  of  that  whole  in  each  of-  its  parts. 

‘  But  the  lofty  genius  of  Herder  did  not  rest  satisfied  in  tracing 
‘  the  evolution  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  seated  in  individuals, 
‘  up  to  ‘  the  high  and  palmy  state' to  which  they  may  bring  these 
‘  individuals  themselves.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  still  nigher 
‘  evolution  is  attained,  in  the  variety  of  natures  presented  both 
‘  by  nations  and  by  individuals.  Here  he  discovered  the  last  and 
‘  highest  form  assumed  by  the  progressive  evolutionary  principle 
‘  in  mankind  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  placed  at  the  summit  of  his 
‘  system.  In  the  principle  of  nationality.  Herder  perceived  the 
‘  cradle .  of  a  yet  higher  training  than  men  could  possibly  attain 
‘  by  themselves  alone ;  but  the  cnidle  of  the  very  highest  was,  in 
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‘  his  view,  the  diversity  which  exist>  in  liuman  nature.  As  he 
‘  placed  the  moral  world  of  human  nature  above  the  physicjd  uni- 
‘  verse,  so  also  he  ransred  the  civilized  nation  above  the  rude, 

‘  and  genius  above  them  all.  Yet  this  hiji^hest  point  of  con- 
‘  templation  was  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  whole  of  his 
‘  system  ;  and  he  traced  the  evolution  of  the  animating;  spirit  of 
‘  nations  only  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  mankind  in  trenemK 
‘and  of  the  physiad  world  itself;  while  tlie  evolution  of  the 
‘  animating  spirit  of  the  greatest  geniuses  wixs  only  traced  in 
‘  its  relation  to  all  the  rest. 

‘  To  this  last  view  (which  makes  the  production  of  the  finest 
‘  genius  the  crowning  summit  of  the  whole  process  of  evoluti(m) 

‘  we  owe  his  most  excellent  works,  as  well  as  the  most  excellent 
‘  parts  of  them  all.  W  ith  an  ardour  of  wdiich  none  but  Germans 
‘  are  capable,  and  which  his  example  induced  them  to  adopt  as 
‘  their  will  and  law,  he  introducers,  in  their  ditferont  forms,  tin* 

‘  Germans  and  all  other  nations,  together  with  their  geniuses, 

‘  and  show's  how  in  them  all  the  most  fragrant  flowers  of  tlie 
‘  Noble  and  the  Ileautiful  have  burst  forth.  From  all  these 
^  flow'ers,  he  twines  the  consecrated  w  reath  for  the  Genius  of 
‘  liinmudty;  of  whom  h  himself  deserves  to  be  honoured  as  tiu 
‘  worthiest  jiriest.  Far  from  the  vaidty  of  claiming  for  his  coun- 
‘  trymen  especial  honour,  he  yet  unconsciously  secures  to 
‘  them  the  greatest,  by  showing  in  his  ow’ii  mind  that  he  is 
‘  capable  of  so  comprehensive  an  impartiality.  As  in  his  ‘Ideas’ 

‘  and  his  other  writings,  he  had  represented  the  spirit  of  nations, 

‘  appearing  in  their  history  and  institutions,  always  in  relation  to 
‘  its  evolution  into  the  Noble,  the  Humane,  and  the  Jleautiful,  so 
‘  it  appeared  to  his  sound  judgment  a  matter  worthy  of  inucli 
‘  estimation  to  evoke  this  s]>irit,  in  the  popular  poetry  of  nations. 

‘  Hence  he  made  his  collection  which  he  entitled  ‘  the  Voices  of 
‘  the  Peo])les;* — and  of  his  most  excellent  w’orks,  in  w’hieh  he 
‘  brought  together  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  national 
‘  songs  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  into  one  great  ‘  Minstrelsy 
‘  of  the  Human  Hace.*  The  general  tone  of  this  collection,  and, 
‘  again,  the  rich  variety  and  wonderful  beauty  of  its  contents,  did 
‘  not  fail  of  their  effect.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  a  high 
‘  imporUuice  is  attributed  to  poetry,  both  in  and  for  itself,  and 
‘  from  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  a  people;  or  rather  this  im- 
‘  portance  has  been  recognized  in  it,  and  evolved  from  it.  A 
‘  living  intercourse  of  living  minds  with  the  great  departed,  over 
‘  all  the  world,  has  since  arisen.  Men  have  gone  out  into  all 
‘  nations  and  ages,  and  have  lifted  out  the  hidden  treiisures  which 
‘  the  torch  of  Herders  genius  had  discovered.  From  the  disUint 
‘  Indians,  Persians,  and  Arabians,  from  the  Finlanders  and  Scla- 
‘  vonians  in^the  north,  from  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  Fn^land,  and 
‘  S|>ain,  even  from  Ameriwi  herself,  have  men,  at  Herder’s  beck, 
‘  piled  together  the  gold  of  poetry  in  a  great  and  ever-enlarging 

treasurv  in  the  literature  of  the  (numans.’ 
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readers  i»f  the  former  volumes  early 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  present. 

Rritish  Feons  and  their  Allies,  With 
Enj^raviiiirs  by  C.  W.  Francis. 
8vo.  London  :  Simpkiu  and  Mar- 
.shall.  18^17. 

We  cannot  reijard  any  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  stock  of  knowleilge  with¬ 
out  interest ;  and  in  matters  of  sci¬ 
ence  our  gratification  will  be  intense 
in  ])roportion  as  our  acquisition  is 
acquired  by  severe  and  protracted 
investigation.  The  most  specious 
speculations  arc  ever  vain  and  iin- 
philosophic  ; — a  species  of  literary 
bubbles,  light,  insecure,  and  evanes¬ 
cent  ; — and  if  brought  to  bear  in  any 
way  upon  science,  should  be  at  once 
repudiated.  Since  the  labours  of 
Datrochet,  Botany  has  become  more 
estimated,  and  the  close  connexion 
which  that  eminent  individual  esta¬ 
blished  between  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  phj’siology,  has  J^'cn  it  an  im¬ 
mense  importance.  Tlie  work  before 
us  is  evidently  the  result  of  much 
labour,  and  affords  a  very  perspicu¬ 
ous  .and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
first  order  of  Cryptogamic  Plants. 
The  talented  author,  Mr.  Francis,  is 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  world  .as  a  botanist  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  we  arc  .as¬ 
sured  from  his  present  eminence, 
th.at  his  production  will  be  received 


as  .an  .authority,  and  speedily  be 
found  in  the  library  of  every  bot.anist. 
His  motto  taken  from  Liiinneus,  is 
admirable,  *  I  acknowledge  no  au¬ 
thority  but  that  of  observation  and 
fidelity  to  its  gnat  principle  is  con¬ 
spicuous  through  cverv  page. 

The  vignettes  by  wliich  this  work 
is  illustrated  are  remarkable  for  their 
elegance  ami  clearness,  and  are  ren¬ 
dered  supremely  valuable  by  their 
being  also  the  proiluctions  of  Mr. 
Francis.  Wc  sincerely  hope  that 
the  author  will  earn  the  rewanls 
which  he  deservedly  merits,  .and  that 
wc  m.ay  ere  long  be  favoured  with 
another  sjiccimen  of  lus  t.alent  ami 
zeal. 

The  Dreadful  Retjuisition  ;  or  a 
Treatise  on  the  RightenusnesM  of 
(tod  in  Punishing  the  \eglect  of 
Souls.  Bv  the  Itev.  CiiAiai^t^ 
Stovel.  London:  J.ackson  and 
Walford.  1887. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  sub- 
.stance  of  five  lectures,  delivert'd  at  a 
.series  of  revival  meetings  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last.  It  is  divided  into  five  chap¬ 
ters,  which  treat  ‘on  the  law  which 
defines  Jehovah’.s  renuisition  of  tho.se 
who  neglect  the  souls  of  men  ;’  and 
‘  the  righteousness  of  God  in  making 
requisition  for  neglecte«l  souL,  as  it 
Is  seen  in  the  claims  of  hum.anity, — 
in  the  }>riiieij»h's  which  regulate 
.society, — in  the  provisions  of  mercy, 
— and  in  the  riches  of  distinguishing 
grace.’  It  is  well  ada])tc(i  to  the 
purpose  it  contemplates,  and  cannot 
be  circulated  without  advantagi'.  Its 
appeals  are  stirring,  ami  its  spirit  is 
wanu  and  earnest.  The  following 
touching  allusion  is  a  fair  s,*imple  of 
the  volume : 

*  Some  ye.ars  Pince,  when  n  siding 
‘  in  a  village  many  mile.s  fnmi  Lon- 
‘  don,  1  was  one  moniing  callcil  ver}’ 
‘  early  to  converse  with  a  dying  fe- 
*  male.  The  person  I  had  seen  be- 
‘  fore,  .and  made  what  effort  1  could 
‘  to  direct  her  thougts  to  the  He- 
‘  dceiiicr,  but  without  effect.  I  was 
‘  now’  putting  on  rny  clothes  to  sit 
‘  down  to  iny  studies.  As  1  w’as  not 
‘  dressed  for  the  d.ay,  1  thought  I 
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‘  ini^ht  tiikc  the  time  necessary  for  ‘  world  contained  If  I  could  have  re- 
‘ completing  that  process.  It  might  ‘called  those  fifteen  minutes,  which 

‘  have  been  fifteen  minutes  before  1  ‘  might  have  been  spent  in  prayer  by 

‘  reached  the  house.  She  died  as  I  ‘  her  side.  Oh,  Sirs  !  I  desire  never 

‘entered  the  door.  As  1  fixed  my  ‘to  feel  that  emotion  again,  and 

‘eye  on  the  corpse,  which  still  seem-  ‘should  rejoice  if  its  influence  could 

‘  ed  to  brt‘athe,  and  on  which  a  most  ‘  be  done  away  for  ever,  excepting 
‘  awful  expression  of  solicitude  was  ‘  .as  its  painful  recollection  mav  fonii 
‘left,  this  p.assitgi^  came  upon  iiiy  ‘an  incentive  to  augmented  fidelity 
‘  mind,  ‘  The  door  is  shut.*  At  that  ‘  and  zeal.* 

‘  moment  I  would  have  given  .all  the 

Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Frees. 

Tlic  Life  of  Admiral  Earl  Howe,  K.G.  From  Authentic  Manuscripts  never 
before  published.  Consisting  of  between  Four  and  Five  Hundred  Letters  in 
the  Karl’s  own  hand-writing  ;  his  Private  Journal  while  at  Sea  with  his  Flag; 
sevenil  Letters  of  his  M.ajesty  George  the  Third  to  his  Family;  .and  v.arious 
Communications  from  living  Fl.ag  Officers  who  served  under  the  Adnural’s 
command.  Hy  Sir  John  Harrow,  Hart.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.an  Empire.  Hy  Edward 
Gibbon.  Wiith  Notes,  by  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Milman,  and  M.  Guizot,  Minister 
de  rinstructSon  Publique,  ike.  12  vols.  8vo.  To  be  published  in  Monthly 
volumes.  Vol.  1.  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  design  of  this 
work  is  to  funush  the  Origimal,  Unmutilated  Text  of  Gibbon  revised  through¬ 
out,  particularly  the  Quotations,  and  to  subjoin  a  candid  and  dispassionate 
Ex.ainination  of  his  Mis-statements  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  with  such 
additional  correction  and  information  as  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
inquiries  or  discoveries  of  later  histori.ans,  Foreign  as  well  .as  British,  who 
have  successively  treated  the  difierent  periods  comprehended  in  the  History 
of  Gibbon. 

Analytical  View  of  all  Religions.  Hy  Josiah  Conder. 

The  West  Indies  in  1887 ;  being  the  Joum.al  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Islands 
of  Harbadoes,  St.  Lucea,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  Negro  population.  With 
an  Appendix. 

The  Life  of  Nicholas,  Count  Zinzendorf.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Bishop  Spangenberg.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  With  a  Portrait. 

Tlie  Life  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon.  By  Thomas  Henry  Lister, 
Esq.  With  Original  Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  8  vols.  8to.  With  Portrait. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Illustrated  by  Vignettes  from 
Designs  by  Turner. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wilberforcc.  By  his  Sons,  Robert  Isaac 
Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hrighstone.  Printed  unifonnly  with 
the  ‘  Life  of  Mrs.  H.annah  More.*  4  vols.  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  &c. 

Tin  *se  Memoirs  are  drawm  from  a  Journal  in  which  during  a  period  of  fifty 
rears,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  accustomed  to  record  his  private  sentiments  and 
iiis  remarks  on  the  incidents  of  the  day,  from  his  correspondence  with  his 
distinguished  contemporaries,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Melville,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Muncaster,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  Prince  Talleyrand,  La  Fayette,  Jeremy  Beutham,  Dr.  C.aim,  I>r. 
Burgh,  Bishop  Porteus,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  Dean  Milner,  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  Henry  Thornton,  Es(j., 
James  Stephen,  Esq.,  William  Hay,  Esq.,  l-*ady  Waldegrave,  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  fiic.  &c. 

Just  Published. 

Goethe’s  Correspondence  with  a  Child.  2  vols. 

Autumn.  By  Robert  Mudie. 

Saundcr’s  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  the  most  Eminent  Political  Reformers. 


